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XXXIII. THE EARLY PRINTED EDITIONS OF 
THE CANTERBURY TALES 


One of the preliminary problems that confronts the textual 
investigator of the Canterbury Tales is to determine which if 
any of the early prints can claim to rank with the manuscripts 
as independent authorities. It seems to be generally agreed 
that no account need be taken of any edition later than that 
which Thynne included in his collection of the Chaucer’s works 
printed by Godfray in 1532, but of the six prints of the Tales of 
which that was the latest no complete investigation seems yet 
to have been attempted. My object in this paper is to make a 
beginning by subjecting to critical analysis the first 116 lines 
of the Knight’s Tale as they stand in these six editions.’ 


1 An apology or at least an explanation is due with regard to the manuscript 
notation adopted in the present article. This is itself but a fragment of a more 
extended inquiry, and for this I found the current symbolsunsatisfactory. There 
is, indeed, no fixed and consistent usage, and those generally employed are both 
clumsy and confusing. The notation I propose and have here employed is as 
follows: every manuscript in the British Museum is designated by a single 
capital letter (the initial, as a rule, of the collection in which it is found); every 
manuscript at Oxford or Cambridge by a capital and a small letter (the Oxford 
manuscripts having the two letters different, the Cambridge the same); every 
other manuscript by a Latin capital followed by a small Greek letter; where 
there are two or more manuscripts in the same collection they are distinguished 
by superior numerals; prints are indicated by the initial of the printer followed 
by the decade number of the date. I have not yet examined all the accessible 
manuscripts containing the beginning of the Knight’s Tale, still less al) extant, 
but have made a beginning with those in the British Museum, a few at Cam- 
bridge, and all those that have been facsimiled or reprinted. There seem to 
be 68 manuscripts of the Canterbury Tales (or parts of them) known, of which 
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The six earliest editions of the Canterbury Tales are those 
printed by Caxton, c. 1478 (C;), Caxton, c. 1484 (Cs) Pynson, 
c. 1490 (P»), de Worde, 1498 (W,), Pynson, 1526 (P2), and God- 
fray, 1532 (Gs, Thynne’s edition). It is a common place of 
criticism that in his second edition Caxton made use of a manu- 
script different from that from which his first was printed: it is 
sometimes said that his second edition was printed from a 
different manuscript from his first; but it is clear that whether 
true or not this is a perfectly distinct assertion, and one on the 
face of it far less probable. The preface to the second edition, 
in which Caxton explains his procedure, though famous in 
allusion and quotation is not as a whole very accessible, and it 
may be convenient to reprint it here. 


Prohemye 


g Rete thankes lawde and honour / ought to be gyuen vntotheclerkes /poetes / 
and historiographs that haue wreton many noble bokes of wysedom of the 
lyues / passids / & myracles of holy sayntes of hystoryes / of noble and famous 
Actes / and faittes / And of the cronycles sith the begynnyng of the creacion of 
the world / vnto thys present tyme / by whyche we ben dayly enformed / and 
haue knowleche of many thynges / of whom we shold not haue knowen / yf 
they had not left to vs theyr monumentis wreton / Emong whom and inespecial 
to fore alle other we ought to gyue a synguler laude vnto that noble & grete 


57 are believed to contain a portion at least of the selected passage. Of these 
I have collated 22; the following list giving their identifications and symbols: 


A'=B.M., Addit. 5140 R?=B.M., Royal 18 C. 1 
A*=B.M., Addit. 35286 S'=B.M., Sloane 1685 
E'=B.M., Egerton 2726 S*=B.M., Sloane 1686 
E?=B.M., Egerton 2863 Cp=Oxford, Corpus 196 
E*=B.M., Egerton 2864 Dd=U.L.C., Dd. 4. 24 
H'=B.M., Harley 1239 Gg=U.L.C., Gg. 4. 27 
H*=B.M., Harley 1758 Tt'=Camb., Trinity R. 3. 3. 
H*=B.M., Harley 7333 Tt?=Camb., Trinity R. 3. 15. 
H’=B.M., Harley 7334 EA= Ellesmere 

L=B.M., Lansd. 851 Hy =Hengwrt 154 


R'=B.M., Royal 17 D. xv Pr=Petworth 


Whenever in my article I speak of ‘no manuscript’ or ‘all manuscripts’ I do so 
strictly with reference to this list; readers will kindly understand ‘manuscripts 
consulted’ not ‘manuscripts known’. Whether any further installments of the 
inquiry I have undertaken are published must depend mainly upon whether 
any results of value seem likely to emerge, a possibility which at the moment 
appears to me rather remote. Meanwhile, however, I think that some interest 
attaches to the solution of the more restricted problem. 
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philosopher Gefferey chaucer the whiche for his ornate wrytyng in our tongue 
maye wel haue the name of a laureate poete / For to fore that he by hys labour 
enbelysshyd / ornated / and made faire our englisshe /in thys Royame was had 
rude speche & Incongrue / as yet it appiereth by olde bookes / whyche at thys 
day ought not to haue place ne be compared emdg ne to hys beauteuous volumes/ 
and aounate writynges /of whom he made many bokes and treatyces of many a 
noble historye as wel in metre as in ryme and prose /andthemsocraftyly made / 
that he céprehended hys maters in short / quyck and hye sentences / eschew- 
yng prolyxyte / castyng away the chaf of superfluyte / and shewyng the pyked 
grayn of sentence / vtteryd by crafty and sugred eloquence / of whom emong all 
other of hys bokes / I purpose temprynte by the grace of god the book of the 
tales of cauntyrburye / in whiche I finde many a noble hystorye / of every 
astate and degre / Fyrst rehercyng the condicids / and tharraye of eche of them 
as properly as possyble is to be sayd / And after theyr tales whyche ben of 
noblesse / wysedom / gentylesse / Myrthe / and also of veray holynesse and 
vertue / wherin he fynysshyth thys sayd booke / whyche book I haue dyly- 
gently ouersen and duly examyned to thende that it be made acordyng vnto his 
owen makyng / For I fynde many of the sayd bookes / whyche wryters haue 
abrydgyd it and many thynges left out / And in some place haue sette certayn 
versys / that he neuer made ne sette in hys booke / of whyche bookes so in- 
correcte was one brought to me vj yere passyd / whyche I supposed had ben 
veray true & correcte / And accordyng to the same I dyde do enprynte a certayn 
nombre of them / whyche anon were sold to many and dyuerse gentyl men / of 
whome one gentylman cam to me / and said that this book was not accordyng 
in many places vnto the book that Gefferey chaucer had made / To whom I 
answerd that I had made it accordyng to my copye / and by me was nothyng 
added ne mynusshyd / Thenne he sayd he knewe a book whyche hys fader had 
and moche louyd / that was very trewe / and accordyng vnto hys owen first 
book by hym made / and sayd more yf I wold enprynte it agayn he wold gete 
me the same book for a copye / how be it he wyst wel / that hys fader wold not 
gladly departe fro it / To whom I said / in caas that he coude gete me suche a 
book trewe and correcte / yet I wold ones endeuoyre me to enprynte it agayn / 
for to satisfye thauctour / where as to fore by ygnouraiice I erryd in hurtyng 
and dyffamyng his book in dyuerce places in settyng in some thynges that he 
neuer sayd ne made / and leuyng out many thynges that he made whyche ben 
requysite to be sette in it / And thus we fyll at accord / And he ful gentylly 
gate of hys fader the said book / and delyuerd it to me / by whiche I haue cor- 
rected my book / as here after allealonge by thayde of almyghty god shal folowe / 
whom I humbly beseche to gyue me grace and ayde to achyeue / and accom- 
plysshe / to hys lawde honour and glorye / and that alle ye that shal in thys 
book rede or heere / wyll of your charyte emong your dedesof mercy /remembre 
the sowle of the sayd Gefferey chaucer first auctour / and maker of thys book / 
And also that alle we that shal see and rede therin / may so take and vnder- 
stdde the good and vertuous tales / that it may so prouffyte / vnto the helthe 
of our sowles / that after thys short and transitorye lyf we may come to euer- 
lastyng lyf in heuen / Amen 
By William Caxton 
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Here it will be observed that, although the treasured manu- 
script was offered him ‘for a copye’, all Caxton claims to have 
done is to have ‘corrected my book’ by it, which, of course, is 
just what we should expect a printer to do, but which is not the 
same as setting up the new edition afresh from manuscript copy. 
Moreover the more modest and more probable claim actually 
made by Caxton is amply borne out by an examination of the 
texts. Indeed, I may say at once that it is clear that no print 
after the first was set up from manuscript; each successive 
printer, whatever alterations or corrections he may have intro- 
duced, set up his edition from one or other of its predeces- 
sors. A few readings will at once make this evident. Thus, in 
the very first line the reading ‘telleth’ for the more usual ‘tellen’ 
is found in no manuscript except Tt’, but it persists through 
all the prints except the last. In |. 12 the adjective ‘grete’ is 
absent from only two manuscripts, R! Tt®, but from all six prints. 
In 1. 15 Tt? is the only manuscript which has ‘worthy’ for 
‘noble’ as an epithet of ‘duke’, but it is followed by all the 
prints; and except for G, the same is true of the error ‘matere’ 
for ‘manere’ in 1. 18. In 1. 29 all the prints except P, follow 
Tt? in reading ‘the plowe’ where all other manuscripts have ‘my 
plowe’. Instances need not be multiplied. It is inconceivable that 
Caxton’s second manuscript should have contained just these 
same anomalous readings which his first edition had reproduced 
from its rather peculiar source, evidently a close relative of 
Tt®. But what makes tlie interdependence of the prints perhaps 
even clearer is the agreement in spelling. Of course, a century 
later printers had evolved something approaching a standard 
orthography, and the fact that different prints agree in spelling 
is little evidence of interdependence, unless the spellings are in 
themselves unusual: it is even conceivable that this tendency 
may have begun in the fifteenth century, but it must have been 
still very feeble. Thus any spelling common to the prints and 
rare in the manuscripts may be accepted as affording evidence of 
dependence. In |. 7 all the prints except Po insert an ‘e’ in the 
middle of the word ‘wisedom’ which appears in R' alone among 
manuscripts. In |. 22 all the prints spell ‘amasones’ with an ‘s’ 
in the middle, where all manuscript except Dd and Tt? have 
a ‘z’. The initial ‘C’ in ‘Cithea’, consistently found in the 
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prints (lJ. 9, 24), appears in only three or four manuscripts. 
In ]. 32 the print spelling ‘felow(e’ is found in two manuscripts 
only, H® S!, the rest reading ‘felaw(e’. Finally in lI.73 and 92 the 
words ‘wretche’ and ‘wretched’ are spelled with a ‘t’ in all 
prints except C; and P, but in no manuscript but S*. Taken 
in conjunction with the evidence of variant readings these 
examples seem conclusive. 

It is therefore evident that no print after Caxton’s original 
edition was set up from a manuscript, but it still remains to 
determine what particular copy the later editions used, and to 
inquire what were the affinities of the manuscripts, if any, 
which were consulted for corrections. 

An elaborate investigation into the relationship of the texts 
of the Canterbury Tales, based mainly on collations of the 
Pardoner’s Prologue and Tale, has been published by the Chau- 
cer Society.2 It was the work of two great German scholars, 
Zupitza and Koch, and from their results M. H. Liddell made a 
first attempt to draw up a genealogy of the manuscripts. Im- 
portant, however, as are the conclusions reached, they cannot 
be accepted as other than provisional, and in particular it is 
desirable to ascertain how far relations, which may appear to 
be established for one portion of the work, hold good in others. 
Moreover, our immediate problem is not completely covered 
by this earlier investigation, since the editors took into account 
only three out of the six early prints. Nevertheless, it will be well 
to record here the results at which they arrived. 

Zupitza established (1893, Pt. III, §§ 2-10) that C; belonged 
to what he styled the Corpus group, and that of the manuscripts 
within this group the one to which it showed closest affinity 
was Tt?. Nevertheless C; ‘does not go back to’ Tt’, and 
‘only very rarely’ are the readings of Tt’ ‘better than those of’ 
C;. So he concluded that Tt? ‘goes back either to the same MS. 
that Caxton made use of, or to another very much like it.’ 

, Zupitza’s work was continued by Koch, who extended the 
inquiry to embrace C, and G, (1898, Pt. V, §§18-25). His 
conclusions, which cannot, I think, be regarded as free from ob- 
scurity, are as follows. ‘The three printed texts... seem to 


2 Specimens of all the Accessible Unprinted Manuscripts of the Canterbury 
Tales, 1890, &c. 
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belong to the same group’ but the dependence of the two later 
ones ‘is not quite so clearly to be recognized, as each has made 
use of at least one other source belonging to different groups’ 
(§18). Cs and Gs ‘frequently go together in readings taken from 
another source’ where C; has those of the Corpus group ‘or its 
particular branch’ (§19). Yet C, ‘has made use of a MS. of a 
better class, in several places’ where G, ‘has the same reading’ 
as C; ‘or deviates from both’ (§20). ‘The source from which 
Caxton drew the alterations in his second edition’ belonged to 
the Ed-Dd group, but the individual manuscript ‘cannot be 
fixed with any certainty, as there is not one of those extant... 
which embraces all the peculiarities’ of Cs (§22). Some of the 
readings in which G, differs both from C; and Cs are only 
supported by ‘a few MSS.’ of the Petworth group, but the 
agreements with that group are ‘frequently also shared by other 
MSS. of other groups’ (§§23-4). ‘Thus the result of our re- 
searches is, that Thynne made up his text from Caxton’s 
second edition . . . and a MS. similar to Phillipps 8137’ belong- 
ing to the Petworth group, ‘perhaps already containing [cer- 
tain] corrections... But which of these two sources he made 
his basis, and which he used for his corrections cannot be 
stated with any certainty’ (§25). 

Had the writer been as familiar with the stiches of 
printed books as he no doubt was with that of manuscripts, he 
would certainly never have penned this last sentence. As we 
have already seen there is no possible doubt on the matter. We 
shall find as we proceed that our investigations bear out in gen- 
eral manner the conclusions thus arrived at a generation back, 
but that there is no complete accordance in detail. This may 
be due either to the actual textual relations differing in the 
several portions of the Tales; to the sections examined being 
of insufficient extent to eliminate the element of chance; to 
obscurities introduced by undoubtedly profound and probably 
capricious contamination; or lastly by imperfections of method 
either on my part or that of my predecessors. I am very much 
alive to the ease with which these may creep into even the 
most careful work, and I can feel no confidence that Ihave wholly 
succeeded in avoiding pitfalls. At the same time I feel justified 
in pointing out that Koch’s arguments are not free from am- 
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biguity, and in particular that §§20 and 25 appear contradic- 
tory. It is for readers to judge. 

The textual evidence I have collected relating to the editions 
is contained in the following table, which includes, I believe, 
every variant found in the six earliest prints involving 
more than a difference of spelling. For comparison are added 
the readings of two manuscripts; one at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, (Tt?) which shows the closest affinity to C;, the other 
at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, (Cp) which is the lead- 
ing manuscript of the group to which Tt? belongs.’ 


3 The table requires some explanation. Although mere variations of spelling 
are excluded, whenever a variant is quoted the forms found in the different 
texts are reproduced exactly. Where no reading is entered exact agreement with 
that next preceding is to be understood. For the sake of clearness, however, 
substantial variants are distinguished by heavy type, the rest being mere 
differences of form. Such a distinction is of necessity arbitrary, but is useful in 
practice. Here the absence of a final ‘e’ required by the metre (but not of one 
required by grammar) had been treated as a variant, otherwise its presence or 
absence has been held indifferent. Word division and capitalization has been 
similarly disregarded. A caret-mark indicates the omission of a word. A letter 
or word in parenthesis serves to indicate the position of a reading in the line. 
Letters printed in italic are represented in the original by some mark of con- 
traction. The tags found on certain final letters in the manuscripts, originally 
indicating an ‘e’, have been disregarded, since they have evidently degenerated 
into mere scribal tricks. Those found in Caxton’s prints, particularly with the 
letters ‘d’ and ‘h’, have also been disregarded, but an exception has been made 
in favour of that distinguishing final ‘g’, which may possibly be significant and 
has been rendered by ‘e’. For the Corpus manuscript I have relied on the 
Chaucer Society’s print. To facilitate reference, where several variants appear 
in the same line, they have been distinguished by superior numbers. 
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Our first problem is to determine the parentage of C;. Ac- 
cording to Zupitza the manuscript from which Caxton printed 
his first edition belonged to what is known as the Corpus group. 
It will not, however, be necessary to discuss his conclusion 
here, since the outstanding fact about C;, is not its agreement 
with readings common to the group, but with those of a par- 
ticular manuscript included therein. The close connection 
between C, and Tt? becomes evident as soon as we begin col- 
lation, and may readily be tested by comparing the readings of 
these two with those of Cp itself, the leading manuscript of the 
group.‘ The table of collations shows that there are ninety-six 
readings in which C; agrees with Tt? against Cp. Of these twenty 
are found in no manuscript except Tt? (1!, 17, 3, 11', 15, 18, 292, 
37', 37-8, 487, 524, 56*, 612, 73%, 734, 913, 944, 967, 111), while a 
further twenty are found (more or less exactly) in not morethan 
two manuscripts besides Tt? (12? in R!, 24? in Pr, 27' in R!, 67! in 
R! and Tt!, 73! in Tt', 74 in A! and E’, 744 in R!, 74° in 
H®, 78 in R', 81 in H', 83 in E', 88* in R! and L, 89! in H® and 
H®, 91? in R! and E!, in H! and Pr, 94? in and S', 
102? in E’, 103? in H', 110? in R', 112 in R'). These outside 
agreements are as follows: with R! nine, H' four, E! three, 
H? Tt! Pr two each, A! E* H® L S! one each. But, with the 
exception of L, not one of these manuscripts is recognized 
as belonging to the Corpus group, and the agreement must 
therefore, it would seem, be the result either of chance or of 
conflation. The latter may be presumed in the case of R! on 
account of the number of agreements, and in those of H*® and 
Pr on account of their nature; and the curious disposition of 
these outside correspondences suggests that the latter half of the 
passage examined is more extensively contaminated than the 
earlier. The remaining fifty-six readings in which C; and Tt? 
agree against Cp find support in at least three other manu- 
scripts and are therefore of less evidential value. That C,has 
no particular connection with any manuscript other than 
Tt? is evident from a consideration of those readings in which 
it differs from Tt®. These are forty-one in number, but the great 
majority are useless as evidence. For no less than thirty-three 

‘I have not examined the manuscript at New College, Oxford, (Nw) which 


is said to be the closest to Tt*, but Zupitza is quite clear that it is with Tt? 
and not Nw that C; most closely agrees. 
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are readings common to many, often to all the other manu- 
scripts, while four (52°, 75?, 79", 111) are peculiar to C;, being 
found in no manuscript whatever. There remain four readings in 
which C; agrees with a small group of manuscripts against Tt?: 
thus 5? is found in Tt! only, 32? in H® S!, 68! in E! H' L R', 
70' in E! H'! L. The correspondence of the last two groups 
is curious, but the readings are not themselves of much value. 
It is conceivable that conflation has occurred, but we are by no 
means forced to suppose it. Thus we find that whereas there 
are twenty exclusive correspondences between C; and Tt’, only a 
single other manuscript, namely Tt', shows any such corre- 
spondence at all, and that only in a single reading.® 

It is therefore clear that the source of C; is most nearly rep- 
resented by Tt. At the same time C; is not derived from Tt? 
itself. This is evident from the cases in which C; agrees with 
Cp where Tt? is divergent. Of these there are thirty, some 
possibly printer’s corrections and a few more accidents, but 
others clearly significant (e. g. 8, 19, 27?, 51, 53°, 69). On the 
other hand Tt?, which is a late manuscript, is not derived from 
C;, as is shown by its occasional, though rare, agreements with 
Cp where C; is divergent. There are only ten of these, and 
again allowance must be made for correction and accident, but 
three at least seem to be significant (70', 75?, 797). We may 
then safely conclude that C, was printed froma manuscript 
closely allied to, but not identical with, Tt?, nor descended from 
it.6 Since, however, the divergences of C; are easily explained as 
individual variations and its agreements with other manu- 
scripts as accidental, there is nothing to prevent our supposing 
it to have been printed from the immediate parent of Tt’, and 
the very close agreement between the two texts suggests that 
this may actually have been the case. 


5 It is to be presumed that some of the four readings peculiar to C; are to be 
found in Nw, but the greatest possible number of exclusive correspondences 
afforded by that manuscript is four. No doubt some of the exclusive corres- 
pondences of C7 and Tt? are also to be found in Nw, but it seems exceedingly 
unlikely that they would amount to as many as sixteen. 

6 It might have been a daughter of Tt? in which a certain number of readings 
had been introduced from another source, say Cp. But if we allow the assump- 
tion of conflation in hypothetical manuscripts a definite conclusion becomes 
impossible. It is only through the exclusion of such a possibility that the state- 
ment that B is (or is not) descended from A can ever be significant. 
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We have already seen that C, was printed from C;, but we 
have Caxton’s own word for it that the text was carefully re- 
vised by comparison with a new manuscript, and this claim 
is amply borne out by the table of collations. The readings in 
which C, differs from C; number thirty-nine, but of these not 
more than twenty-six are of much value, the rest being small 
modernizations or other variants for which there is no reason to 
suppose any manuscript source (13?, 16, 27!, 48!, 524, 54!, 571,652, 
84, 92, 96', 104, 111). The following table shows which manu- 
scripts agree with C; in the twenty-six passages in question;’ 
but it has been necessary to distinguish between those which 
agree exactly and those which only do so approximately, since, 
while of course the former are more likely sources, the latter 
cannot be left out of consideration. 


24 all except H* Tt? Pr. 67! all except R! Tt! Tt?. 

36 all except H’ Tt? Ed. 70! all except A? E! H! L S! Tt? Pr. 

37-8 all except Tt?. 722 A? Hé 

41 all except E' H* Dd Tt?; but R! 73%all except Tt! Tt?; but H! approx. 
approx. only. only. 

45! L R?S! Cp Tt! Ed Hy Pr; approx. 73*4 E* H'! H? R'; approx. all others 
A? Hf except L Tt? EA. 

48? all except Tt’. 74 approx. only Pr. 

52! all except H* Dd Tt! Tt? Pr. 74 all except A! E® H! Tt?. 

52* all except E! Dd Tt! Tt’. 74° all except E* H® R! R? S! S? Cp Tt?. 

52* all except Tt?. 744 all except R! Tt’. 

56: A! E- E? L R*S' Dd. 78 all except R! Tt’. 

62! A? E! H?H’L Cp Hy; approx. all 79 all manuscripts. 
others except Tt?. 83 al! except E! Tt?. 


From this it is evident that none of the manuscripts examined 
will supply all the readings required, for there is no real likeli- 
hood of 74! having been derived from any of them, and the 
only two that approximate to it are otherwise quite out of the 
running. But even setting this reading aside the field is severely 
restricted by 72%, which certainly seems a particularly clear 
significant variant. Here we have three manuscripts as possible 
sources, but all are excluded by some other reading. A? fails in 
two and is only approximate in two others (56', 70: 451, 73%); 
H® fails in four and is only approximate in three others (24?, 
52!, 56', 74%: 62!, 45!, 73%); while Tt! fails in five and is only 


7 It will be best to count 70', 73! and 734 each as a single reading, thus 
reducing the number to twenty-three. 
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approximate in two others (52!, 528, 67!, 62!, 73%4). 
Evidently A® does best, and it should be further observed that 
56! is of very doubtful significance, that its failure in 70 is 
confined te the second part, and that its approximations in 45! 
and 73% are practically sufficient. Still there remain 70? and 
74 which seemingly bar this manuscript. 

The really remarkable thing is how very little there is to 
choose between the manuscripts as possible sources for the 
readings of Cy. If we exclude five which are defective, and Tt* 
which is naturally uniformly unsuccessful, there remain six- 
teen manuscripts of which the most successful succeeds exactly 
in nineteen cases and approximately in one case, and the least 
successful exactly in twelve and approximately in three. There 
is also one, H*, which for the portion for which it is available, 
the later half precisely, is more successful than any other, exactly 
supplying eleven readings out of thirteen. But for the missing 
portion three manuscripts (L R?S') supply all ten readings. If, 
therefore, the missing part of H* had equal comparative success, 
this manuscript when perfect would have supplied twenty-one 
readings out of twenty-three for certain and ranked easily 
first. The actual figures are as follows, in order of success: 

(H® 21,) Hy 19-20, L 19, A® 18-20, R? 18-20, E*® 18-9, 
Cp 18-9, A? 17-9, S' 17-9, H’ 17-8, Ed 17-8, E* 16-8, S? 16-8, 
Pr 15-8, Tt! 15-7, H® 14-7, R! 12-5. 

The reason for this uniformity is of course the large number 
of readings which are supplied by nearly all the manuscripts. 
Of the twenty-three readings there are only four which are not 
supplied either exactly or approximately by a majority, while 
of these four the most successful manuscripts only supply two 
each (L Cp Tt! Hy). It will be remembered that Koch assigned 
the source of Caxton’s second manuscript to what he described 
as the Ed-Dd group. According to Liddell this is not one group 
but two, but the class of manuscripts intended is fairly clear, 
and includes, of those collated, EX Hy Dd E! At. Now of these 
five only one, Hy, achieves any conspicuous success: Dd is imper- 
fect, but so far as it goes it is a rather markedfailure. Examining 
the other manuscripts that supply certainly eighteen readings 
or more, we observe that H® and R? belong to the Petworth 
group, and Cp and L to the Corpus group (A® and E* are not 
placed by Liddell). There are therefore three groups competing 
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for the honor. Now if we take the five manuscripts of the 
Ed-Dd group, we find that between them they supply exactly 
all but three readings: in 72? they fail wholly, in 73** they 
give a sufficient approximation, while in 74' E* comes as near as 
any manuscript to success. Of the Petworth group we have, 
besides H? and R?*, R', S', and Pr, and these five manu- 
scripts between them supply for certain all but two read- 
ings, namely, 72? and 74', while Pr comes as near as any 
manuscript to supplying the second of these. Lastly the more 
restricted Corpus group (excluding the Tt?-H® branch) is sup- 
posed to consist of L, Cp, and S?, and these three manuscripts 
together again fail in three readings only, 72?, 73* 4, and 74', and 
two of them supply a working approximation to 73**. Moreover 
if we extend the Corpus group to include H® we get 72? supplied. 
It cannot, then, honestly be said that there is anything to choose 
between these three groups, and we seem bound to suppose 
either that Koch’s conclusion was invalid or that the relations 
of the manuscripts are not constant. Certainly it does not 
appear possible to determine the affinities of Caxton’s second 
manuscript for the opening of the Knight’s Tale. If Liddell’s 
classification is to be trusted it follows that in this passage at 
any rate the manuscript was profoundly conflated. 

The next print, Py», reproduces the distinctive readings of Cs 
and is therefore printed from it (assuming, of course, as I shall 
do throughout, that no editions have been lost). It has, how- 
ever, a number of variants of its own. There are in allforty-two, 
but of these no more than eight possess any serious significance 
(1, 2', 5*, 112, 13%, 29?, 100). Only one of these, namely 
29", seems conclusive as to manuscript influence, but it might 
have been derived from any manuscript except Tt?. One, 16, 
is-found in no manuscript; and one, 2', only in Pr where the 
passage is recast: these two are therefore probably individual 
peculiarities of Py. Similarly 5* and 11?, though found in many 
manuscripts, are very likely individual variants, and thismay be 
the case likewise with 1, which is a natural alteration if ‘telleth’ 
will pass as a plural. There remain 13? and 100°. In the word 
‘sustre’ the termination (found in Tt? only) is probably a com- 

The other thirty-four are 2?, 13!, 25?, 26, 312, 48%, 55?, 56', 621, 68", 71, 
76%, 85, 87%, 87%, 8%, 914, 92, 934, 944, 951, 95%, 96', 96*, 971, 972, 99, 
101, 111, 114. 
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positor’s peculiarity (cf. 114°) but the reversion to the archaic 
‘u’ in place of ‘y’ is presumably due to manuscript influence 
and is found in A® E! H’L R! R?Cp Dd Tt! Tt? Ed Hy Pr. The 
word ‘conforteth’, combining as it does an archaic form with 
a false sequence of tenses, must clearly be derived from some 
source giving this exact reading: such are E* H® H’ Cp Tt! 
EX Hy Pr. The manuscripts common to these two sets are 
H’ Cp Tt! EX Hy Pr; also possibly E? and H® which are de- 
fective for 13*. Of these Pr alone would supply 2!, but it is not 
a likely source: on the other hand Pr and Tt! would be excluded 
by 11? if this should happen not to be an individual variant. 
But even if we confine our attention to H’? Cp Ed Hy, it will be 
observed that they belong to three widely different groups. 
While therefore we may feel confident that some manuscript 
was used in the preparation of Py we are quite in the dark as to 
its affinities. 

It will be convenient to consider next Pynson’s second 
edition, Pz, since it was clearly printed from Ps, as is proved 
by its reproducing the misprint ‘starft’ for ‘starf’ in 1. 75 which 
W, corrects. At the same time, of the readings in which Py 
differs from Cs, only about half are retained in Ps, in the 
remaining cases those of Cs being substantially restored. Of 
the eight readings which we held to be significant three are 
retained (1, 5?, 13°), four are restored (2!, 11, 16?, 29°), and one 
(100?) is compromised. That these restorations are not due to 
fresh manuscript collation seems proved by 29? in which the 
reading of Cs is supported by no manuscript but Tt®. It would 
appear, therefore, that, before being used as the basis of Pe, Ps 
was corrected with some care by comparison with Cs.° 

Readings of P, not derived from either Py or Cs are eighteen 
in number (6, 7', 21, 22, 33*, 54, 65’, 67, 707, 71, 76, 79, 84°, 87, 95, 


*Or C;, though in that case we should expect to find some distinctive C’ 
readings, which we do not. So far as the eight significant readings are con- 
cerned the restorations might equally well have been made by comparison with 
Ws, and this would seem on the face of it more likely. The supposition, how- 
ever, is ruled out by the fact that P: occasionally restores the archaic ‘hem’ for 
the ‘them’ of P, in cases (87, 95*) where Wy modernizes. Since we can hardly 
suppose that the compositor of P, worked with a manuscript as well as Cs in 
front of him, we must suppose that his copy of Cs had already had manuscript 
alterations inserted. If so it was presumably not the same copy of Cs that was 
used in the preparation of Ps. 
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101, 102?, 109), but the variants are for the most part insignifi- 
cant. Six of them are found anticipated in W, (6, 54, 76, 84°, 95, 
109), but none are of a nature to make one suspect this as an 
actual source. The only readings of any importance are 7!, 33%, 
657, 70°, 71. Of these 71 is supported by S? but is probably no 
more than a slip; 65? is a natural correction found in all manu- 
scripts; 33? is a natural though unmetrical alteration found in 
none. There remain 7!, which almost certainly implies recourse to 
a manuscript, and might have been derived from any manuscript 
except H’ R! Tt! Tt?: and 70°, which might possibly be an 
original misunderstanding, but is much more likely to have been 
derived from a manuscript such as A*, S!, Tt?, or Pr. Since 
Tt? is excluded by 7!, there remain A* S! Pz as possible sources 
of the peculiar readings of Py. Of these A* is not classed by 
Liddell, but S' and Pr both belong to the Petworth group. There 
is therefore good reason to suppose that the copy of P», from 
which P, was printed, besides being corrected by comparison 
with Cs, contained a few readings drawn from a manuscript, 
and there is some indication that this manuscript belonged 
to the Petworth group. 

We now come to W, which must evidently have been printed 
from either Cs or Ps. In the forty-two readings in which Cs and 
P, differ, Wy agrees with Cs in thirty-two and with Py in ten. 
Among these ten are only two of any significance, namely 1 and 
5?, the rest being mostly small modernizations. But we have 
already seen that, fur any compositor ready to accept ‘telleth’ 
as a plural, 1 would be a natural alteration to make, and that 
§& likewise is probably an individual variant. The other six 
most significant readings (2', 117, 13?, 100?) are all in 
favour of Cs, including the really conclusive 29°. There is, 
therefore, no reasonable doubt that Wg, like P», is printed from 
Cs. 

The readings in which Ws differs both from Cs and Py are 
eighteen in number (3, 6, 9, 311, 34, 45%, 46, 547, 63!, 73%, 76, 
84°, 94', 95?, 978, 106', 109, 114*), but of these not more than 
six are of serious significance. In 3 we have an important correc- 
tion which might have been made by an attentive reader 
but might equally be derived from any manuscript except 
Tt?: in 311 and 34 we have what may be an idiosyncracy of the 
compositor, but which, if derived from a manuscript, might 
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come from A! A?’ E® H® S! Ed or possibly E? H' H® Gg: 
while in 73? we have what is probably an individual variant; 
it is found in no manuscript though there is a hint of it in H® 
(where ‘whiche’ is interlined): in 9 and 106 we have important 
variants, which however wholly lack manuscript support. There 
is nothing here to prove recourse to a manuscript, but if any is 
to be supposed one resembling H* is perhaps indicated, es- 
pecially as this is one of six manuscripts which would give the 
W, reading ‘vylanye’ in 84; though H® likewise will supply 31°, 
34, and 84, and also.6 and 95? in addition. We shall later on see 
some reason to suppose that recourse was actually had to 
a manuscript, but not to one resembling either H® or H’°. 

Our last and not least difficult problem is the source used by 
Thynne in Gs. Examining the list of eighteen readings in which 
W, differs from Cz, it will be found that Gs; reverts exactly to 
the reading of Cs in four instances only: two in which W, is 
clearly in error (94', 972), and two which are modernizations 
(311, 34). Otherwise G; either follows the original variations of 
Ws, (eleven instances), or normalizes (46), or gives evidence of 
some other source (9, 106"). It is true that the eleven agree- 
ments with W, include six agreements with P2 and that the seven 
disagreements include three agreements with Pe, though there 
are none of them of any importance. But 3, 45, and 73? seem 
conclusive of dependence on and 63!, 71, 92, 98?, 100*, 
tend to confirm independence of Py and Pz. We may assume 
therefore that Gs; was printed from Wg, ‘and interest centres 
on the source whence the original variants of Gs were derived. 
A few might come from Ps, but these include only one of 
importance, and since the great majority certainly came from 
elsewhere, the discussion of P2 as a possible source could have no 
relevance at the moment. 

The readings in which Gs differs from Ws are sixty-seven in 
number, and of these less than a score agree with Pe. But these 
readings include of course many that have no significance. 
Several are obvious corrections of errors in Wo, several are 
small modernizations or compositor’s individualities: further a 
number are found in all or nearly all manuscripts (11', 18, 37}, 
65°, 757, 878, 94%, 95%, 967, 111) and others in no manuscript 
24', 29!, 521, 917, 918, 103?) and are therefore useless for deter- 
mining the source. Excluding these and a few other minor vari- 
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ants there remain thirty-three to which some significance can be 
attached. But even these are not supplied by any single manu- 
script, as may be seen from 1. 68, in which the reading ‘assureth 
for to’ is found in no manuscript, though ten supply ‘assureth’ 
(A® E! H! H® H® H? R! Tt! EX Hy) and seven supply ‘for to’ 
(E? L R? S'S? Cp Pr). Or, if we pick out what seem to be the 
three most crucial readings of G3, we find 63? in eight manu- 
scripts (A? E' H' H® H’ R! Hy), 72! in seven manuscripts 
(E*? H® L R? S! Cp), and in only two manuscripts (A! E*): 
only one manuscript (H*) supplying as many as two out of the 
three readings. The following table gives the manuscript 
agreements for the thirty-three original and significant variants 
of G3: 
1? all except R! Tt! Tt*. 
5! LR? S! S? Cp Pr(?).° 


66 A? E? R?S*. 
68? A? E' H' H’ R' Tt? Ed Hy. 


7! all except H’? R! Tt! Tt?. 68° E? L R? S'S? Cp Pr. 

7? all except E! Dd Tt?. 72: E* H? L R? Cp. 

9 H? Cp 77 all except E! S* Tt! 
12! R}, 80 

13? all except At E* H® S! S?. 81 L R?S!'S* Pr. 

22 E' Dd. 82 H? H*H’ R' R?S'Cp EAHy 
E'R'Dd. Pr. 

Hi. 947 all except E’ H! S! Tt?. 

51 944 A! 

52? all except E! H! H* Dd Tt?. 102? all except E' H! S* Tt?. 
56 all except H' R! S? Tt! Tt’. 106' all except A? H? S! Tt?. 
59 A! E! E? H’ R! Dd. 106 all except A! E? R! Tt! Tt?. 
61' L 108 all except A? E* H! Tt! Tt?. 


64 


63? A’ E! H! H? H’ R! EA Hy. 


H’. 


112 all except E' H®* R! Tt?. 
116 R! R? S' Cp Hy. 


If we analyze this table we find the manuscripts ranged in 


order of success, with the number of readings supplied by each, 
as follows (excluding imperfect manuscripts except H* which 
again receives an average for the missing portion): 

R? 21, Cp 19, (H® 19,) H’ 18, L 18, Hy 17, Pr 16 (?), Ed 16, 
S' 16, A? 15, H® 15, R! 15, S? 15, E* 13, E! 12, Tt! 9. 

Here it will be noticed that R? stands somewhat apart from 
the rest, while the next twelve manuscripts follow in a close 
series, Cp H® H’ L being the most successful. It will also be 


10 The Chaucer Society print of the Petworth manuscript is ambiguous. 
In this line the word ‘ther’ is enclosed in brackets, but what is meant thereby is 
not stated. 
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remembered that Koch concluded the source to have belonged 
to the Petworth group, of which R? and H*® are members. Cp and 
L are, however, supposed to belong to the smaller Corpus 
group, while H’ belongs to another group altogether. The 
manuscripts of the Petworth group examined are H® R! R? S! 
Pr, and these five between them will supply twenty-six out of 
the thirty-three readings (i.e. all except 22, 44’, 51, 61', 64, 80, 
94*). On the other hand the manuscripts of the extended Corpus 
group examined are H® L S* Tt? Cp, and these five supply 
twenty-four out of the thirty-three readings (i.e. all except 
12', 22, 44", 447, 51, 59°, 63?, 64, 94*). Lastly the so-called 
Ed-Dd group includes the examined manuscripts A' E! Dd EX 
Hy, and these five (of which one is slightly and one seriously 
imperfect) supply twenty-one out of the thirty-three readings 
(i.e. all except 5', 9, 12!, 447, 51, 611, 64, 66, 68°, 72', 80, 81). 
This last is less successful and may be dismissed, but between 
the other two there is not very much to choose. Of the thirty- 
three readings twenty-two are supplied by either group, five 
by neither; Petworth supplies four in which Corpus fails, and 
_ Corpus two in which Petworth fails. Of the five in which both 
'\ fail two are supplied by the EX-Dd group, two by H! alone, and 
one by H’ alone. Individually the failures of the two groups are 
of approximately equal weight. It cannot therefore be said that 
either group is markedly more successful than the other in 
supplying the readings peculiar to Gs. It will be remembered 
that, according to Koch, MS. Phillipps 8137 (P\*) came nearest 
to proving a completé source of these readings. This manu- 
script I have not seen, but Koch does not claim for it complete 
success, and supposing that its relative success is the same in 
the Knight’s as in the Pardoner’s Tale, we should I think be 
bound to account for the fact by a close individual relation to 
the source, rather than by its membership of the same general 
group. Of course there is nothing unlikely in Thynne having 
made use of more than one manuscript in the preparation of his 
edition. 

Before summing up the results of this inquiry a word is 
needed as to the order of the tales in the different prints. Into 
this I have made no independent investigation and merely take 
the facts as given in Miss Hammond’s excellent Chaucer 
manual. The order of the tales in Cz is, according to the usual 
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grouping, AB'F'E*DE'F*GCB?HI. This is found in H* and may 
therefore be presumed to be the original order of this branch of 
the extended Corpus group, disturbed in Tt?. The order in Cs 
does not appear to be that of any known manuscript, and most 
likely Caxton merely took a hint from his source toward an im- 
proved order. All he did was to bring together F! and F* between 
E? and D, and the union of F! and F? is common to various 
types. This order was preserved in Pygand The next change 
was made in W, where the order is that of H’? minus Gamelyn, 
namely AB'DE'E*F'F*GCB?HI. But this order was easily 
obtainable from that of Cs by moving DE! from after F* to 
before E?, a transposition that may have been suggested by any 
manuscript of the Ellesmere type. This confirms what was 
before the rather slight suspicion that some manuscript source 
was used in the preparation of Ws, but does not help in the 
identification of the manuscript since neither H® nor H® has 
the Ellesmere order. Lastly Gs reverts to the order of Cz. 
This was easily effected by moving E*F' from after E' to before 
D and reversing them in the process. The order, as already 
mentioned, is found in H*, but is unlikely to have been derived 
from that manuscript, since it is by no means successful in 
supplying the peculiar readings of Gs. 

To sum up. Caxton printed his first edition from a manu- 
script closely resembling, perhaps the immediate parent of, 
Tt?, a somewhat peculiar manuscript belonging to a branch of 
the Corpus group. His second edition he printed from his first 
after it had been extensively altered by comparison with 
another manuscript whose affinities cannot be determined. 
Pynson printed his first edition from a copy of Caxton’s second 
in which certain readings had been introduced from some 
manuscript of whose nature we know nothing. Pynson’s 
second edition was printed from his first, but the copy used had 
been collated with Caxton’s second (not however with the copy 
previously used) and a few readings introduced from a manu- 
script possibly of the Petworth group. Wynkyn de Worde 
printed his edition from Caxton’s second, and it is probable 
that he too had recourse to some manuscript source, though 
this cannot be identified. Lastly Thynne’s edition was printed 
by Godfray from that of de Worde, extensive alterations being 
again made by comparison with a manuscript. This manuscript 
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may have been closely related to one now extant (PA*) which is 
classed as belonging to the Petworth group, though the readings 
disclose no particular affinities with manuscripts of this group 
in general, and it is quite likely that more than one manuscript 
was used. 

The following conclusions seem to be of interest. While 
Caxton’s first edition was the only one set up from manuscript, 
the printers of the next five editions all had recourse more or less 
extensively to manuscript sources in the hope of improving 
their texts. It follows that Caxton’s first edition alone ranks 
with the manuscripts as a textual authority. In no case can the 
readings of the manuscripts used in later editions be recovered 
with anything approaching completeness; the editions them- 
selves are merely reprints of the first more or less seriously 
conflated, and their only textual value ‘ies in the fact that they 
may possibly preserve individual readings derived from manu- 
scripts but not found in any now extant. Lastly the utter 
failure to identify the affinities of the manuscripts used in 
Caxton’s second edition and in Thynne’s, unless it be due to a 
plurality of sources, raises some doubt as to whether conflation 
may not be so wide spread as seriously to interfere with any 
useful classification of the manuscripts. This, however, is 
clearly a problem requiring more extensive investigation before 
any considered opinion can be expressed. pas 
W. W. GREG 
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XXXIV. COLFOX VS. CHAUNTECLEER 


“Geoffrey Chaucer,”’ says Professor Kittredge, “is nearer to 
us than Alexander Pope.” This is true, not only of the spirit 
of his times, but also of the man. Chaucer is more like us than 
Pope is: we feel more mental, moral, and spiritual kinship with 
the writer of the Nun’s Priest’s Tale than with the author of the 
Essay on Man. But, though this is true, we are not to think 
that therefore we understand him more thoroughly. In reality, 
we comprehend nearly all of Pope, and some of him we don’t 
like; per contra, we like all of Chaucer that we comprehend: 
yet there are moods and meanings in him hard to fathom. 

Though the modern reader finds some of his meanings 
obscure, we may be sure that they were clear to his contempora- 
ries. We can draw no other conclusion from the evidence of his 
firm, compact style, and his unfailing choice of the right word. 
When Chaucer’s meaning is not plain to us, the fault lies in our 
ignorance either of his speech and education or of the smaller 
and more interesting facts of his life and times. Often we are 
baffled by a passage which we feel contains more meaning or 
humor thin we can get from it. What would we give to appeal 
to the author in the words of Criseyde: 


For al this world ne can I reden what 

It sholde been; som jape, I trowe, is this; 
And but your-selven telle us what it is, 
My wit is for to arede it al to lene; 

As help me god, I noot nat what ye mene. 


Chaucer’s mood complicates his meaning; and his most intricate 
mood is humor. The greatest rub in the path of understanding 
it is partial appreciation. Our satisfaction at having seen 
something, one or two points, perhaps, quite prevents us from 
seeing more. In exploring Chaucer’s humor we are sailing on 
perilous seas; yet it is true that we are in more danger of not 
seeing his whole meaning than we are of misrepresenting what 
we see. We lose more than we distort. 
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With these considerations in mind, let us turn to the tale of 
the Nun’s Priest. Here we are in the midst of Chaucer’s 
humor; here we have his skill at its finest and his genius at its 
height. Harry Bailly has ordered the priest to tell a tale, and 
to be merry about it. “Yis, sir,”’ replies the goodly man, “But 
I be merry, y-wis I wol be blamed.” This gives the note; 
but the preacher, from force of habit, casts his whole fable into 
homiletic form, adds long illustrations, or exempla, and uses 
the main episode to point a serious moral. Yet all this covers 
the story only as the robe covers the priest. Inside is the 
‘large breest,’ swelling with fun and ironic humor, and unfolding 
the irresistibly comic tale in admirable periods of eloquence. 

Its most delightful quality is the mock-heroic. Royal 
Chauntecleer’s grim forebodings; Dame Pertelote’s contempt 
for his cowardice; her common-sense prescriptions for his diet; 
Chauntecleer’s defense of the significance of dreams, and his long 
appeal to grave authorities; his supercilious rejection of homely 
remedies, and his ironical praise of woman, which restores his 
good humor—what glorious fun! Yet, even though the general 
tone of the story is sympathetic and not satirical, and though 
we like to think that Chaucer wrote it solely as a perfect bit of 
comic narrative, to judge it properly we must put ourselves in 
the place of his audience. ; 

Now the medieval readers did not understand ‘art for art’s 


sake’; they preferred useful stories: stories that taught, that 


satirized, or that pointed an excellent moral. The authors were 
of the same mind; the attitude of even the most ‘artistic’ of 
them is exposed by Pandarus: 


How-so it be that som men hem delyte 
With subtil art hir tales for to endyte, 
Yet for al that, in hir entencioun, 
Hir tale is al for som conclusioun. 


Chaucer, of course, does point a moral at the end of his fable; 
yet I question whether the medieval reader, although delighted 
with the mock-heroics and pleased with the moral, was satisfied 
with the very general nature of the satire on human frailty in 
the rest of the tale. Moreover, the thing is told with such 
verve and high spirits, that it is hard not to suspect that author 
and audience saw something further in it to amuse them: 
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something besides the main comic dialogue, the characters, 
and the stock situation, which time has hidden from us. 

This suspicion gathers weight when one considers the origin 
of the Cock and the Fox. It is drawn from an incident in the 
Renart epic. The Renart, in its allegorical sense, was a satire on 
contemporary society. Are we sure that Chaucer’s selection 
departed completely from this tradition of contemporary satire, 
and took perennial human nature as its province? Furthermore, 
the Cock and the Fox is a fable. Fables, in the Middle Ages, 
were commonly-used engines of satire. In the hands of Marie de 
France, the animal figure always concealed a man. It is evident 
that Chaucer’s readers were educated to expect satirical hits 
and some more than didactic pieces of allegory in their beast 
epic and beast fable. The Nun’s Priest’s Tale, we must remem- 
ber, is Chaucer’s first and only fable; it deserves closer study 
than it has received. We must look beneath his lively pictures 
of human character for sly contemporary hits. 

Indeed, after the moral has been pointed, the narrator 
gravely announces that the tale is, in fact, something more than 


a folye 
As of a fox, or of a cok and hen. 


This homiletic assurance, while thoroughly in character, seems 
nothing but anti-climax; but there is no anti-climax if we 
catch Chaucer’s solemn wink. 

Let us turn to the story, then, to see if there are any grounds 
in fact for our suspicion. In the first place, the date of the 
poem has not been fixed. The maturity and finished excellence 
of its execution, however, lead most scholars to place it in the 
later period of the Canterbury Tales, or, roughly, 1390-1400: 
a decade which included the last years of the reign of Richard II, 
and the usurpation of Henry IV. 

The natural places in which to look for possible inner mean- 
ings are, as we have seen, the passages in which the sense is 
unclear, in which Chaucer added to his original, or varied from 
it. One of the particulars in which Chaucer seems somewhat 
obscure, and also differs from his originals, is in his use of names. 
The fox in the originals is called Reinicke or Renart; Chaucer, 
although he uses the name Renard for the fox in the Legend of 
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Good Women, introduces him here as a colfox, and later calls 
him daun Russel. What is the purpose in these changes? 

Let us look first at the word ‘colfox,’ which is found in English 
only in this passage from Chaucer. It is worth while to give 
Skeat’s note on it in full: 


col-fox; explained by Bailey as a ‘coal-black fox’; and he seems to have 
caught the right idea. Col- here represents M. E. col, coal; and the reference is 
to the brant-fox, which is explained in the New E. Dict. as borrowed from the 
G. brand-fuchs, ‘the German name of a variety of the fox, chiefly distinguished 
by a greater admixture of black in its fur; according to Grimm, it has black feet, 
ears, and tail.’ Chaucer expressly refers to the black-tipped tail and ears in 
1. 4094 above. Mr. Bradley cites the G. kohlfuchs and Du. koolvos, similarly 
formed; but the ordinary dictionaries do not give these names. The old ex- 
planation of col-fox as meaning ‘deceitful fox’ is difficult to establish and is now 
unnecessary.’ ? 


Skeat is correct in showing that the probable meaning of the 
word coincides with the description of the fox given by Chaucer 
in 1. 4094-5; but in this very description Chaucer also varies 
from all the other versions of the story. In the Renart, and also 
in Reinhart Fuchs Chantecler dreamed that he saw a beast 
clothed in a red fur coat, with an opening at the neck made of 
bone. This he made Chantecler put on.* Chaucer's Chaunte- 
cleer, on the contrary, has no allegory in his dream, but hard 
fact. A reddish-yellow beast, something like a dog, tipped with 
black at both ends, with murder in his glowing eyes, came after 
him. 

It seems evident that Chaucer had some purpose in view in 
making his fox a colfox, and in carefully describing him later 
in the story: 


And tipped was his tail and bothe his eres 
With blak, unlyk the remenant of his heres. 


Let us examine this animal more closely. Why ‘colfox’? 
‘“‘Colfox,”’ as a common noun, occurs, we know, only in this 
passage from the Nun’s Priest. But Colfox is also a proper 


1“As doth the fox, Renard.” LGW 2448. 
2 Notes, p. 255. 
3 Kate O. Petersen, Sources of the Nonne Prestes Tale, p. 53. 
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name, a surname; and is found in England from Chaucer’s 
time to ours.‘ 

Of the Colfoxes living in the period 1360-1400, two, Nicholas 
and Richard Colfox, were prominent men, and were known at 
court. Both were at one time or another closely associated with 
the castle at Barton-Segrave, co. Northampton, which belonged 
to Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk. 


41257 Richard Cotrox, Chester (Second Rept. Hist. Mss. Comm., 300). 
1303-4 William Cotrox, Chester (Rec. Soc. Lanc. Ches. LIX, 64). 1307 William 
Coxtrox, Nantwich, co. Ches. (Hall, J. Nantwich, 406). 1309 William Cotrox, 
Nantwich (36th Rept. Dep. Keeper of P. Recs. App. II, 358). 1339 William and 
Nicholas Corrox, Nantwich (Des. Cat. Anc. Deeds, VI, 376). 1357 Peter 
Coxrox (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1354-8, 642). 1371 Giles Cotrox (C. P. R. 1370-4, 98). 
1374 John CotFrox, Mokeleston, Staffs. (Hist. Coll. co. Staff. XIII, 105). 1375 
John Cotrox (C. P. R. 1374-7, 216). 

From this time until far into the fifteenth century the only CoLroxEs 
named are a NICHOLAS and a RICHARD, with following exceptions: 

1394 William Cotrox of Chidiok, Dorset (Som. & Dors. N. & Q., XII, 369). 
1395 John Cotrox, Staffs. (Hist. Coll. Staff., XV, 72). 1400 Emma Cotrox, 
Chester (C. P. R. 1391-1400, 649). 1412 William Launce, alias Cotrox, Chiltern 
Dommer, Somerset (Som. Rec. Soc. XXIX, 127). 1428 John Coxrox, Kingston 
(Feudal Aids, IV, 192). 

The name continues to the present day: 

1452 Richard Cotroxe, Wroxale co. Somerset (C. P. R. 1446-1452, 581). 
1466 Henry Corrrox, Leicester (Kec. Bor. of Leic. II, 429). 1492 Agn. and 
Marg. Cotrox, Leicester, (ibid., 333). 1502 Roger Cotrox, Bridport, Dorset 
(Som. and Dor, N. & Q., VII, 294). 1539 John Cotrox, Haughmond Abbey, 
Salop (Let. & Pap., For. & Dom., XIV, ii, 42). 1545 Richard Cotrox, Codes- 
cote, Salop (ibid., XX, i, 222). 1545 Thomas Coterox, Meriden, Salop (iid., 
XX, i, 531; ii, 542). 

1501 Robert Cotrox, Sundridge (Fielding, C. H., Rec. of Rochester Dioc., 
273). 

Lichfield Wills and Administrations (Index Lib., 7): 1535 Cotrox, ——, 23. 
1540 John Coiroxe, 24. 1548 Richard Cotrox, 26. 1551 Alan CoLtroxe, 27. 
1551 Thomas CorroxE, 27. 1554 William Corrrox, 28. 1600 Thomas CoLe- 
FOXE, 180. 1621 Thomas CorEroxe, 418. 

1551 Christopher Cotrax, Beoley (Worcester Wills, Index Lib. 31, p. 128). 
1582 Katherine Cotroxe, Uplyme (Devon Wills, Index Lib. 35, 276). 1640 
Agnes CoLeroxE Bridgewater (Taunton Wills, Index Lib. p. 155). John Cote- 
FOXE, Ist Sergeant (Royalist Comp. Papers, Index Lib., 108). 1590-1600 Wil- 
liam Corerox (Northants and Rutland Wills, Index Lib., I, 175). 

1598 Adam Cotroxg, Preston Gubballs, Salop (Prerog. Court of Canterbury, 
Index Lib. 25, IV, 98.) 1621 Edw. Corerox, Uffington, Salop (ibid., Index Lib. 
44, VI, 68). 

1597 John Coxtroxe, Berport (Bridport) Dorset (ibid., Index Lib., 25, 98). 
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Richard, undoubtedly the younger of the two men (and 
perhaps the son of Nicholas), appears in the records as an 
intimate associate of the most prominent Lollard knights, and 
later as prince’s esquire under Henry V. We find him first in 
1395, when King Richard granted him a moor called Overmershe, 
in Cheshire.6 This was followed by another gift in the next 
year.6 When Henry IV usurped the power in 1399, Richard 
Colfox evidently enjoyed the especial favor of Henry, Prince of 
Wales (Bluff Prince Hal), for the latter confirmed the grant? 
and made sure that the land was his.* By 1404, however, 
Colfox had associated himself too closely with the Lollard 
knights to please the prince, who seized his property.® In this 
year also’ we find Richard Colfox as an executor of the will 
of Lewis Clifford, the knight and Lollard who, as Professor 


Cal. Dorset Wills and Administrations in Salisbury Probate Court: 1628. 
John Cotrox (Coutrox) Netherbury, p. 60. 1666 Robert CotEroxe, Chard- 
stock, 2. 1716 Henry Cotrox, Over Compton, 60. 

1629 Stephen Cotroxe, Chideocke, Dorset (Som. & Dor. N.& Q., VII, 304). 
1654 John CoLEFax, Wetton Hall, Ches. (Rec. Soc. Lanc. Ches. XXVIII, 230). 
1664, Abraham Coxerax (ibid., LXV, 116). 1669 Thos. CoreFax (ibid., LXTX, 
61). 

Dorset Wills, Index Lib. 22: 1690 William Cotrox, Chideock, 126. 1702, 
Elizabeth Coterox, 1725, John Corrrox, Chideock, 42. 1786 Samuel 
CorFox, 42. 1746 Joshua Cotrox, Bridport, 5. Hutchins, Hist. of Dorset: 
1863 W. Corrox, II, 110. Debrett, House of Commons, 1920 W. P. Cotrox, 
p. 35. 

5 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1391-1396, p. 649. 

$ 1396, July 4. “Grant to Richard de Colfox of the custody of the lands and 
tenements . . . of Fulk son of Fulk-fitz-Waryn . . he to answer for all the 
issues of the same lands over 8 pounds 6s. yearly.” Welsh Records, p. 117. 
(36th Rep. Dep. Keeper of P. R., App. II). 

71400, Mar. 4. “Confirmation to Richard Colfox by Henry Prince of Wales 
of a grant of King Richard, 1395, of the moor of Overmersh . . ” (ibid.) 
#1400, May 22. “Livery to Richard Colfox of the moor of Overmersh.” 
(ibid.) 
1402, Feb. 15. “Grant to Richard Colfox by Henry, Prince of Wales, of the 
moor of Overmershe, for life, together with an annual rent of 7 pounds, 6s. 8d. 
arising out of it.” (ibid.) 

* 1404, July 4. “Writ of Henry Prince of Wales . . . to seize the said... 
moor of Overmersh.” (ibid., 272). 


» Dec. 4, 1404. Wylie, Henry V, p. 272. 
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Kittredge has shown" was one of Chaucer’s friends. Four years 
later, in 1408, the keeping of Barton Segrave Castle was taken 
out of the hands of Richard Colfox, now an esquire, and he was 
found not responsible for its deterioration.” By 1413 we find 
him in partnership with that protagonist of Lollardry, Sir 
John Oldcastle; they have sold the king a jewel, and are dunning 
him for the unpaid balance.” But the next winter sees the arrest 
and trial of the Lollards. Richard Colfox, Esquire, was ex- 
amined at Winchester and tried at Westminster in January, 
1414.4 In March, the King issued the following ‘pardon’: 


The King orders the several sheriffs to proclaim pardon for Lollards, except 
Sir John Oldcastle, Sir Thomas Talbot, Richard Colfox, and nine others, those 
in sanctuary, and those already arrested. 


For a year this Colfox was an outlaw or a prisoner; then on 
May 23, 1415, he was pardoned and reinvested with his lands."® 
After nine years he was still in favor, and in 1428 he received 
a grant.!”? Six years later, he died.'® 

So much for Richard Colfox, Prince’s Esquire, sometime of 
Barton-Segrave, Northamptonshire. As we have seen, he was 
in the closest association with Sir Lewis Clifford, a friend of 
Chaucer, and must have been well known to the poet. Is he 
the Colfox aimed at in the Nun’s Priest’s Tale? Before we can 
decide, we must examine the other Colfox. 

Nicholas Colfox was probably born in Nantwich, co. Chester, 
of a family which had been prominent there for at least a 
century.'® Some of the entries of the name ‘Nicholas Colfox 
of Nantwich’ are, however, so early, that we are forced to 
postulate one, or even two earlier namesakes.2” Even when we 


" Modern Philology, 1,1. (cf. Cal. Pat. R. 1405-8, 165). _ 

® Cal. Pat. R., 1405-8, 413; and Jones, Index to Records, under Barton. 

13 Cal. Pat. R., I Henry V, Ill, 73. 

4 Cott. MS. Cleop. E. II, f£.304. 

Syll. Rymer’s Foedera, II, 578. 

6 37 Rep. Dep. Keeper, App. II, 159. 

17 Feudal Aids, I, 40. 

18 37 Rep. Dep. Keeper, App. II, 159. 

19 See above, note 4. 

20 1339: “Grant by WILLIAM COLFOX to NICHOLAS, his son, of_his 
tenements in Nantwich.” (Desc. Cat. Anc. Deeds, VI, 376). 

1353: “NICHOLAS COLFOX, the younger.” (ibid., 377.) 
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are sure that the documents fall within the active life of our 
Colfox, it is hard to tell which Nicholas is meant, although the 
records at times specify ‘the younger’ or ‘Nicholas Colfox, 
senior.’ 

The first unmistakable reference to the man whom we are 
tracing comes immediately after Henry Bolingbroke’s seizure 
of the throne in 1399. In open Parliament, Colfox was impli- 
cated, as chief coadjutor, in the murder of a man whose 
mysterious death two years before had deeply stirred the people 
of England. In 1397, Mowbray, who was Colfox’s master and 
a creature of Richard II, at the King’s secret order, had arrested 
the duke of Gloucester, taken him to Calais, and there secretly 
murdered him. Gloucester, a prince of the blood, was uncle to 
Henry Bolingbroke, and had long led the popular opposition 
against the detested king. The murder, prearranged and coldly 
accomplished,” of such a powerful man, could not remain 
hidden. Almost at once the truth was suspected, and popular 
feeling ran high against Mowbray. In challenging him at 
Shrewsbury (in 1398, five months after the crime), Henry 
publicly accused him of the murder.” A year later, as we have 
said, in the Parliament held after Henry had driven Richard 
from the throne, a circumstantial story of the dark affair was 
told by an eye-witness. It is the confession of John Hall, 
formerly valet to Mowbray, who guarded the door of the 
Prince’s Inn at Calais during the murder. Hall’s account 
relates that on that night in September, 1397, 


le dit Duc de Norffolc & un Johan Colfox Esquier du dit Duc, viendrent al 
Chaumbre de dit Johan Halle, en la Ville de Caleys. Lequel Johan Colfox 
appella le dit Johan Halle hors de son lyt, luy comaundant de venir 4 dit Duc 
son Seigneur; lequel Johan Halle soy leva de son lyt, & veigna as ditz Duc & 
Jehan Colfox. Et le Duc luy demaunda, Purquoy avez atant demure; & luy 
demaunda s’il oiast rien del Duc de Gloucestre? Quel Johan Halle respontist, 


1380: “NICHOLAS COLFOX, of Nantwich.” (36 Rep. Keeper, App. II, 


1384: “NICHOLAS COLFOX, of Nantwich.” (Rec. Soc. Lanc., 58, 168.) 

1397: “Nicholas COLFOX, senior.” (36 Rep. Keep., App. II, 117). 

1408: “Nicholas COLFOX, Knight.” (ibid., 307). 

21 The damning circumstances are strikingly set forth in Professor James 
Tait’s essay in Historical Essays, Owens College, 1907, pp. 193 ff. 

% Chron. Monk of St. Denys, XIX, ch. 11. : 
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Qu’il supposa qu’il fuist mort. Et le dit Duc de Norffolc disoit, noun; nepur- 
quaunt de dit nadgairs Roy luy avoit charge pur mourdrer le dit Duc de Glouces- 
tre: Et que le dit nadgairs Roy, & le Duc d’Aumarle, adonges Count de Rote- 
land, avoient envoiez certains leurs Esquiers & Vadlets pur estre illoeques . . . 


And, later, having gathered more men— 

... soy alérent ovesque le dit 
Duc de Norffolc toutz ensemble vers |’Ostell appelle le Princes In. Et quant ils 
furent illeoges, le dit Duc de Norffolc metta les ditz Johan Colfox, William 
Hampsterly, —— Bradeston, William Serle, —— Fraunceys, William Roger, 
William Denys, —— Cok del Chaumbre, & Johan Halle, en une maison deinz 
le dit Hostell, et ala son chemyn .. . 


Then he tells how they brought the duke of Gloucester to this 
house, where Colfox and the others were placed in wait for him, 
and how they murdered him. Let us stop here to glance back 
at our text. 

A Colfox, ful of sly iniquitee 

Wayting his tyme on Chauntecleer to falle, 

As gladly doon thise homicydes alle, 

That in awayt liggen to mordre men. 

O false mordrer, lurking in thy den! (395, 403-6). 

That the name Johan of the Colfox who acted as Mowbray’s 
right-hand man in this Calais business is merely a blunder for 
Nicholas, is demonstrated beyond a doubt by later documents: 

1404. Mar. 31. Pardon, out of reverence for Good Friday last, to Nicholas 

om ‘chivaler,’ for the death of Thomas, late Duke of Gloucester, the king’s 
uncle: 
An ancient petition shows that Colfox had earnestly sued 
Henry for this pardon.* It was granted, as we see, a little less 
than seven years after the murder had taken place. In that 
time he had risen from esquire to knight. 

All the other parties to the murder did not escape as easily 
as Colfox. John Hall, immediately after his confession, was put 
to death with the peculiarly savage refinements* which the law 


% Rot. Parl. 111, 452b. Reproduced in Froissart (ed. Kervyn) XVI, 290. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 5 Henry IV, I, 381. 

% Ancient Petitions, File 254, No. 12671. 

«|. . Treinez del Tour-hill jesqes a les Fourkes de Tybourne, & la 
bowelez, & ses bowels arcz devaunt luy, & puis . . penduz, decollez, & quar- 
terez, & son teste envoie a Caleys ou le mourdre fuist fait, & les quartres en- 
voiez as autres licux ou le Roy plerra. ”—Rot. Pari. III, 45? 
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reserved for traitors. William Serle, another of the murderers, 
one of the Gentlemen of Richard’s Bedchamber, and an executor 
of his will,?” was captured in 1404, and condemned as a traitor 
for the murder of the Duke of Gloucester. His death was 
considerably prolonged** and made a deep impression on the 
country. It is recorded in many chronicles. Even the authori- 
ties admitted that he had suffered “more and severer penalties 
than other our traitors have endured before these times.’’* 

But to return to Colfox. Less than three weeks after Hall’s 
confession, Henry seized Colfox’s property. 


1399. Nov. 3. Grant to the king’s esquire Henry Lyvermer of the lands, rents, 
and services which Nicholas Colfox had of the grant of Thomas Mowbray, late 
duke of Norfolk, in Barton Segrave, co. Northampton.” 


His pardon for murder was followed in 1405 by another: this 
time for ‘treasons, insurrections, rebellions, and felonies.’* 
The remaining references to him are of little importance: a 
mention of his rental,®* a pardon for not appearing to be sued 
for debt,®* and a tax assessment on his property in Gloucester.™ 
So much for the documents. 

We have found, then, in this man, a plausible reason why 
Chaucer departed from all the variants of the beast fable to 
make the villain of his piece a ‘Colfox.’ The killing of Glou- 
cester, a prince of England and youngest son to Edward III, 
was more than murder: it was treason. Hall and Serle, as 
we have seen, were executed as traitors. It is worth noting 
that Chaucer likens the Colfox not to murderers, but to famous 
traitors: 


27 Wills of Kings, 200. 

28 Beginning at Pontefract “he was drawn by horses through the streets, 
and afterwards through those of Lincoln and Norwich, and the towns in Suffolk, 
Essex, and Hertford through which he passed on his way to London. He was 
more than once hanged by the neck and cut down alive. At length he reached 
the capital,” where he suffered the same death which Hall had undergone. — 
Wylie, J. H., Henry IV, IV, 451. 

29 Close Rolls, § Henry IV, ii, 1. 

8 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1 Henry IV, ii, 57. 

31 bid., 7 Henry IV, i, 80. 

® 36 Rep. Dep Keep. App. I, 307. 

3 C, Pat. R. 5 Hen. IV, 101. 

4 Feudal Aids, IV, 49. 
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O newe Scariot, newe Ganilon! 
False dissimilour, O Greek Sinon, 
That broughtest Troye al outrely to sorwe! (406-8) 


Besides throwing light on the mysterious Colfox, this notor- 
ious murder may also explain the presence of one of Chaunte- 
cleer’s exempla. These illustrative anecdotes, as we know, 
were borrowed from Cicero or Valerius Maximus, and added by 
Chaucer to the fable. The first and longer of them (which 
constitutes one-eighth of the entire poem) is a harrowing tale of 
a secret murder, done in a foreign town. Near the end of it, 
Chaucer digressed from his exemplum original to apostrophize 
God the just, and to reflect on the discovery of hidden murder: 


O blisful god, that art so just and trewe! 

Lo, how that thou biwreyest mordre alway! 
Mordre wol out, that see we day by day. 

Mordre is so wlatsom and abhominable 

To god, that is so just and resonable, 

That he ne wol nat suffre it heled be; 

Thogh it abyde a yeer, or two, or three, 

Mordre wol out, this is my conclusioun. (230-237) 


If this emphatic aside, coupled with the anecdote of the 
secret murder done in a foreign town, be compared with the 
hidden murder of Gloucester at Calais; and if the vigorous 
characterization of the traitorous, murdering, and unique 
colfox be placed beside the Colfox of John Hall’s confession, 
it seems more than possible that Chaucer, in writing the Nun’s 
Priest’s Tale, was touching contemporary history. 

On this hypothesis, the work must have been written after 
September, 1397. Furthermore, it is likely that Chaucer wrote 
the tale when some little time had elapsed after the crime. We 
cannot think that such a spirited and humorous performance, 
if it made the slightest reference to a revolting murder, could 
have been composed while the country was still shocked by the 
news. 

But, taking the reference for granted, and leaving the 
question of date aside for the moment, let us ask a question: 
was Chaucer, in this passage, aiming at Colfox personally, or 
through him at some man or party which he represented? 
Dryden, in modernizing the Nun’s Priest’s Tale, naturally did 
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not grasp the meaning of colfox; yet he was not blind to the 
shining opportunity which the passage offers for political satire: 
A Fox, full-fraught with seeming sanctity, 
That feared an oath, but, like the devil, would lie; 
Who looked like Lent, and had the holy leer, 
And durst not sin before he said his prayer; 


This pious cheat, that never sucked the blood 
Nor chewed the flesh of lambs but when he could. . . . ™ 


The analogy between Chaucer and Dryden is significant. 
Both were the greatest writers of their time; both wrote for the 
Court; each of them saw a king of England dethroned and 
another set up; each lived in an intensely political age, when 
bitter partisanship was the rule. In his Cock and Fox, Dryden 
aimed at a party. Did Chaucer select a relatively unimportant, 
but notorious knight for his butt (since his name was miracu- 
lously apt), or was Colfox a stalking-horse for higher game? 

To answer this question, we must reconsider the whole 
tale in the light of what we have found. In the first place, 
did Chaucer launch this mock-heroic poem without inspiration 
or stimulus from some actual heroic incident? The murder of a 
duke, we may be sure, was not an occurrence which would 
suggest the writing of a mock-heroic. We remember that the 
central episode is an encounter between a cock and a fox, 
in which neither is killed, but in whiczh both are damaged by 
their own folly: the cock through his ‘ove of flattery, and the 
fox by chattering when he should hold his tongue. 

An encounter took place in 1398, the year after the murder 
of Gloucester: an encounter which every reader of Shakespeare 
or of English history is familiar with. This was the famous 
quarrel of Henry Bolingbroke, then Duke of Hereford, with 
Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, followed by their duel at 
Coventry. Richard stopped the proceedings just before blows 
were struck, and exiled the antagonists: Henry for ten years, 
and Mowbray forever. 

Such an heroic encounter, ending a bit ingloriously, but 
without hurt, for both combatants, furnishes an excellent 
occasion for a sympathetic, humorous fable, done in a grave and 
gay mock-heroic style. Let us go a bit further in search of 
confirmation or disproof of this conjecture. 


£ 
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Chaucer adds to his original in his description of the antag- 
onists. While none of the other variants gives Chantecleer any 
color, Chaucer lavishes colors on him, until the lordly cock seems 
more splendid than Nature warrants: 


His comb was redder than the fyn coral, 

And batailed, as it were a castel-wal. 

His bile was blak, and as the jeet it shoon; 

Lyk asur were his legges, and his toon; 

His nayles whytter than the lilie flour, 

And lyk the burned gold was his colour. (39-44) 


This description is so heightened as to give rise to suspicion. 
I have yet to see or hear of a rooster who combines a black bill, 
white claws, and azure legs with a gold plumage. Moreover, 
there are terms here which give a strong heraldic tint to the 
picture: ‘gold color,’ ‘azure legs,’ ‘battled comb.’ 

Henry of Bolingbroke’s coat of arms, when he entered the 
lists at Coventry, was emblazoned on his armor. His bearings 
at this time were: “England and France ancient; impaling: 
azure, a cross fleury between five martlets or; over all a label of 
five points: three points ermine, and two azure, floretté or.’’” 
The predominant color is gold: the fleurs de lys, the cross, the 
martlets, and the leopards of England. The fields are azure 
and gules (red). The label is white and azure; its teeth form 
crenelated or battlement-like shapes on the red field. The 
ermine-spots are, of course, black, and are shaped like arrow- 
heads (compare Chauntecleer’s bill). This rough description is 
enough to show the striking similarity between Chauntecleer’s 
colors and Henry’s arms. All the colors on Henry’s coat and 
no others, are found on Chauntecleer; and several of them 
Chaucer calls by their heraldic names. 

Contemporary literature lends strength to the surmise that 
Henry was here represented under the guise of a fowl. The 
curious satirical popular poetry of the times constantly refers 


% Scott’s Dryden, XI, 342. 
% Chron. de la Traison et Mort Ric. IT, p. 19. 
7 Doyle, Oficial Baronage, II, 166. 
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to him as a bird: ‘an eron,’** ‘aquila,’*® ‘egle,’#° ‘falcon,’ ‘blessid 
bredd,’® ‘beu brid.’ 

To turn from Chauntecleer to the Colfox, we find that the 
careful description of his colors is also added by Chaucer: 


His colour was bitwixe yelwe and reed; 
And tipped was his tail, and bothe his eres, 
With blak, unlyk the remenant of his heres. (82-4) 


Now, as we have said, it was not Colfox, but Colfox’s master, 
Mowbray, Earl Marshal of England, who met Henry in the lists. 
On his appointment as Earl Marshal in 1397, the office had been 
made hereditary in his family; and he and his heirs male had 
received permission“ from the king in Parliament to ‘have, wear, 
and carry’ as a sign and badge of their high station, a golden 
truncheon tipped with black at both ends. 

To draw these likenesses together, on the one hand we have 
Chauntecleer, splendid in gold, azure, red, white, and black; 
a musical, eloquent, courteous bird, “royal as a prince.” Beside 
him let us put Henry of Bolingbroke, the best knight in England, 
wearing colors identical with Chauntecleer’s; brilliant in music,“ 
learned in logic, referred to as ‘hende egle,’ ‘beu brid,’ and the 
like, in contemporary poems; son to John, King of Castile and 
Leon, and grandson to Edward III of England. 

On the other hand we have a unique type of fox, a colfox: 
as treacherous and bloodthirsty as those who “lie in wait to 
murder men”’; his color is a golden-orange, and he is tipped at 
each end with black; he is Chauntecleer’s adversary. Beside 
him let us place Thomas Mowbray, whose right-hand man in 
the dastardly murder at Calais was Colfox; his badge of office 
is a gold truncheon, tipped at each end with black; he is Henry 
of Bolingbroke’s adversary. 

So much for the colors and general description; but the 
striking likeness between the fable and the duel goes even 


% Wright, Political Poems, I, 364, 365. 

Ibid., 368. 

“© Richard the Redeless (ed. Skeat) II, 9, 145, 176, 190; III, 69, 74, 91. 
“ Ibid., II, 157, 160, 166; III, 87, 107. 

Jbid., IL, 141. 

Tbid., II, 1. 

Rot. Parl. IIL, 344b. 

“ MS. Chronicle of Kenilworth, quoted in Archacologia XX, 61n. 
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further. We remember that the fox was tricked and defeated 
by talking at the wrong time. The duel found its origin in some 
wild words“ concerning the king’s faithlessness, which Mowbray 
dropped into Henry’s ear in confidence when they were riding to 
London. Henry wrote the indiscreet words down, took them 
to the King in Parliament, and, accusing Mowbray of treason, 
challenged him to fight. The duel ended, as we know, in 
Mowbray’s exile for life. 


‘Nay,’ quod the fox, ‘but god yeve him meschaunce 
That is so undiscreet of governaunce, 
That jangleth whan he sholde holde his pees.’ 


Chauntecleer, on the other hand, fell through vanity and 
blindness caused by flattery. Now we have no evidence that 
Henry of Bolingbroke, like Chauntecleer, was more susceptible 
to flattery than other men; we do know, however, that if ever 
riches, accomplishments, and good looks made a man a target 
for flattery, Henry was that man. Chaucer, we must remember, 
was a beneficiary of the lords of Lancaster: John of Gaunt had 
shown him great favor, and Henry, his son, was not lacking in 
generosity to the poet. It is very possible that the apostrophe, 
which is out of place in the mouth of the priest, may come 
with real feeling from Chaucer himself: 


Allas, ye lordes, many a fals flatour 

Is in your courtes, and many a losengeour, 
That plesen yow wel more, by my feith, 

Than he that soothfastnesse unto yow seith. 
Redeth Ecclesiaste of flaterye; 

Beth war, ye lordes, of hir trecherye. (505-10) 


The striking similarity between the circumstances of the 
famous duel and those of the fable make certain other of 
Chaucer’s additions to his originals suspect. For example, 
when the King had stopped the duel, and had proclaimed to 
the threatening multitude, which idolized Henry, that he was 
banished for ten years, and had as yet not announced the 


“| . Henry de Lancastre Duc de Hereford vient devant nostre Seigneur 
le Roy en le Parlement tenuz a Shrouesbury, . . . portant en sa mayn une 
Cedule . . . et . . le Roy lui disoit, Coment il avoit entendu, que Thomas 
Moumbray, Duc de Norffolc, avoit parles plousours paroles dishonestes en 
esclaundre de sa persone;” etc. Rot. Parl., III, 382a. 
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punishment of Mowbray, whom they hated,‘ the crowds made 
such an outcry and tumult that nothing could be heard. 

To the ‘pursuit of the fox’ motif, which Chaucer found in his 
originals, he adds a lively account of the deafening noise which 
was made at the fox: 


They yelleden as feendes doon in helle; 
So hidous was the aye, a! benedicite! 
Certes, he Jakke Straw, and his meynee 
Ne made never shoutes half so shrille, 


Whan that they wolden any Fleming kille, 
As thilke day was maad upon the fox. (570, 574-8) 


Again, Chaucer heightens to heroic proportions the weeping 
and lamentation which the hens made at the sight of Chaunte- 
cleer. When Henry left London to go into exile, 


. . more than forty thousand men and women . . . were crying and 
weeping after him so piteously that it was pity to see and hear, and kept saying, 
‘Ah, gentle Earl of Derby! will you leave us, then? There will never be joy nor 
good in this land until you come back to it;. . . through envy, through tricks, 
and treason they drive and send you out. And why do you leave us, gentle 
Earl of Derby?’ Then men and women wept so violently that greater grief 
could not be. The Earl of Derby was not convoyed nor escorted with trumpets, 
shawms, nor instruments out of the city, but with tears, cries, and lamentations 
so utterly dolorous that there was no heart so hard that it did not feel pity.*® 


Though we have gone far from our first mention of the Colfox, 
it will be remembered that later in the tale: Chaucer calls him 
daun Russel. In her investigation, Miss Petersen was puzzled 
by the use of the name Russel instead of the traditional Renart. 
She could see no apparent reason for the change, since the 
“word Renart is just as pliable in iambic meter as the word 
Russel.’’*° An adequate political reason for the use of the word 
exists. Sir John Russel was one of five hated minions of 
Richard II. When Henry came back in triumph from exile, 
he executed three of them at Bristol: Wiltshire, Bushy, and 


" Dict. Nat. Biog., IX, 458a. 

*8 Chron. Traits. et Mort, 22. 

49 Froissart, (ed. Kervyn) XVI, 111; cf. Hall, Chron., 5. 

5° Op. cit., 69-70. 

51 One erroneous chronicle reports them all killed: ‘et Bristolliam pervenit, 
ubi. . . . Willelmus Scrope, comes Wiltschire, Bagot, Bussy, Grene, et 
Russel, capti sunt, et ut falsi proditores decapitati.” —Pol. Poems, I, 462. 
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Green, as traitors; Bagot fled, and Sir John Russel got off by 
feigning madness. 

Such are the similarities between contemporary history 
and the Nun’s Priest’s Tale. It is immediately evident that 
much is left unexplained; that some of the passages which 
I have not dealt with appear to deny the probability of my 
suggestions. The Coventry duel took place on a Monday; yet 
the poem says of the sorrows of Chauntecleer that ‘‘on a Friday 
fil al this meschaunce.”” The duelling date was September 16, 
1398; yet the equivocal date given in the tale can be read 
April 2, if reckoned mathematically, or May 3, on the zodiacal 
computation, but never as September. Again, Henry at this 
time had no wife; Mary Bohun was dead. If Chauntecleer 
represents Henry, who then is Pertelote? Moreover, if this 
poem is a political satire, why has the author delightfully 
drawn the character of a skeptical woman, and inserted a learned 
discussion of the significance of dreams, another on predestina- 
tion and free will, and an invective against Friday? 

To arrive at any tenable conclusion, we must restate our 
conception of the purpose and main interest of the tale. 

As it stands it is a mock-heroic poem, whose richness and 
strength center in the characters and conversation of Chaunte- 
cieer and Pertelote. The satire, in the main, is general and 
sympathetic. High burlesque lightens the homiletic tone. 
Terrible exempla, when placed in the mouth (or bill) of a barn- 
yard fowl, lose much of their ponderousness. 

The main interest, then, is character, and not incident. Yet 
though this is true, it is no proof that Chaucer conceived the 
tale from the beginning as a character study of Chauntecleer, 
the proud, impractical, vain man, and of Pertelote, the skeptical 
level-headed woman. It is more probable that he began with 
some occasion for writing a version of the beast fable, with 
amplifications; and that his interest was attracted only later 
to elaborating the first part into matchless character-drawing 
and dialogue. 

The evidence of Colfox, the colors of the adversaries, and the 
rest, warrant us in forming a tentative hypothesis at least for 
the date of composition, if not also for the meaning of the 
inserted details. 


® Archaeologia XX, 65,n3. Traits. et Mort, 187, n.1. 
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Granting, for this purpose, that the striking similarities 
between the actual events and the incidents of the tale were 
intentional on Chaucer’s part, when was the work composed? 
Long after the duel, or almost at once? Obviously, the latter. 
In a scambling and unquiet time, such as Richard’s reign, or 
indeed in any time, topical hits must be prompt. The duel, 
as we know, occurred on September 16, 1398. On October 3, 
the two exiles left England. The Nun’s Priest’s Tale was 
composed, let us say, shortly after their departure, in October 
or November, 1398. 

To present the theory in a direct, connected manner, it is 
desirable to recapitulate the movement of events. Richard’s 
rule had never been good; but, as it drew near the catastrophe, 
it sank lower and lower into depths of corruption and anarchy. 
The literature of the period abounds in lamentations on the 
times, and in censure of evildoing. Richard’s misrule is con- 
demned in unmeasured terms. Even Chaucer, whom we have 
never considered as being a direct critic of contemporary things, 
joins the chorus with a strong exhortation to King Richard, 
worthy of one of the minor prophets: 


O prince, desyre to be honourable, 

Cherish thy folk and hate extorcioun! ....... 
Shew forth thy swerd of castigacioun, 

Dred God, do law, love trouthe and worthinesse, 

And wed thy folk agein to stedfastnesse. 


But censure and lamentation quickly lose their force. Chaucer 
must have known this as well as any man of the Middle Ages. 
His common sense must have told him, too, that lamenting 
only increases woe. 

Let us put ourselves as nearly as possible in his place in 1397. 
The rumor spreads that the Duke of Gloucester has been 
murdered. People at the Court, and many of the citizens, are 
sure that Mowbray and Colfox, who took the Duke to Calais, 
were the vile tools. Henry of Lancaster is now the only leader 
that the people have left; and, though not above plotting in 
the dark against the King, and betraying confidences, Henry is 
popular. He makes up his mind to avenge his murdered uncle, 
and tricks Mowbray by catching up his rash words and bearing 


Pat. Rolls, 1398, p. 440. Syll. Foedera, II, 533. 
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the tale to the King. A duel is arranged with the greatest of 
pomp; the popular excitement is extreme, and all England 
flocks to Coventry.“ Richard fears for his safety, and brings 
a bodyguard of a good twenty thousand archers and plenty of 
men-at-arms. The people, to a man, are for Henry and against 
Mowbray, and feeling runs high. Richard is advised not to risk 
the duel, with its possible consequences. It goes forward, how- 
ever; but at the last moment, his courage fails. He gives the 
signal, and the heralds cry “Ho! Ho!” 
O! when the king did throw his warder down, 


His own life hung upon the staff he threw: 
Then threw he down himself.* 


Thus all the preparation comes to naught, and the mighty 
combat ends for both antagonists in wretched banishment. 
They go; and the people curse Mowbray, and weep for Lan- 
caster. 

What an excellent opportunity for John Gower heavily to 
moralize on the evils of the times; or to write a ‘tragedie’ pictur- 
ing the sudden fall of the two nobles from their high estate into 
misery! As Chaucer says of Chauntecleer: 

But sodeinly him fil a scrweful cas; 

For ever the latter end of joye is woe. 
God woot that worldly joye is sone ago; 
And if a rethor coude faire endyte, 

He in a cronique saufly mighte it wryte 
As for a sovereyn notabilitee. (384-9) 


But Chaucer is wise enough to let others endite ‘sovereign 
notabilities.’ For his part, he will touch the affair lightly and 
surely; doing more with his grave smile than could be done with 
all the long faces in Christendom. For material, he needs not 
‘ look far; a fable from the Beast Epic is apt to his hand. In 
; creating his mock-heroic masterpiece on this frame, he is not so 
stupid as to plan a complete allegory of the recent affair. He 
knows that a few well-chosen strokes, scattered through, are 
more delightful to the reader than a weary parallelism. He 
will mask his batteries, too; he will give his episode a fanciful, 
contradictory date. He will use the favorite Friday, instead of 

“ Monk of Evesham, p. 146. 


5 Chron. Traison et Mort, 19, 153. 
% 2 King Henry IV, IV, 1. 
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the actual Monday. Yet when he begins to introduce his char- 
acters, their artistic possibilities are so fascinating that he 
studies them with all his mature skill. Deeply interested, 
as we know from the Troilus, in the character of a skeptical 
woman, Chaucer transfers the skeptical réle to Pertelote, and 
develops Chauntecleer into a splendid creature, admirable in 
beauty, learning, speech, in everything, in short, but his 
natural fear of the fox, and his unthinking love of flattery. 

We are not to think that Chaucer intended Chauntecleer to 
represent Henry Bolingbroke throughout, nor that there was an 
original to Pertelote, any more than we are to suppose that 
Dryden meant the behavior of his fox throughout to be taken 
for that of the typical Puritan. A hit is a hit, and must never 
be pressed too far. Mowbray is only shadowed forth in the 
person of the fox: this fact is thoroughly demonstrated by the 
use of names. Colfox, to be sure, is a fox; but he is also Mow- 
bray’s esquire. Daun Russel is a fox, too; at the same time, he 
is another of Richard’s detested officers. Fugitive, deft, these 
allusions are the kind that tell, without exposing the author to 
actions for libel! Moreover, the tale, in spite of its serious 
passages, is so merry that no one could possibly take offense: 
least of all Henry, with whom Chaucer was on familiar terms. 

If the tale was written in 1398, we have a most interesting 
corroboration of the feeling, which many scholars share, that 
Chaucer’s powers did not wane towards the close of his life. 
Here is perhaps his most delightful work, done in the maturest 
style, two years before his death. Why need we suppose that 
his powers decayed? The Compleint of Chaucer to his Empty 
Purse, written in 1399, shows no loss of power and humor. 

This explanation of the Nun’s Priest’s Tale, then, makes an 
effort at a rational historical explanation of the obscure mean- 
ings, the lively apostrophes, and the variations and additions 
which are found in Chaucer’s mock-heroic masterpiece. 

This would take nothing from the dramatic interest of the 
main story, nothing from the grave dignity of the characters, 
nothing from the rich, humorous treatment. On the contrary, 
it would add a subtlety of touch-and-go allusion to contem- 
porary events of the first order, and give the matchless tale a 
new zest. 

J. Lestrz Hotson 


XXXV. CHAUCER AND ALCHEMY 


It is my intention to demonstrate that Chaucer, far from 
attacking alchemy in his Chanouns Yemannes Tale, was prob- 
ably not only in sympathy with it, but possibly knew (and if so, 
respected) the famous secret. The common opinion, of course, 
is just the reverse: virtually all the critics follow Tyrwhitt in 
thinking that Chaucer’s satire may have been inspired by 
personal resentment and that it may in its turn have inspired 
the statutes against ‘‘multiplying” passed in 1403. Both these 
assumptions are possible; yet there seems to be another side 
to the story, as Professor Kittredge has already hinted.! 

Examination of the evidence shows at once an astonishing 
state of affairs: that while the Lylys and Jonsons found in 
Chaucer materials for attacks on charlatans, the alchemists 
were also finding in Chaucer materials worth quoting in their 
own treatises! Our first thought is that the alchemists must 
either have been stark idiots not to recognize a satire against 
themselves, or else that they were trying disingenuously to 
turn such a dangerous weapon to their own advantage. But 
neither was the case. I believe, and hope to prove, that Chaucer 
intended to attack false alchemists because he saw that they 
were becoming a public menace (and that they were such a 
menace is obvious from the laws so soon passed against them), 
but that under cover oi this attack, he deliberately introduced 
material calculated to stimulate those rare experimenters who 
knew something of the real secret. And his scheme succeeded 
just as he wished. The public was warned off, while the adepts 
hailed him as a fellow initiate. The earliest claim of this sort 
that I have traced is in Thomas Norton’s Ordinal of Alchemy 
(1477):? the latest is on page 154 of General Ethan Allen 
Hitchcock’s anonymous Remarks upon Alchemy and the Al- 
chemists (1857). Elias Ashmole in the seventeenth century 
asserted that Chaucer “is ranked amongst the Hermetick 
Philosophers, and his Master in this Science was Sir John Gower, 


1G. L. Kittredge, “The Canon’s Yeoman’s Prologue and Tale,” Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of Literature, 2nd Series, (1910) XXX, 92. 
* Musaeum Hermeticum Reformatum. Francofurti 1678, p. 473. 
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whose familiar and neere acquaintance began at the Inner 
Temple upon Chaucer’s returne into England. . . . He that 
Reads the latter part of the Chanon’s Yeoman’s Tale, wil easily 
perceive him to be a Judicious Philosopher, and one that fully 
knew the Mistery.’ 

Chaucer’s scheme is readily disclosed by an analysis of the 
Prologue and the Tale. Ail but the very end is an attack upon 
alchemy as it was popularly understood. The Prologue paints 
for the public the appearance of the rascally canon and his 
yeoman; the latter, already disgusted with what he has learned, 
breaks down under the searching yet natural questions of the 
worldly-wise Host, and begins to confess, whereupon the canon 
flees in despair. Then the tale proper begins. Now there were 
two sorts of alchemists to beware of: the dupe of his own hopes, 
and the duper of the hopes of others. Pars Prima describes the 
ruin of the first; Pars Secunda the sleights of the second. There 
was one desire which kept both these types in existence: the 
desire for getting rich quickly; therefore the first and also the 
penultimate sections of the tale dwell at length on the poverty 
that inevitably follows. Chaucer could not have been more 
thoroughly systematic in his attack; yet when it is all over, he 
placed in the most prominent part of his tale—the very end—a 
last section of fifty-four lines sympathizing with real alchemy. 
In view of the careful structure of the rest of the tale, we are 
justified in feeling that he must have had some definite purpose 
when he added these lines. And, as Ashmole pointed out, it is 
this last section which gave Chaucer his reputation as initiate. 

The first thing about them that strikes us is, that they are 
wholly out of character for the yeoman who speaks them. 
Hitherto he has been unsparing in his condemnation of alchemy. 
He has called it “this cursed craft” and he invoked “sorwe and 
shame” on the person who started him in it; yet now he says 
that “‘un-to Crist it is so leef and dere”! 

There was a strong reason for this apparent confusion. 
Chaucer had efficiently attacked false alchemy; he now wished 
to defend true alchemy; and he is laboring under the difficulty 
of being solemnly sworn not to give away the secret—almost 
all alchemists testify to such an oath. 


5 Theatrum Chemicum Britannicum, London 1652, p. 470. 
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The philosophres sworn were everichoon 
That they sholden discovere it un-to noon, 
Ne in no book it wryte in no manere. 


Alchemy, in short, is “the secree of secrees” of which “philoso- 
phres speken so mistily” because of this oath. And even the 
object of the science was an essential part of the secret. For 
alchemy was not really concerned with making gold. This has 
been fairly widely recognized since 1850. 


Let no man bisy him this art for to seche 
But-if that he th’entencioun and speche 
Of philosophres understonde can. 


Thus clearly does Chaucer hint that not only was the true 
alchemist’s speech symbolic, but his very purpose was not 
known to the public. Therefore, if the true alchemist was not 
trying to make gold, as the public thought, then we can under- 
stand the prominence Chaucer has given to his insistent warn- 
ings of the bitter disappointment and poverty awaiting every 
fortune-hunter. And consequently it was essential to the honor 
of the craft that he expose the charlatans. He was neither the 
first nor the last alchemical writer to do this. Roger Bacon, 
Jean de Meun (or whoever wrote Les Remonstrances, ou la 
Complainte de Nature a l’Alchymiste Errant), and Peter Bonus 
teok pains to warn the public as best they could; Cornelius 
Agrippa, long after Chaucer, pretended to denounce alchemy 
in his De Vanitate, but admitted casually that there was some- 
thing very important in it which he was on oath to conceal; 
Elias Ashmole listed the denunciations which had come his way: 
“Norton describes these Cheats exactly, and gives as ful an 
account of their Subtilties as he dare, for feare of incouraging 
such as bend their VVitts that way. Ripley dissects them to the 
Bone, and scourgeth them naked to the view of all; the like 
doth many other Philosophers: Bloomefield gives us a Catalogue 
of the cheife of this Tribe in his time.’ 

Naturally we wonder what this “‘secree of secrees” was that 
is “‘so leef and dere” to Christ himself, 


That he wol nat that it discovered be 
But wher it lyketh to his deitee 
Man for t’enspyre ... . 


‘ Theatr. Chem. Brit., p. 468. 
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One remembers Sir Thomas Browne’s comment: “The some- 
thing I have had of the Philosophers Stone (which is something 
more then the perfect exaltation of Gold) hath taught me a great 
deal of Divinity.”* Chaucer and Sir Thomas seem to have 
been at one as to the sacredness of the science, but unfortunately 
neither betrays the secret. 

A closer analysis of the last section of the Tale demonstrates 
Chaucer’s interest in alchemy in a most unintentional way. 
This section consists almost entirely of two quotations. The 
first is from Arnaldus de Villanova’s De Lapide Philosophorum, 
and follows the original as closely as any versified translation 
could be expected to do. But Chaucer, though he gets the 
substance quite correct, quotes it as coming from another book 
by Arnaldus.* In the second quotation, the essential matter 
is given equally correctly, but the discrepancies are still more 
striking. Senior (or Zadith filius Hamuelis) tells an anecdote of 
“Salomon Rex’”—Chaucer retells it about “Plato” (who had 
been mentioned by Senior just before and just after), and 
inserts other information which is to be found elsewhere in 
Senior’s tract, though not here.” 

These inaccuracies of Chaucer prove one thing: that he was 
quoting from memory. They also prove another: that the 
substance of his quotations (which ue presents quite accurately) 
was more interesting to him than those very details which 
would be most likely to catch the fancy of the merely literary 
person. This is the more striking when we appreciate how diffi- 
cult it is to be precise about obscure subjects of which we know 
comparatively little. Ben Jonson, for example, had read a deal 
of alchemy, and he wrote a comedy to discredit it. Jonson was 


5 Religio Medici I, 39. 

¢ J. L. Lowes, “The Dragon and His Brother,” Mod. Lang. Notes, XXVIII, 
229. 
7Senior’s tract, as Tyrwhitt noted, is to be found in vol. V of Zetzner’s 
Theatrum Chemicum (Argentorati 1660). It is also to be found in vol II of 
Manget’s Bibliotheca Chemica Curiosa (Geneva 1702). Neither Salomon nor 
Plato say that the water is made of “elementes foure”; but earlier (Theatr. Chem., 
V, 204) Senior says: ‘“Haec est enim aqua calida, & aer quietus, & terra liques- 
cens, & ignis circumdans.”” Some commentators refer Chaucer’s first quotation 
to pseudo-Aristotle’s Secreta Secretorum because Chaucer calls alchemy “the 
secree of secrees”; this phrase, however, is also to be found in Senior (Theaér. 
Chem. V, 195). 
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a learned man, and virtually every alchemical statement of 
his has been traced to a source; but none the less his comedy— 
from the alchemical point of view—remains a chaos of phrases 
with no significance whatsoever. Chaucer’s quotations, how- 
ever, could not have been better chosen, for they present in a 
surprisingly compact form the entire alchemical formula. 
And this was the purpose of the entire passage. 

This formula, as found in the standard alchemists, may be 
presented as simply as this: “Take sulphur from Sol for the 
fire; with it roast Luna, from which will issue a water called 
Mercury. This water is the substance of which the Stone is 
made.”*® Alchemists never chose, however, to present their 
process in such few words; at first sight it may seem difficult 
to find it in Chaucer; but there it is, none the less. 

Chaucer’s translation from Arnaldus reads thus: 


Ther may no man Mercurie mortifye 

But it be with his brother knowleching. 

The dragoun doutelees 

Ne deyeth nat, but-if that he be slayn 

With his brother; and that is for to sayn, 

By the dragoun, Mercurie and non other 

He understood; and brimstoon by his brother, 
That out of soi and luna were y-drawe. ® 


In other words, brimstone (or ‘‘sulphur”—the terms were inter- 
changeable) is drawn from Sol; mercury from Luna; and when 
the two are united (in “‘death’”—a common symbol for change 
of any sort), mercury “‘mortifies’—and thus becomes the 
Stone, though Chaucer leaves this out (a characteristic al- 
chemical omission). 

The process is merely repeated, though under a different 
guise in the quotation from Senior, where the Stone is succes- 
sively called ‘‘Titanos,’’® ‘““Magnesia,” and a water made of the 


8 This is my own wording of the formula, based on an analysis of some 
thirty alchemists (excluding Chaucer). 

* Michael Maier found this passage from Arnaldus sufficiently important 
to use it as the Motto for the 25th Emblem of his Scrutinum Chymicum (Fran- 
cofurti 1687). 

10 “Titanos” is a rare term, defined by Dr. James Campbell Brown, in his 
authoritative History of Chemistry from the Earliest Times (London 1913, 
pp. 45-46) as a “calx”—the residuum left by the roasting of a metal or mineral. 
Chaucer’s importance among the alchemists can be gauged by the appearance 
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four elements. Each of these descriptions gives a separate clue 
to the alchemical process. “Magnesia,” a white shining stone, 
was simply another term for Luna (as Norton and others 
explain) ;" ‘‘Titanos” was the calx, or residuum, left by the 
roasting of a metal (in this case, obviously Luna); and this 
residuum was a mysterious water containing the four elements 
(Luna being the earth, and sulphur the fire; air seems to have 
got mixed in during the process). 

Such is the formula as Chaucer gives it, and from his surpris- 
ing accuracy we may be sure that it seemed fairly important 
to him. Certainly it seemed important to the alchemists who 
quoted him. But what it means may be left, for the time being, 
as the “secree of secrees.”’ It is sufficient to point out that only 
a serious student of these mysteries—one more serious and 


of this word, which was introduced into England by the Chanouns Yemannes 
Tale: every subsequent writer who uses it is quoting either Chaucer or his 
admirer Norton. Being rare, the word was often misunderstood. Chaucer’s 
paradox has been taken for a definition, not only by the New Oxford Dictionary 
(which says that “Titanos” is equivalent to ““Magnesia’’), but by some alche- 
mists as well. It should have been obvious, however, that “Titanos” the powder, 
“Magnesia” the stone, and the water of'four elements would not be synonymous. 

I have traced the following examples of the word in English: 

Thomas Norton: Ordinal of Alchemy (Theatr. Chem. Brit., p. 42), where it 
is spelled “Titanos.” Ina note, p. 470, Ashmole misprinted it as ““Tytans.” 

Richard Carpenter (Theatr. Chem. Brit., p. 275) begins his Work: “Of Titan 
Magnasia take the cler light.”” Carpenter is supposed to have been a friend of 
Norton’s, who quotes Chaucer by name. 

Reginald Scot: Discoverie of Witchcraft Bk. XIV, ch. ii (ed. 1886, p. 295) 

quotes Chaucer and spells the word “Titanus,” distinguishing it from Mag- 
nesia. 
The anonymous Short Enquiry into the Hermetick Art (London 1714, pp. 
23-24) says that Magnesia is “called, by Plato, Titanos.” The “lover of Phila- 
lethes” who wrote this quotes Norton copiously; but the false reference to Plato 
would have proved in any case that the ultimate source was Chaucer. 

The rarity of the word is further demonstrated by the ease with which it 
was seriously misspelled. In Zetzner’s publication of Senior (Theatr. Chem, V, 
224), and also in Manget’s (Bib. Chem. Cur. II, 228), the word is given as 
“Thitarios”; and in Maier’s translation of Norton (Mus. Herm. Ref. p. 473), 
reprinted by Manget (Bib. Chem. Cur. II, 295), it becomes “Dytanos.” (Maier’s 
translation was published before the original.) 

4 Mercury being a product of Luna, they were sometimes identified. Cf. 
Kelley’s Work (Alchemical Writings of Edward Kelley, London 1893, p. xlviii): 
“What will you say if I a wonder tell you And prove the mother is child and 
mother too”? 
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perhaps more clever than Ben Jonson—could have chosen two 
quotations which concealed the entire formula so efficiently, 
while at the same time being so inaccurate about the inessentials. 
There is no reason to think that Chaucer was above such 
studies. His century believed thoroughly in the possibilities of 
transmutation, though already protests were being heard. 
Langland, for example, in Piers Plowman had Dame Studie 
utter a warning against dabbling in the occult, including ‘‘ex- 
perimentis of alconomye of Alberdes makyng.’’* But Chaucer 
long since had translated part of the alchemical Roman de la 
Rose; he dedicated Troilus and Criseyde to Gower, in whose Con- 
fessio Amantis is a long alchemical passage. Lydgate and Burgh 
were soon to translate pseudo-Aristotle’s Secreta Secretorum. 
Consequently we are obliged to believe that Chaucer knew 
what he was about when he added the last fifty-four lines to his 
Chanounes Yemannes Tale. He evidently had been a serious 
student of alchemy, and he thought his studies had taught him 
something valuable. Otherwise, he never would have gone so 
far from his way to defend a science which meant nothing to him. 
' But it must also be observed that Chaucer really contributed 
nothing towards the development of alchemical theory. His 
purpose was mainly to warn the public against the insidious lure 
of the wholly visionary riches and to describe vividly the two 
types—honest dupe and dishonest duper—who were responsible 
for the contemporary evils; but in order not to discourage the 
true seekers, he inserted in a prominent place a passage intended 
to tip the wink, as it were, to them. Yet, being an amateur, he 
was content to end pointing straight at the heart of the mystery, 
without taking a single step along the path he indicated. To be 
interested in the theory is vastly different from putting it into 
practice. Chaucer was too much the man of this world to give 
any considerable energy or time to a science which had brought 
the world so little. What he thought about it we may easily 
guess; what he did about it we may never know. All that we 
can say positively is that he was inquisitive enough to have tried 
to discover the secret, intelligent and discreet enough to have 
learned it, but probably too practical to have experimented 
extensively himself. 
S. FOSTER DAMON. 


% A Passus XI, 157. “Alberde” is Albertus Magnus. 
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XXXVI. THE PATERNOSTER PLAY AND THE 
ORIGIN OF THE VICES 


The lost morality, the Paternoster Play, has been a subject 
for speculation among many writers upon early English drama. 
Although no finding can lay claim to the last word upon the 
question, each additional bit of evidence helps toward a more 
accurate definition of the play. It is the purpose of this paper 
to call attention to the possible relation of this play to sermons 
upon the Oratio Domini among the treatises of Hugo of Saint 
Victor. Before embarking upon this discussion, it seems desir- 
able to summarize briefly the facts and theories concerning the 
play now current. The material is of two sorts: information in 
regard to the morality to be derived from documents contem- 
poraneous with it, and speculations as to its origin and nature 
which have been put forward by various scholars. 


I 


The earliest reference to the play, as has repeatedly beer 

noted, is one which is found in a sermon by John Wyclif: 
“& herfore freris han tau3t in englond pe paternoster in englizsch 
tunge, as men seyen in pe p!ey of gork & in many opere coun- 
treys.’! This definitely places the play at York prior to 1384, 
the date of Wyclif’s death. In 1389, Richard II required the 
Gilds to make reports concerning their origin, purpose, property, 
and income. In reply to this command, the Gild of the Oratio 
Domini at York sent in a report declaring: 
As to the beginning of the said gild, be it known that, once on a time, a play 
setting forth the goodness of the Lord’s Prayer was played in the city of York; 
in which play all manner of vices and sins were held up to scorn, and the virtues 
were held up to praise. This play met with so much favour that many said:— 
‘Would that this play could be kept up in this city, for the health of souls and 
for the comfort of the citizens and neighbours.’ Hence, the keeping up of 
that play in times to come, for the health and amendment of the souls, 
as well of the upholders as of the hearers of it, became the whole and sole 
cause of the beginning and fellowship of the bretheren of this brotherhood. And 
so the main charge of the gild is to keep up this play to the glory of God, the 
maker of the said prayer, and for the holding up of sins and vices to scorn.? 


1 English Works of Wyclif, E.E.T-S., Or. Ser. 74, p. 429. 
2 English Gilds, ed. J. Toulmin Smith, Or. Ser., 40, p. 137. 
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From the entry we further learn that the only property of the 
gild was a chest in which the properties of the play were kept; 
and that the members were bound to ride through the streets 
with the performers to keep order.’ At the dissolution of the 
Gild Oratio Domini, the play and its properties passed into the 
hands of St. Anthony’s Gild, and it was produced by this Gild 
as late as 1572.‘ Records show that in July of that year, Bishop 
Grindal, Archbishop of York, sent for the books of the play. 
The gild furnished him “‘a trewe copie of all the said books even 
as they were played this yere.” His Grace evidently did not 
return them, for in 1575 a request was made for their restora- 
tion to the gild.® This is the latest record of the play at York. 

The York records furnish one further detail about the produc- 
tion of the morality. In the compotus Roll of the Gild of the 
Lord’s Prayer, under date of 1399, an item of 2s. 2d. charged for 
entrance fee to the gild is cancelled with the explanation: 
“sed dictus Johannes dicit se expendisse in diuersis expensts circa 
Ludum Accidie, ex parte Ric Walker ijs. jd. ideo de predicto petit 
allocari.’"® Such reference to the Ludus Accidie suggests that it 
was a part of a cycle similar to that of the Corpus Christi Plays, 
rather than a single play such as the Castell of Perseverance. 

From the above record it is clear that the play at York dealt 
with vices and sins in conflict with the virtues; that it was a 
play to be heard as well as seen (not dumb show); that it con- 
sisted of a series of Judi, some of which bore the names of the 
Seven Deadly Sins; and finally that it was a play with some 
popular appeal since it continued to be performed at intervals 
for nearly two centuries. 

A Paternoster Play was also performed at Beverly in 1469. 
The Minute Book of the town gives an account of the preparation 
for the play.” It was set for the Sunday following St. Peter ad 
Vincula. Seven stations, practically the same as those of the 
Corpus Christi Play in that place, were assigned for the per- 
formance. In Beverly, at least, the play consisted of eight pa- 


2 0p. cit., p. 138. 

‘Lucy Toulmin Smith, York Plays, 1885, p. xxix. 

5 Op. cit., pp. xxix-xxx. 

*Op. cit., p. xxix. 

7A. F. Leach, “Some English Plays and Players,” in An English Miscd- 
lany, 1901, p. 221. 
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geants or Judi. These were distributed among the crafts of the 
town, thirty-nine in number, and an alderman was appointed 
for the supervision of each pageant. Seven of the pageants bear 
the names of the Deadly Sins: pride, lust, sloth, gluttony, hatred, 
avarice, anger; and the first was called the “‘Viciose.” Here 
again the play seems to have been a cycle after the fashion of 
the Corpus Christi Plays, and its subject matter was the Seven 
Deadly Sins and the vices. 

Still another reference to the Paternoster play is found at 
Lincoln.* The Bishop’s Registry, a roll apparently written in 
the reign of Henry VIII, indicates that a Paternoster Play was 
performed at intervals over a period of almost sixty years, but 
it affords no other information concerning the play. 

Of the theories concerning the lost morality, the one most 
widely current is that of Creizenach.® This German scholar 
suggests that the morality was based on a conflict between the 
vices and sins, and the virtues. As a precedent for the Kampf- 
motiv, he cites the Psychomachia of Prudentius. By way of ex- 
plaining the title, he notes that medieval homilists listed the 
several petitions of the Lord’s Prayer as possessing special effi- 
cacy in resisting the several Deadly Sins, as is exemplified in a 
late thirteenth century German sermon printed by Schénbach."” 
Creizenach’s suggestion i; repeated with approval by Mr. E. K 
Chambers."! 

The latest theory concerning the Paternoster Play is that 
proposed in 1917 by Professor Hardin Craig,” who sets forth 
the view that the Paternoster Play was a cycle of Saints’ Plays. 
He very ingeniously works out an analogy between the several 
Deadly Sins and the lives of the saints. Professor Craig’s 
hypothesis has the advantage of supplying material of greater 
: dramatic interest as subjects for the Judi in the cycle; however, 
it is difficult to see how it can be plausibly established. Media- 

val records frequently mention the Saints’ Plays, but at no point 
{ # Op. cit. p. 223. 

® Geschichte des Neueren Dramas, 2nd ed. 

10 Op. cit. p. 468n.; cf. Schénbach, Sitzungsberichie Wien. Akad. d. Wissensch. 
Phil.-Hist. Klasse, XCIV, p. 191 and Anmerkung, p. 220. In his second edition 
Creizenach recognizes that the German sermon to which he refers was based on 
Hugo of St. Victor. 

4 Chambers, The Medieval Stage. 

2 The Nation, N. Y., May 13, 1917, p. 563. 
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are they identified with /udi on the Seven Deadly Sins. Further- 
more, the Lincoln record indicates that performances of the 
Paternoster Play alternated with the Saints’ Plays and Corpus 
Christi Plays.“ This seems to be evidence against rather than 
for Professor Craig’s suggestion, since it is hardly likely that a 
single ludus should be substituted for the entire cycle and called 
by its special name, any more than that /udi of the Corpus 
Christi cycle should be so used. Neither the York nor Beverly 
records associate the Paternoster Play in any way with Saints’ 
Plays or with saints’ lives. 

Creizenach’s suggestion of a relationship between the seven 
petitions of the Oratio Domini and the overcoming of the Seven 
Deadly Sins is clearly substantiated in patristic literature. Far 
more likely, however, as a source for England than the German 
sermon to which he refers is an allegory of some length, by 
Hugo of Saint Victor. The editors of Migne’s Patrologia de- 
scribe him as one of the most learned teachers of the twelfth 
century and state that students came from all parts of the con- 
tinent and England for his instruction.“ Certainly the treatises 
of Hugo were familiar to many throughout England. 

The nature of Hugo’s allegory makes it easy to believe that 
it directly inspired the conception of a dramatic conflict be- 
tween the petitions of the Lord’s Prayer and the Seven Deadly 
Sins.“ All of the material for drama except actual dialogue is 
present. Each sin is directly opposed to a specific petition. The 
sins are divided into two groups: the first three, Superbia 
Invidia, and Ira, are grouped together as directly offending God; 
the other four, Accidia, Avaritia, Gula, and Luxuria, as affecting 
man’s relation to his fellows—the first two being sins of the 
mind; the second two, those of the flesh. The rank of the sins 
is also clearly set forth, and the natural succession of one to the 
other delineated. Pride is the father of all; and Jnvidia, his eldest 


4 A. F. Leach, “Some English Plays and Players,” An English Miscellany, 
p. 223. 

Patrol. Lat. CLXXV, xxv. ff. 

4 Ibid., cols. 400-410 and cols. 767-790. The editors of the Patrologia place 
a part of the allegory among the Exegetica Dubia and the remainder among the 
Exegetica Genuina. For the present study the authencity of the first section 
is not of special moment, as the two parts are very similar and either presents 
the idea fully. In all probability both were regarded as genuine in earlier times. 
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daughter. Ira follows closely upon her heels and so on through 
the troop until Luxuria, the last, comes upon man. 

Furthermore, each sin is characterized at some length, and 
its conquest through the specific petition is clearly set forth. 
Pride, the father of sin, fond of his own beauty, disdainful, 
exultant in his own power, is opposed to the holy name of our 
Father in Heaven, the origin of all good. Humility, which comes 
with the first petition, conquers Pride.” Invidia, eldest daughter 
of Superbia, quarrelsome, perverse, and bitter in speech, is 
overcome by Charitas, which is the kingdom of God.'” “A dveniat 
regnum.” “Ibi nos per humilitatem superiori (superbie) subje- 
cemus; hic per charitatem proximo sociamus.” “Post Invidiam 
sequitur Ira” declares Hugo. Anger, which is perturbatio mentis, 
is impatient and intolerant of reproof.'® 

Then follows the exposition of the second group. Accidia is 
opposed to the fourth petition, which is a double request, a 
petition for both panis corporalis and panis spiritualis; panis 
corporalis that our bodies may live and panis spiritualis that 
our souls may live. “Tuum verbum refectio anime est. Quid est 
verbum tuum? Veritas.” 

Here is another definite linking, not only of a vice with a 
petition, but with the opposing virtue as well. Opposed to 
Avaritia is the fifth petition. ‘“‘Dimitte nobis debita sicut nos 
dimittimus debitoribus nostris.” After Avaritia follows Gula, de- 
formed in body, huge beyond his natural size, always eating and 
drinking. The sixth petition, “Et ne nos inducas in tentationem,” 
conquers this sin. The natural successor of Gula is the seventh 
sin, Luxuria, which completely enslaves man. “Libera nos a 
malo,’’ for man cannot now free himself.?° 

According to the York records, the play dealt with virtues 
as well as vices. In Hugo’s sermon we have a precedent not only 
for the connection of specific sins with the petitions of the Lord’s 
Prayer, but also for the association of special virtues and gifts as 
well. “Sub hoc septenario contra septem principalia vitia oppo- 
nuntur septem terre divisiones, septem orationis petitiones, septem 


% Patrol. Lat. CLXXV, col. 780. 
17 Tbid., col. 781 and col. 400. 

18 Tbid., col. 775 and col. 403. 

19 Tbid., cols. 783-784 and 406. 
® Ibid. cols. 788 and 404. 
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Spiritus sancti dona, septem virtutes illis contrarie, ad ultimum 
septem beatitudines.’’*' This definite linking of sin, virtue, and 
petition, leads us, therefore, to regard Hugo’s sermon as an 
important influence upon the conception underlying the first 
morality play. 

If, in addition to this very fundamental idea, we consider the 
dramatic power, the concrete characterization of the monk of 
Saint Victor, it seems probable that the author (or authors) of 
the Paternoster Play was familiar, either directly or indirectly, 
with the material of the Hugo sermon. At least this treatise has 
more to offer as a possible basis for the lost morality than the 
sermon cited by Creizenach and again referred to by Chambers. 

But, though Hugo’s treatise offers a possible source for the 
idea upon which the Judi of the Seven Deadly Sins were kased, it 
affords little or no suggestion as to the material of the first 
pageant in the Beverly Minute Book, the “pageant of Viciose.”’ 
The second portion of this paper will be devoted to the con- 
sideration of this problem. 


II 


The Beverl:) Minute Book informs us that there were eight 
pageants in the Paternoster Play as performed in that com- 
munity. Seven of the eight bore the names of the Deadly Sins; 
the first was called the “pageant of Viciose.’”” In the Beverly 
Cycle, this pageant was assigned to the “gentilmen, merchands, 
clerks, valets,”’ and two aldermen were appointed to supervise 
its preparation. Because of the classes of persons to whom the 
pageant is assigned and because of its name, the Viciose offers 
an interesting problem in regard to its content and function. 
Chambers” suggests that this pageant of the Paternoster Play 
probably dealt with a typical representative of frail humanity. 
Ramsay in the introduction to his edition of Skelton’s Magny- 
fycence* adds to Chambers’ suggestion the idea that in the 
morality on the Oratio Domini were fused for the first time the 
two themes which were to characterize the later moralities: 
namely, the temptation and struggle of mankind, and the con- 


4 Tbid. cols. 400 and 784. 

® Leach, op. cit., p. 221. 

% Medieval Stage, Il, 154. 

™*Skelton’s Magnyfycence, E.E.T.S., Ex. Ser. XCVIII, cliii-cliv. 
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flict of the Vices and Virtues. Ramsay also calls attention to the 
fact that the somewhat neglected poem of Prudentius, the Ha- 
martigenia, may have furnished the first motif, just as his 
Psychomachia furnished the second. 


It is my purpose here to point out that patristic tradition 
affords material which may have served as the basis of this 
pageant, and also to indicate that succeeding moralities seem to 
have used this material. 


More closely scrutinized, the title of the pageant affords some 
hint as to its subject matter. The Beverly Minute Book calls it 
the “pageant of Viciose.’””’ That the word here used is the 
adjective is clear from the similar spellings which appear in 
the treatises of Wyclif and Richard Rolle.» Note also the spell- 
ing “Vyciowse” in the Promptorium Parvulorum. The Beverly 
pageant, then, cannot be described as a “‘pageant ot vices,” but, 
inasmuch as “‘viciose” may be a plural as well as a singular torm, 
it would seem justifiable to render the title as “the pageant 
of vicious ones.” Granted that this is the correct interpre- 
tation, we may conclude that the main interest centered in a 
group of evil characters rather than in frail humanity, the 
soul, or any character typifying such a one. Furthermore, since 
@ pageant was assigned to each of the Seven Deadly Sins, it is 
extremely likely that these “vicious ones’’ were evil forces 
distinct from the sins and having a different function. That 
patristic literature furnished foundation for a conception con- 
cerning a group of evil forces or vices apart from the Seven 
Deadly Sins, and that these forces appear in the moralities 
following the Paternoster Play would, it seems, justify the 


% The N.E.D. (sub “‘vicious”) cites “bi her viciose lijf’’ in the Sel. Eng. 
Works of Wyclif, 111, 430, and “‘fleschely, vayne, and vecyous” in the /'rose 
Treatises of Richard of Hampole (E.E.T.S.). 

26 Eckhardt, to be sure, lays it down as an invariable rule: “Der Vice ist in 
den englischen Moralitaten immer nur eine einzelne Person’’ (Dix lustige Person 
im dlteren engl. Drama, Palaestra XVII, p. 112). But this statement, though it 
may be true of characters designated ‘‘the Vice,” of which the earliest examzvle 
is Mery Report in Heywood’s Weather (1533), surely doesnotapply tocharacters 
which appear in the réle of vices. For example, Ramsay (oP. cit., pp. xcvii ff.) 
has shown that in Magnyfycence both Fancy and Folly definitely present vice 
réles. Certainly in the Paternoster Play, when an entire pageant was devoted to 
“‘viciose,” there would be nothing surprising in a plurality of vices. 
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acceptance of these forces as the probable theme of the first 
ludas in the Paternoster Play. 

The statement in the York Gild Book that the Paternoster 
Play “held the vices and sins up to scorn” seems to imply that 
there was a distinction in the use of these terms. And this 
distinction, though it has been ignored by many students of 
the morality plays, is one which was clearly recognized by the 
fathers of the church. It is perfectly true, of course, that the 
terms “‘septem vitia” and “septem peccata” are employed by the 
same writer*’ in referring to the Deadly Sins. Nevertheless, the 
distinction between “‘vice” and “sin” is definitely drawn, as in 
the following passage in another treatise by Hugo of Saint 
Victor: 

Hoc autem interesse videtur inter peccata et vitia, quod vitia sunt corrup- 
tiones anime ex quibus si ratione non refrenentur, peccata, idest actus injus- 
titie oriuntur. Quando autem tentanti vitio consensus adhibetur actus in- 
justitie est quod peccatum dicitur. Itaque vitium est infirmitas spiritualis 
corruptionis, peccatum autem ex corruptione, oriens per consensum actus ini- 
quitatis. Itaque vitium absque consensu infirmitas est, cui in quantum infir- 
mitas est misericordia debetur, premium autem et corona in quantum ab actu 
iniquitatis cohibetur . . .. Vitium ergo est in corruptione, peccatum autem 
in actione.** 

It appears, then, that vitium, strictly speaking, is a weakness 
or disease of human nature, but that peccatum is an act proceed- 
ing from the consent of man’s will. Vitium, in other words, is 
the appetite or desire for sin which precedes or provokes consent; 
peccatum is the consent to sin which follows that desire.”® 

In Old and early Middle English, it is interesting to note, 


whereas peccatum is rendered by syn(m) or leahter, the term vitium ~ 


is regularly translated by uncyst or unpeaw.* The following 
sentence in the Blickling Homilies well illustrates the sense in 
which uncyst was used: 


27 For example, by Hugo of St. Victor himself (Patrol Lat. CLXXV, cols. 
683 ff.). 

8 Patrol. Lat. CLXXVI, col. 525. 

29 Cf. also the definition of “‘vitium” by the editors of Migne’s Patrologia 
(CCXX, cals. 849-850) where the same distinction is drawn. 

80 Cf. the O. E. text of Bede’s Eccl. Hist. ed. E.E.T.S., p. 82, line 19: 
“uncysta.” In the Old Eng. Homilies, First Ser., E.E.T.S., at p. 205 we find 
“fule unpeawes”’ (foul vices) but at p. 25 “heafsunne” and at p. 103 “‘heafod- 
sunnan.” 
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pa flesclican willan & pa Gngeréclican uncysta, pa cumab oft purh deofles 
sceonessa zr to manna heortan, er Drihtnes weorc per wunian mote." 


In patristic literature one discovers a rather large group of 
evil forces which bear the name of vitia but are not ranked among 
the peccata mortalia. Some of this group are of authoritative 
origin and have an ancient lineage. Indeed, a number of them 
are taken over from the Pauline epistles. Among these are 
stullitia, detractio, inanis gloria, concupiscentia, or voluptas, mali- 
tia, impudicitia, and inobedientia.* From the Pauline epistles, 
these vices descended in direct line through the treatises of the 
church fathers. None of them occur among the Seven Deadly 
Sins as formulated by Gregory and generally accepted there- 
after. Among the “Octo Vitia Principalia,” as the catalogue 
of sins previous to Gregory’s time was called, inanis gloria was 
ordinarily included. After Gregory’s time, however, “vain 
glory” found a place among the vitia as distinct from the Septem 
Peccata Mortalia. The Gregorian catalogue of the Seven Deadly 
Sins seems to have been comparatively late in securing general 
acceptance among the English homilists. They continued to use 
the catalogue of the Octo Vitia Principalia in which was in- 
cluded iactantia or inanis gloria, translated by “‘ydel wuldor” or 
“idel-gelp.’’* Some of the homilies recognize no difference in 
rank; the term “vices” is applied to all alike. Among these, 
besides some of the Seven Deadly Sins, are lying, perjury, un- 
faithfulness, cursing, backbiting, and flattery.™ 

The fact that, according to patristic theology, vice was 
regarded as a weakness in the nature of man which preceded 
actual sin, and further, that it was this weakness which pro- 
voked man’s consent to sin, lends support to the suggestion 


31 Blickling Homilies, ed. E.E.T.S., p. 19. 

® Cf. Galatians 5:17-26; I. Cor. 3:12; II. Cor. 12-30; Eph. 4-5-8; 5-34. 

% Thus cf. the list of “VIII Principalia vitia” in Twelfth Cent. Homilies, 
ed. A. O. Belfaur, E.E.T.S., Or. Ser. 137, p. 40; in Early Engl. Homilies (12th 
cent.) ed. Rubie D. N. Warner, E.E.T.S., Or. Ser. 152, p. 16; and in Old Eng. 
Homolies First Ser., ed. Rich. Morris, E.E.T.S., p. 100. 

* Cf. Old Eng. Homilies, First Ser., E.E.T.S., p. 204: “I have made my five 
wits for entrance of vices (‘fule unpeawase’) pride, desire of praise, wrath, 
leasing, envy, perjury, unfaithfulness, cursing, backbiting, and flattery.” In 
the treatise, Vices and Virtues (ed. Holthausen, E.E.T.S., Or. Ser. 89), written 
about 1200, practically the same vices are listed, some with Latin names at- 
tached. 
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made by Ramsay* that the “pageant of Viciose’’ in the Pater- 
noster Play dealt with the temptation of Mankind. In this first 
pageant, no doubt, Man’s resistance was broken, and he was 
made ready prey for the Seven Deadly Sins. Moreover, as we 
have seen, in addition to the Seven Deadly Sins, the church 
fathers list a considerable number of Vitia, derived in large 
part from the Pauline Epistles, and among these were inanis 
gloria, voluptas, stultitia, and detractio. It would be entirely 
natural, then, that in framing a pageant which should set forth 
the human weakness of Mankind, such vices as these should be 
introduced as characters. So far as the Paternoster Play is con- 
cerned, we are unfortunately left to conjecture, inasmuch as 
we have no list of the characters in the “pageant of Viciose.”’ 
But this hypothesis seems to receive significant confirmation 
when we turn to the groups of minor vices which appear in the 
morality plays nearest the Paternoster Play in point of time. 

The earliest surviving morality text—the fragmentary Pride 
of Life—does not, it is true, include a group of vices. The only 
character who could be designated as a vice is the Nuncius, 
“Mirth” or “Solace,” a name corresponding to the voluptas 
of the patristic treatises. But the Pride of Life, it should be 
observed, is not based on the “Conflict of Vices and Virtues” 
but on the “Coming of Death.” This latter theme, as Ramsay 
remarks, “‘begins and ends with evil in possession.” Accordingly 
there was no need to introduce vices as tempters of mankind. 

In the Castell of Perseverance* there appears a group of four 
characters: Voluptas, Stultitia, Veynglory (Inanis gloria) and 
Detraccio.*” The term vices, it is true, is not actually applied to 
this group in the play, but they are evil forces distinct from the 
Seven Deadly Sins and the three evil powers, Belial, Mundus 
and Caro. These four characters appear early in the play and 
the action of all except Detraccio is completed before the en- 
trance of the Sins.** Detraccio, who is the most important of 

* Ramsay, of. cit., p. cliv. 

* Ed. Furnivall and Poliard, Macro Plays, E.E.T.S., Ea. Ser. XCI, 778. 

37 Op. cit., p. 91. Veynglory is mentioned at v. 467, but has no lines in the 
extant text of the play. Moreover, he is missing from the ‘“‘nomina ludorum”, 
but, as the editors have noted, the “summa” calls for 36 actors, whereas the list 
shows only 35. 

* Stultitia, it is true, is mentioned in a stage direction on p. 134, as accom- 
panying Mundus and Cupiditas, but no lines are given to him in this scene. 
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the four, instructs Mankind in the Seven Deadly Sins and 
serves as the messenger or page of the Evil Powers. Voluptas 
and Stulticia also participate in the temptation of Humanum 
Genus. The former proceeds to dress Humanum Genus in fine 
new clothes; the latter undertakes to find him a sweetheart. 
Veynglory, the fourth, has a non-speaking part. In the Castell 
of Perseverance, then, we find characters bearing the names of 
the Vitia: these characters are sent ahead to win the consent 
of Mankind to the Seven Deadly Sins; they are predecessors 
of the Sins and, with the exception of one, they disappear from 
the action upon the appearance of the Peccata Capitalia. 

A similar group of four lesser vices is found in Mankind, 
a morality of a slightly later period.“° Here, again, one of them 
enjoys a réle of considerable proportions, but that of the other 
three is very slight. Moreover, the Latin names have entirely 
disappeared in this play, but the similarity of functions to those 
of the characters of the Castell play makes it easy to identify 
them. Mischief, the leader of the four, is like Detraccio in that 
he is the page of the Devil. He appears to have the three minor 
vices more or less in his control. Now-a-days, and New-Guise 
are interested in the latest cut of coats and newest fashions. 
The réle of Stulticia in the Castell play seems to be divided 
between these two. Nought has the same function as Voluptas 
in the earlier morality. Veynglory, who has a non-speaking 
réle in the Castell, has entirely disappeared. 

Still further evidence of the employment of a group of the 
Vitia is found in the morality, Wisdom,"' which belongs to nearly 
the same period.” In this play there are twenty-four characters 
which are emissaries of evil. Mind, Will, and Understanding 
represent the three Mights or powers of the soul, through which 
temptation may come. Lucifer himself undertakes the winning 
of the three Mights, but after their surrender to the Evil One, 
each appears with six retainers, bearing names corresponding 


39 Macro Plays, E.E.T.S., Ex. Ser. XCI, lff. 

40 Walter K. Smart (“Some Notes on Mankind,” Mod. Philol. XIV, 45ff. 
and 293 ff.) dates this play between 1465 and 1474. 

“ Macro Plays, E.E.T\S. p. 35 ff. 

@ Pollard dates it circa 1460; Walter K. Smart (Some English and Latin 
Sources for the Morality, Wisdom, Menasha, Wis. 1912, pp. 87 ff.) dates the 
play 1460-3. 
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to those of the Vitia in the sermons and treatises of the church 
fathers. As in Mankind, the English rather than the Latin 
names are used. Mind’s six retainers are Indignation, Sturdi- 
ness, Malice, Hastiness, Vengeance, and Discord. Six false 
jurors accompany Understanding: they are Perjury, Sleight, 
Doubleness, Falsehood, Rapine, and Deceit. Three Gallants 
and three Matrons form the group with Will and bear such 
names as Idleness, Surfeit, Greediness, Adultery, etc. When 
the three powers of the soul seem fully in subjection to evil, 
Anima, or the Soul, appears, accompanied by small boys in the 
guise of devils. 

As many dedly sunnys as ye haue usyde, 

So many deullys in yowur soule be. 

The stage direction calls for six boys, but Dr. Smart“ is doubt- 
less right in regarding this as a mere scribal error and in cor- 
recting the number to seven, to agree with the number of the 
Deadly Sins, with whom Smart identifies these small devils. 

In any case the play makes a clear distinction between the 
retainers of the three Mights and the small devils. The former 
appear in the costumes of various classes of men of the period. 
They amuse the Mights by performing dances, and they dis- 
appear from the scene before the entrance of Anima with the 
brood of devils. 

An examination of still later moralities such as Youth,® in 
which Riot is clearly a vice, Nature,“ and Wager’s Life and Re- 
pentance of Mary Magdalene,” shows quite clearly the concep- 
tion of an evil power or powers apart from the Seven Deadly 
Sins and the Devil. In general it is the business of these other 
powers to break down the morale of mankind, or those figures 
typifying humanity, and to render him ready prey for the Seven 
Sins. This task, the powers accomplish by furnishing Mankind 
with the pleasures of life, money, new clothes, a sweetheart, 


* Macro Plays, p. 65, vv. 913-914. There follows the stage direction: 
“Here rennyt owt from wnydr pe horrybyll mantyll of pe Soull, vi small boys 
in pe lyknes of Dewyillys & so retorne ageyn.” 

“ Walter K. Smart, op. cit , p. 71. 

 Dodsley’s Old English Plays, ed. W. C. Hazlitt, Lond. 1874. 

“Ed. John S. Farmer, Recently Recovered ‘Lost?’ Tudor Plays with some 
Others, 1907, pp. 43 ff. 

4 Ed. F. I. Carpenter, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1902. 
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and the like. Furthermore, once Mankind has yielded to tempta- 
tion, these characters disappear, and the Seven Deadly Sins 
come on the scene to complete Man’s degradation. All these 
traits seem to identify this group of evil forces with the Vitia 
of ecclesiastical literature, rather than with the Peccata Capitalia 
or Vitia Principalia. Therefore it would seem that the réle of 
Vice is not, as Cushman* argues, a summation of the Seven 
Deadly Sins or a derivative from them, but rather a creation 
evolved from a synthesis of the traits of the Vitia. 

Indeed, in these early moralities I believe we may see the 
réle in the actual process of evolution. In both the Castell of 
Perseverance and Mankind, there are four vice réles. In the 
former Veyneglory has a non-speaking part. This rdle has 
entirely disappeared in Mankind, but the réle of another vice, 
Stulticia, has been divided between two characters. In the 
course of time the chief of these four vices, Detraccio in the 
Castell and Mischief in Mankind, seems to have gradually 
absorbed the functions of the others, until in the late moralities 
the vice appears as a single figure under various names, some- 
times that of one of the group and sometimes another.” At a 
later time I hope to be able to consider in detail the relation 
between this synthetic réle of the Vice and figures which appear 
in early comedies and tragedies. 

Cushman, on the basis of his derivation of the Vice from the 
Seven Deadly Sins, was inclined to regard him as originally a 
sinister rather than a comic figure, having as his principal 
function the temptation of Mankind.’ As we now see it, how- 
ever, the Vice of the early sixteenth century moralities represents 
the fusion of a group of minor vices, and as far back as we are 
able to trace these characters we find them exhibiting distinctly 
comic elements. In the Castell the speeches of Stulticia and 
Voluptas and their behavior in the presentation of Mankind 
after he has been dressed up in his new clothes, suggest that 


48. W. Cushman, The Devil and Vice in English Dramatic Literature before 
Shakespeare (Morsbach’s Studien zur Engl. Phil. VI), pp. 61-63. 

Cushnan’s Tables, of. cit., pp. 55 ff. 

5° Op. cit., pp. 70-72. Cushman’s view that the réle of the Vice was not 
originally humorous ha’ been rejected by Eckhardt (“doch erscheint er schon 
gleich von Anfang an mit Komischen Ziigen ausgestattet,” op. cit., p. 111) as 
well as by Ramsay (0p. cit., pp. civ-cv). 
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they provided occasion for laughter. A person dressed in the 
height of fashion, a fop or dandy, has always been a source of 
fun from Greek Comedy forward to the present day.*! The 
nicknames, Lust & Lykynge and Folly, also point to a more or 
less humorous character. Detraccio, also addressed as “‘Fleper- 
gebet,’®* certainly has a comedy part. Note how he describes 
himself: 


per I renne up-on a whele 

I am feller panne a fox. 

to may not to-gedyr stonde 
but I, Bakbyter, be pe thyrde. 
per-fore I am mad massenger 
to lepyn ouer londis leye 
porwe all pe world, fer & ner 
vnsayd sawys for to seye. 

In pis holte I hunte here 

for to spye a preuy play. 


When he is dispatched with a message, he cries: 


I go, I go, on grounde glad, 
swyfter panne schyp with rodyr!* 


When Superbia, Invidia, and Ira have been flogged by Belial, 
Detraccio chuckles like a gleeful schoolboy: 


3a! for God, pis was weil goo, 
pus to worke with Bakbytynge!* 


Again he exults after Gula, Accidia, and Luxuria have been 
beaten: 
Now, be God, this is good games? 


Finally, he carries tales to Mundus concerning Avaritia—the 
only one of the Deadly Sins who has thus far escaped punish- 


8 E. F. Williams, Comic Element in Wakefield Mysteries, Univ. of Cal., 1914. 

® Macro Plays, E.E.T.S., p. 93, vv. 523-4. Cf. also Folly and Lust-and- 
Lykyng in Mundus et Infans and Delight in the morality fragment from 
Norfolk (Mod. Philol. XIV. 6). 

Macro Plays, p. 100, v. 779; p. 128, vv. 1227, 1236. 

% Op. cit. pp. 97-98, vv. 671-95. 

% Op. cit. p. 129, vv. 1740-1. 

“Op. cit., p. 130, vv. 1779-80. 

57 Op. cét., p. 131, v. 1824. 
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ment—and urges (with mischievous delight) that he be soundly 
beaten: 

Go pley sou with syr Coueytyse 

tyl his crowne crake !** 

In Wisdom humor is far less evident, but such comic effect as 
is attempted in this play is supplied mainly by the retainers of 
Mind, Understanding, and Will. Each of these three groups 
appear in grotesque costume and entertain the audience by 
lively dancing.** These retainers of the Mights, as I have en- 
deavored to show, are to be identified with the minor vices. 

In Mankind, New Gyse, Now-a-days, and Nought enter ac- 
companied by their minstrels. Now-a-days says to Nought: 


Leppe about lyuely thou are a wyght man; 
let us be merry wyll we be here!§° 


Then the three dance. Next they address Mercy, to whom New 
Guyse defines the new style. Now-a-days then tells about his 
wife, Rachel. Nought chaffs him concerning her and in reply 
they exchange blows of wit®! and depart. 

Later New Gyse enters alone and finds Mankind. He makes 
a joke about his wife.” Soon Now-a-days and Nought return 
to chaff Mercy. Nought exits saying: 


I pleyde so long the foll 
That I am ewyn very weary 
Yyt shall I be here ageyn to-morrow.® 


After a dialogue between Mankind and Mercy, the three enter 
again and sing an indecent round.™ After this they hail Man- 
kind, who is at work with his spade. At first, Mankind repulses 
them; and they, in turn, stand off and chaff him among them- 
selves. At last, irritated beyond endurance, Mankind drives 
them off with his spade. Soon Mischief enters and the three 


58 Tbid., p. 132, vv. 1852-1852. 

5° Note the stage directions on the entrance of these characters (pp. 58, 
59 and 60). 

© Macro Plays, p. 4, vv. 76-77. 

© Tbid., p. 6, vv. 130 ff. 

% Jbid., p. 10, vv. 238 ff. 

% Tbid., p. 11, vv. 268-9. 

% Tbid., p. 13, vv. 328 ff. 

Tbid., p. 14. 
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return, bemoaning their blows. Titivillus returns and the comic 
action of the borrowing of a penny takes place. Titivillus sends 
them away and himself accosts Mankind. Soon the four, Nought, 
New Guyse, Now-a-days, and Mischief, are back again. In 
this scene is accomplished the temptation of Mankind. A 
humorous letter is introduced; Mankind is fitted with a new 
coat. Finally they depart, New Guyse demanding a foot-ball. 
Shortly they return to chaff with Mercy and then depart, leav- 
ing Mankind to his own devices. 

The fact that in the Paternoster play the “pageant of Viciose,”’ 
is assigned to the “merchands, clerks, valets, etc.’ also sug- 
gests that it may have contained a humorous element. It is 
generally recognized that such was the practice in the mystery 
cycles.*” 

Furthermore, its position near the beginning of the cycle adds 
weight to the suggestion. In both mystery and morality plays 
the comic element comes early in the action, leaving the latter 
parts free for the more serious business concerned with man’s 
reconciliation and redemption. 

Thus from an examination of patristic definitions of vice and 
sin, it is evident that the distinction between the two was 
fairly consistent, and that the functions of each were distinct 
from those of the other. A study of moralities near to the 
Paternoster play certainly shows the existence of a group of 
evil figures other than the Seven Deadly Sins, the function of 
which corresponded to that of the ecclesiastical vitia, namely 
the temptation of mankind in contrast to the Seven Deadly 
Sins which usually appear as opponents of the Heavenly Virtues. 
That these lesser evil figures may have been the source of the 
comic element seems highly probable because of their nature in 
the earlier moralities, because of the classes of men to whom the 
pageant was assigned, and because of its position in the cycle. 

TEMPE E. ALLISON. 


® A. F. Leach, “Some English Plays and Players,” p. 205 ff. 
67 Chambers, The Medieval Stage, I1, Appendix W, p. 352. 
Tbid., p. 141. 
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XXXVII. DRAYTON’S ENDIMION AND PHG@BE 
AND KEATS’S ENDYMION 


The Endymion myth, which grew up in the popular traditions 
of Elis in the Peloponnesus and of the Ionian cities in Caria, 
received literary treatment in a lyric poem of Sappho which 
is now lost. It does not exist in full development in extant 
classical literatures, although allusions to it are found in Theo- 
critus, Apollonius Rhodius, Apollodorus, Pausanias, Lucian, Ovid, 
and Cicero. After the Renaissance when the study of classical 
literature was revived, it became a favorite subject for poetical 
allusion in the literatures of modern Europe. But the only 
poet before Keats who treated the myth at length was Michael 
Drayton;? and, therefore, if Keats owed any suggestions for the 
plot of Endymion to his predecessors, he would most likely have 
derived them from Drayton. 

The unique edition of Drayton’s Endimion and Phebe is 
undated, but it was entered for publication in 1595. It is al- 
luded to by Thomas Lodge in his Fig for Momus, which was 
published in 1595, and it is quoted fifteen timesin England’s 
Parnassus which was published in 1600. Drayton never repub- 
lished Endimion and Phebe; but he revised the theme in a 
semi-satirical poem, The Man in the' Moone, which was pub- 
lished in 1606 in a volume of Odes and Eglogs. Copies of the 
edition of Endimion and Phebe had become exceedingly rare 
by the nineteenth century; for when Payne Collier® reprinted 
the poem in 1856 for the Roxburghe Club he could find only 
two copies. 

Sir Sidney Colvin, in his monumental study,‘ recognizes sev- 
eral points in which Keats took suggestions from Drayton’s Man 


1 Keats was doubtless familiar with the allusions to the Endymion myth in 
the poetry of Spenser, Marlowe, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Marston, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and William Browne. 

2 John Lyly’s play, Endimion, which is an allegory of the politics of the court 
of Queen Elizabeth, has no structural feature similar to Keats’s Endymion. 

3 Payne Collier: Literal Reprint of Drayton’s Endimion and Phoebe. 1 have 
used this reprir:t as the text of my quotations. 

‘Sir Sidney Colvin: John Keats, etc., New York, 1917, p. 168. 
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in the Moone, but he virtually leaves Drayton’s earlier poem out 
of consideration on account of the difficulty in supposing that 
Keats could have seen either of the two extant copies known 
to Payne Collier. Nevertheless, on a later page he calls atten- 
tion to “a curious parallel” in ‘“‘rhetorical form” which Keats’s 
poem presents to a passage from Endimion and Phebe: 


Be kind (quoth he) sweet Nymph vnto thy louer, 
My soules sole essence, and my senses mouer, 

Life of my life, pure Image of my hart, 

Impressure of Conceit, Inuention, Art, 

My vitall spirit receues his spirit from thee, 

Thou art that all which ruleth all in me, 

Thou art the sap, and life whereby I liue, 

Which powerfull vigor doost receiue and giue, 
Thou nourishest the flame wherein I burne, 

The North whereto my harts true tuch doth turne. 


With this passage compare the following lines from Endymion 
(III, 142ff.): 


What is there in thee, Moon! that thou shouldst move 
My heart so potently? ..... 
And as I grew in years, still didst thou blend 
With all my ardours: thou wast the deep gien; 
Thou wast the mountain-top—the sage’s pen— 
The poet’s harp—the voice of friends—the sun; 
Thou wast the river—thou wast glory won; 
Thou wast my clarion’s blast—thou wast my steed— 
My goblet full of wine—my topmost deed:— 
* Thou wast the charm of women, lovely Moon!. 


On some bright essence could I lean, and lull 


Keep back thine influence, and do not blind 

My sovereign vision ........ 


After citing this parallel, Sir Sidney asks: 

Was Keats, then, after all familiar with the rare volume in which alone 
Drayton’s early poem had been printed, or does the similar turn of the two 
passages spring from some innate affinity between the two poets,—or perhaps 
merely from the natural suggestion of the theme?® 

Before proceeding to examine further the resemblances of the 
two poems, it is necessary to consider whether Sir Sidney’s 


5 Op. cit. p. 216. 
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objection, that it is unlikely that Keats should have seen a copy 
of Endimion and Phebe, is really decisive. We know that Keats 
was preoccupied for some time with the Endymion myth as the 
subject of his first long poem; and we may be sure that he would 
have investigated every previous treatment of the myth that 
he could find. It is more than probable that he read the eighteen 
quotations from Endimion and Phebe in England’s Parnassus, 
two copies of which were in the British Museum, and which 
was reprinted as a part of Helicona in 1814—four years before 
the publication of Keats’s Endymion. The quotations from 
Endimion and Phebe in England’s Parnassus would naturally 
have incited Keats to search for the complete text. Keats’s 
knowledge of Elizabethan literature, as students of his poetry 
know, was not only extensive but also recondite. In his search 
for information about the Endymion myth, he would have been 
aided by his intimate friends, Charles Cowden Clarke and 
Leigh Hunt, who were profound scholars and critics of Eliza- 
bethan literature. For these reasons I see nothing impossible 
in supposing that Keats had read Drayton’s Endimion and 
Phebe. 

The strongest evidence of the influence of Endimion and 
Phebe upon Keats’s Endymion is not that presented by occa- 
sional parallels but is found rather in the striking similarity 
of the two poems in certain matters of structure. In the first 
place the central action of both poems consists in a most un- 
usual and original device of feigning that Phoebe in the guise 
of another woman should woo her lover, and succeed in making 
him renounce her own service, to which he had first dedicated 
himself, for love of the woman whom she is impersonating. 

In Drayton’s poem, a young shepherd, who keeps his flocks 
upon the sides of Mount Latmos in Ionia, has consecrated his 
life to the service of the chaste goddess, Phcebe, who, though 
he does not yet know it, returns his love. In the guise of a 
nymph Phebe was wont to assist Endymion in his silvan pur- 
suits. Upon one occasion she found him fishing by a river’s side 
near his browsing flocks; and she wooed him with all the arts 
with which Venus wooed Adonis; but the perverse boy threat- 
ened her with the wrath of the chaste goddess, Pheebe, to whom 
he had dedicated his service. After her departure, however, love 
undermined his defences and he fain would have recalled her. 
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That night he lay by the river’s side gazing at the starry firma- 
ment and pining for the love of the nymph whom he had scorned. 
At dawn Pheebe deserted the heavens to visit him and the 
planets debated the propriety of her conduct. She found him 
asleep, knelt beside him, clipped him in her arms, and kissed 
him. He awoke, recognized the nymph, and confessed his love 
for her. She now turned coy and made him woo her. At length 
she confessed to him that she was not a simple nymph but great 
Pheebe, forgave his defection, and announced her intention to 
deify him as her immortal paramour. Drayton did not retain 
this episode in his revised treatment of the myth in The Man in 
the Moone. 

This unusual device of making Pheebe in disguise win her 
lover away from her own true self is not only the central plot of 
Keats’s Endymion but it is also the basis of its allegorical sig- 
nificance. In accordance with the development of his allegory, 
Keats represents Phoebe’s amorous deception of Endymion as 
twofold. In the First Book, Phcebe, concealing her identity, 
visits Endymion in his dreams; and his soul is torn between 
worship of her and love for the unknown celestial goddess whom 
she is impersonating. Under heavenly guidance he sets out 
on a long search for his unknown celestial mistress which leads 
him over the earth, under the earth, and under the sea. During 
his wanderings he receives divine encouragement that his quest 
will be successful. At the beginning of the Fourth Book, how- 
ever, Phoebe assumes a second disguise—that of an Indian 
maiden who has strayed from the rout of Bacchus—and suc- 
ceeds in making Endymion renounce his unknown celestial mis- 
tress for the Indian maiden whom she is now impersonating. 
Endymion and Phebe in the guise of the Indian maiden return 
through the air to Mount Latmos, where Phebe throws off 
her disguise, confesses her twofold deception, forgives Endy- 
mion’s defection, and announces that she has won the consent 
of the gods to make him her immortal lover. 

The second structural feature common to Endimion and 
Phebe and Keats’s Endymion is the aerial flight of Endymion 
and Pheebe. Drayton’s account is given in the following passage: 

Thus whilst he layd his head vpon her lap, 


Shee in a fiery mantle doth him wrap, 
And carries him vp from this lumpish mould, 
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Into the skies, whereas he might behold, 

The earth in perfect roundnes of a ball. 

And now to him her greatest power she lent, 
To lift him to the starry Firmament, 

Where he beheld that milky stayned place, 

By which the Twinns & heauenly Archers trace, 
The dogge which doth the furious Lyon beate, 
Whose flaming breath increaseth Titans heate, 
The teare-distilling mournfull Pliades— 


Strikingly similar in manner is the flight described in the First 
Book of Keats’s poem, when Endymion dreams that he is 
carried aloft in the arms of his divine mistress: 


I felt upmounted in that region 
Where falling stars dart their artillery forth, 
And eagles struggle with the buffeting north, 
That ballances the heavy meteor-stone;— 
Felt too, that I was not fearful, nor alone, 
But lapp’d and lull’d along the dangerous sky . . . 
The wooing arms which held me—(Endymion, I, 641ff.). 


The flight itself is related in the Fourth Book: Endymion and 
Phcebe mounted upon jet-black steeds, are met by a “pinion’d 
multitude,” who sing the pre-nuptial song of Phebe. ‘In this 
song Keats, like Drayton in the passage quoted above, intro- 
duces a description of the signs of the zodiac: 


Castor has tamed the planet Lion, see! 
And of the Bear has Pollux mastery: 
A third is in the race! who is the third 
Speeding away swift as the eagle bird? 

The ramping Centaur! 
The Lion’s mane’s on end: the Bear how fierce! 
The Centaur’s arrow ready seems to pierce 
Some enemy: far forth his bow is bent 
Into the blue of heaven. He’ll be shent, 

Pale unrelentor! (Endymion IV, 591ff.). 


From these parallels we see that the episode of Endymion’s 
flight through the air in Keats’s poem follows very closely that 
of Drayton in Endimion and Phebe: first, like Drayton, Keats 
describes Endymion as borne through the air in the arms of 
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Pheebe; and secondly, like Drayton, he represents the signs of 
the zodiac as among the things seen on the flight.® 
The third structural feature common to Drayton’s Endimion 

and Phebe and Keats’s Endymion is the nuptial solemnity of 
Endymion and Pheebe which occurs at the end of both poems. 
Drayton did not retain this nuptial solemnity in The Man in the 
Moone; but it is one of the most noticeable features in his 
Endimion and Phebe. This marriage ceremony is described by 
Drayton in great detail with its processions of the various 
orders of dieties that were subject to the sway of Pheebe. This 
nuptial solemnity is also significant in Keats’s Endymion. A 
“pinion’d multitude” passes through the air summoning all the 
deities to the approaching marriage feast of Phoebe: 

Who, who from Dian’s feast would be away? 

For all the golden bowers of the day 

Are empty left? Who, who away would be 

From Cynthia’s wedding and festivity? (Endymion, IV, 556-9). 

These three structural similarities—the device of making 

Pheebe in disguise woo and win the love of Endymion away 
from her own service, the flight of Endymion through the air 
in the arms of Phcebe in which they saw the signs of the zodiac, 
and the nuptial feast of Endymion and Pheebe to which all the 
deities subject to Phoebe are invited—supply the main basis for 
the argument that Keats was probably indebted to Drayton’s 
poem for suggestions for his construction of the plot of Endy- 
mion. Since classical literature affords no extant development of 
the Endymion myth, these structural similarities between Dray- 
ton’s Endimion and Phebe and Keats’s Endymion are not found 
in Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary, Tooke’s Pantheon, Spence’s 
Polymetis, or any of the sources of Keats’s knowledge of classi- 
cal mythology. It is unlikely that both Drayton and Keats 
should independently invent thesethree structural features, 
especially the unusual and original device of making Phoebe in 
disguise woo and win her lover, Endymion, away from her own 


* Sir Sidney Colvin thinks that Keats derived the suggestion for Endymion’s 
wanderings from The Man in the Moone; but in the case of Endymion’s flight 
through the air Keats’s account is totally unlike the account in The Man in the 
Moone, in which Drayton discusses astrology instead of describing the stars 
imaginatively as he had previously done in Endimion and Phebe. But see 
Sir Sidney’s discussion, op. cit., pp. 168ff. 
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service; and it is probable, therefore, that Keats was indebted 
to Drayton for these devices. 

Still other similarities between Endimion and Phebe and 
Keats’s Endymion offer contributory evidence of Keats’s in- 
debtedness to Drayton. In Endimion and Phebe Drayton gives 
the following description of Phoebe’s “‘Azur’d Mantle”: 


An Azur’d Mantle purfled with a vaile, 

Which in the Ayre puft like a swelling saile, 
Embosted Rayne-bowes did appeare in silk, 
With wauie streames as white as mornings Milk: 
Which euer as the gentle Ayre did blow, 

Still with the motion seem’d to ebb and flow. 


With these lines may be compared the description of Phcebe’s 
scarf by Keats: 


The wind out-blows 
Her scarf into a fluttering pavillion; 
’Tis blue, and over-spangled with a million 
Of little eyes, as though thou wert to shed, 
Handfuls of daisies (Endymion I, 627ff.). 


In both poems Phcebe’s scarf is blue in color and fluttering in the 
wind. 

The description of Phoebe’s mantle in The Man in the Moone, 
where it is considerably modified and enlarged, influenced, as 
Sir Sidney Colvin’ has pointed out, Keats’s description of the 
mantle of Glaucus in Endymion; but the blue color of the mantle, 
which is not retained by Drayton in The Man in the Moone, 
may have been suggested by Drayton’s original description 
in Endimion and Phebe. Keats’s words are: 


And, ample as the largest winding-sheet, 

A cloak of blue wrapp’d up his aged bones, 
O’erwrought with symbols by the deepest groans 
Of ambitious magic (Endymion. III, 196ff.). 


In both Drayton’s Endimion and Phebe and Keats’s poem 
Endymion lay at night gazing at the starry firmament and 
pining for love of his divine mistress. In Endimion and Phebe 
Drayton says: 


7 Op. cit. p. 170. 
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Vpon a banck Endimion sat by night, 

To whom fayre Phoebe lent her frendly light: 
And sith his flocks were layd them downe to rest, 
Thus giues his sorrowes passage from his brest; 


And lifting now his sad and heauy eyes 

Vp, towards the beauty of the burnisht skies, 
Bright Lamps (qd. he) the glorious Welkin bears, 
Which clip about the Plannets wandring Sphears, 
And in your circled Maze doe euer role, 
Dauncing about the neuer-moouing Pole: 


And bend your cleere eyes from your Thrones aboue 
Vpon Endimion pyning thus in loue. 
According to Keats, Endymion, who is pining for love of his 
: divine mistress, repairs to a nook where he was used to pass 
his “weary eves:” 
Methought I lay 

Watching the zenith, where the milky way 

Among the stars in virgin splendour pours; 

And travelling my eye, until the doors 

Of heaven appear’d to open for my flight, 


I became loth and fearful to alight 
From such high soaring by adownward glance (Endymion I, 578. ff.) 


Finally, certain details of Keats’s description of Mount Lat- 
mos, the seat of Endyrion’s pastoral principality, are similar 
to those of Drayton’s description in Endymion and Phebe. The 
resemblances, which consist in the details of the descriptions 
rather than in the phraseology, can be observed in the following 
parallel passages. Drayton and Keats agree in describing a 
stately grove whose bushy tops shut out the rays of the sun. 
This grove serves as a sort of silvan temple. 


Endimion and Phabe: 
Vpon this Mount there stood a stately Groue, 
Whose reaching armes, to clip the welkin stroue, 
Of tufted Cedars, and the branching Pine, 
Whose bushy tops themselues doe so intwine, 
As seem’d when Nature first this work begun, 
Shee then conspir’d against the piercing Sun. 


Endymion (1, 64ff.): 
Upon the sides of Latmos was outspread 
A mighty forest; for the moist earth fed 
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So plenteously all weed-hidden roots 

Into o’erhanging boughs, and precious fruits. 
And it had gloomy shades, sequestered deep, 
Where no man went ..... 


The freshness of the space of heaven above, 
Edg’d round with dark tree tops? 


In the descriptions of Drayton and Keats there are paths. 


Endimion and Phebe: 


And there-withall these goodly walkes inclosed 


As seru’d for hangings and rich Tapestry, 
To beautifie this stately Gallery: 
Imbraudring these in curious trailes along. 


Endymion (I, 79ff.): 


Paths there were many, 
Winding through palmy fern, and rushes fenny, 
And ivy banks; all leading pleasantly 
To a wide lawn. 
And both Drayton and Keats describe “bubling Fountains” 
that bedew the tender grass. 
Endimion and Phebe: 
Out of thys soyle sweet bubling Fountains crept 
As though for ioy the sencelesse stones had wept: 
With straying channels dauncing sundry wayes, 
With often turnes, like to a curious Maze: 
Which breaking forth, the tender grasse bedewed. 
Endymion (I, 105ff.): 
Cold springs had run 
To warm their chilliest bubbles in the grass. 
CLAUDE L. FINNEY 
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XXXVIII. DRAYTON’S SIRENA 


The troubled tone and unsettled mood of Drayton’s The 
Shepheards Sirena at once calls to the reader’s mind Drayton’s 
statement that in his pastoral poems he wrote “‘of most weightie 
things.’ Rarely ever does this statement seem to be applicable 
to Drayton’s pastorals, for though in many of them there is 
some veiled allusion to contemporaries, it hardly seems to be 
“weightie,” even from Drayton’s point of view. In The 
Shepheards Sirena, however, there is the atmosphere of a dark 
conceit; things of weight, at least to Drayton, seem to be dimly 
shadowed forth. Dorilus, a shepherd well past his younger 
days, is cast “in sorrowes deepe” by the necessity of deciding 
between two courses of action in his relations with a fair 
shepherdess, the “Bright Sirena”’: 

Hard the Choise I haue to chuse, 
To my selfe if friend I be, 


I must my Sirena loose, 
If not so, shee looseth me. 


The necessity ‘of choosing in this affair of the heart has so 
unsettled the mind of Dorilus that he has been neglecting his 
rightful duties. His fellow-shepherds come to awaken him 
from his lethargy, and to spur him on to resist the ‘“‘Rougish 
Swinheards,” who, led by the “Angry Olcon,” were invading 
the fields of Dorilus and his companions. The text leaves no 
doubt that these swineherds were poets, like the shepherds 
themselves—just as we should expect, for, in the lyric fields of 
the pastoral, rhyme is the chief duty of all. This is, indeed, a 
conventional situation, in some ways resembling the opening of 
Montemayor’s Diana;? yet a note of reality in the poem leaves 


1 Poems: by Michael Drayton Esqvire, 1619, “To the Reader of His Pas- 
torals,” at Sig. Lii4 verso. 

? Translated into English by Bartholomew Yong, 1598. This likeness was 
pointed out to me by Mr. T. P. Harrison, whose study of the influence of the 
Diana on English literature is soon to appear. The similarity is not close enough, 
however, to make it certain that Drayton was indebted to Montemayor. We 
may note that Montemayor’s hero is named Syrenus; but the name Sirena 
was, I believe, suggested by a situation in Drayton’s life. 
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little doubt that Drayton himself was disturbed by the necessity 
of making some choice which had weighed on his mind until 
even his natural melancholy was deepened. 

’ In a recent article Mr. Raymond Jenkins* suggests an 
interesting interpretation of this poem. For him, Drayton is 
speaking of his conception of poetry, and of his attitude toward 
certain contemporary poets. In support of his interpretation 
Mr. Jenkins adduces much evidence, and a bare statement of 
his conclusions hardly does them justice. Dorilus stands for 
Drayton himself, an identification with which practically all 
readers of the poem will at once agree. Sirena is “the Muse of 
Poetry . . . the kind of poetry—and to his [Drayton’s] mind 
the only true kind—which he so strenuously defends in the last 
lines quoted from the Polyolbion”’ (i.e. the Spenserian conception 
of poetry). The shepherds who are friendly with Dorilus— 
Tom, Ralph, Gill, Rock, Rollo, and Collin—and who attempt to 
rouse him from his “strong melancholy fitt” are those poets, 
friends of Drayton, who carry on the Spenserian tradition. 
The “Angry Olcon,” who has taken part against this group and 
competed with them in rhyme, is John Donne. In support of 
this interpretation, Mr. Jenkins also identifies Donne with 
the Cerberon of Eglog viii in the Poemes Lyrick and pastorall of 
1606. This hypothesis, Mr. Jenkins thinks, is not the only 
possible one, though ‘‘a few facts and much circumstantial ; 
evidence” may be urged in support of it. For such questions, 
until we find external evidence, there is indeed no conclusive 
solution, but I wish to suggest another possible interpretation 
of The Shepheards Sirena which makes the poem more meaning- 
ful to me. First I wish to discuss the identification of Cerberon 
and Olcon of Eglog viit of the Poemes Lyrick and pastorall, 1606, 
then the identification of the Olcon of The Shepheards Sirena, 
1627, and lastly the significance of The Shepheards Sirena as a 
whole. 

In Eglog viii Drayton couples the names of Selena and 
Cerberon. From the text of the passage it is clear that Selena 
has been a patroness of Drayton, and has now transferred her 
favor to some one else, called, for the purposes of the poem, 
Cerberon. Unfortunately for Drayton’s reputation it is evident 


*P.M.L.A. XXXVIII, 557-87. 
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that he has in mind as Selena, Lucy, Countess of Bedford.‘ 
It is not so evident, however, to whom he is referring under the 
name of Cerberon, though obviously some specific person is 
meant. To the identification of Cerberon with Donne I cannot 
agree. 

It has usually been accepted, and I believe rightly, that the 
intimacy between Lady Bedford and Donne did not begin until 
1607 or 1608,5 which is, of course, too late for an identification 
of Cerberon with Donne. There are only two pieces of evidence 
which might be taken to indicate an earlier date for the begin- 
ning of their intimacy. In a letter of February 23, 1602, to 
Sir Henry Goodere the younger,’ Donne speaks of the death of 
“the young Bedford.” But the death of an heir to the Earl 
and Countess of Bedford would be known to all in touch with 
Court life, and mentioned in many letters; so such a reference 
does not necessarily indicate even acquaintanceship. The 
second piece of evidence is that on August 8, 1608, Lady Bedford 
stood godmother for Donne’s daughter Lucy; upon this Mr. 
Jenkins comments: ‘The close intimacy which this relationship 
implies makes it improbable that their acquaintance was merely 
a matter of a few months.” On the contrary, this is just such a 
compliment as Donne might well pay to Lady Bedford at the 
beginning of their closer acquaintance. In any event, acting 
as godmother can hardly be taken to indicate great intimacy, 
for the Countess of Bedford, possibly by reason of her known 
generosity and of the favor in which she was held by Queen 
Anne, was the godmother of an astonishingly large number of 
children.’ 

It is only after 1608 that Donne begins to address poems to 
Lady Bedford, and to refer to her frequently in his letters. 


‘Lucy, Countess of Bedford, was not the daughter of Sir John Harington, 
the translator of Ariosto, as Mr. Jenkins states (p. 571). She was the daughter 
of Sir John Harington, from 1603 Lord Harington, of Exton. See Camden, 
The Visitation of the County of Rutland, p. 39. 

5 Grierson, Donne’s Poetical Works, ii. xxii, 132; Gosse, Life and Letters of 
Donne, i. 210. 

* Sir Henry Goodere the younger was not the son of Sir Henry Goodere the 
elder, as Mr. Jenkins states (p. 570). He was the nephew and son-in-law of the 
elder Sir Henry. See Camden, The Visitation of the County of Warwick, p. 67. 

7I cannot here take space to quote the many references in contemporary 
letters to Lady Bedford in the réle of godmother. 
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He evidently did not become a member of her circle until she 
gathered around herself at Twickenham her coterie of interest- 
ing people. This makes it improbable that in 1606 Drayton 
had Donne in mind as Cerberon. 

With our search for the identity of Cerberon confined to the 
circle of those who had conspicuously shared in Lady Bedford’s 
patronage before 1606, the most likely candidate is John Florio, 
teacher of languages, maker of dictionaries and conversation- 
books, and above all translator of Montaigne. Lady Bedford’s 
patronage of Florio began at the moment when it would touch 
Drayton to the quick, and Florio was by descent and nature 
just the man who would most readily arouse Drayton’s ire. To 
make this clear I wish to re-tell, though it involves some 
repetition of Mr. Jenkins’s able account, the history of the 
relations between Lady Bedford and Drayton. 

Drayton had been recommended to the attention of young 
Mistress Lucy Harington, not yet Countess of Bedford, by 
Sir Henry Goodere the elder, possibly during the Christmas 
season of 1593-4. Drayton was beginning to make his way 
into popularity in the world of letters at Londen, and Sir Henry, 
whom Drayton calls “the first cherisher of my Muse,” was now . 
growing old in retirement on his Warwickshire estates. He was 
out of touch with affairs in London, and could not be of much 
further aid to this promising young poet, who had been brought 
up as a page in his home. Already Drayton had dedicated 
volumes to three different persons, but the dedications do not 
seem to have borne fruit in literary or financial encouragement. 
The young poet needed a patron who would take some special 
interest in him, and who could advance his cause in London. 
And here as his neighbor in the country, Sir Henry found just 
the right person in the brilliant young Lucy Harington, of an 
influential family, ambitious, intelligent, and interested in 
literature. She had already tasted the joy of a flattering 
dedication, for as early as 1583 her teacher of languages, 
Claudius Holyband, had dedicated to her, in witness of her 
linguistic ability, his Campo di Fior, or else The Flourie Field of 
Foore Languages, designed to attract and aid “the learners of 


* Englands Heroicall Epistles, 1597, dedication of the epistle of “Queene 
Isabell to Richard the second.” 
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the Latine, French, English, but chieflie of the Italian Tongue.” 
She probably wished for a poet to patronize as much as Drayton 
wished for a patron. Indeed the phrasing of Drayton’s first 
dedication to her, “that honor which both they [the Gooderes] 
and I are willing to doe you, to dedicate my Poeme to your 
protection,” seems to imply that Mistress Lucy may have 
sought for the introduction. 

Under these favorable auspices, Drayton in 1594 dedicated to 
Mistress Lucy Harington his legend, Matilda. This won for 
him the sympathetic encouragement and the financial aid of his 
young patroness, whose ability to help him was materially 
increased by her marriage, on December 12, 1594, to the 
Earl of Bedford. In the next year, Drayton offered her-his 
Endimion and Phebe, a charming poem of the type made 
popular by Venus and Adonis. In the dedicatory sonnet he 
devotes his Muse to the service of Lady Bedford, the “essence 
of my cheefest good,” and expresses his gratitude for the 
“sweet golden showers” which she rains upon him. Lady Bed- 
ford must have rewarded Drayton bountifully, for in his next 
dedication to her, Mortimeriados, 1596, he becomes almost 
maudlin in his effort to express his thanks and to sing the 
praises of his patroness. The sincerity of his gratitude has 
called forth extravagant compliments, which come but awk- 
wardly from his pen. The poem itself, a labored effort to make 
clear the danger of rebellion, makes no amends for the bad taste 
of the dedication. 

Lady Bedford, a good judge of poetry, evidently was not 
pleased with this effort, and Drayton’s dedication to her of 
The Tragicall Legend of Robert, late in the same year, shows 
that he is aware of some change in her attitude toward him. He 
is now a little uncertain of her future favors, and speaks of 
“your . . . former graces to my vnworthy selfe,” adding 
“What nature and industry began, your honour and bountie 
hath thus farre continued.” Unfortunately, this volume of 
1596, containing the new legend of Robert and the revised legends 
of Gaueston and Matilda, represented Drayton at his worst. 
The poems are so over-rhetorical and euphuistic that the stories 
are completely lost in a maze of words. In comparison with his 
earlier poems, Idea The Shepheards Garland and Endimion and 
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Phebe, the quality of Drayton’s poetry had noticeably deterior- 
ated. 

Again Lady Bedford evidently was not pleased, and her 
bounty was so scant that in the next year Drayton determined 
not to trust entirely in the continuance of her patronage, but 
to attempt to obtain the patronage of others. Of his Englands 
Heroicall Epistles, 1597, he dedicated to Lady Bedford only the 
first epistle.® The others have separate dedications, two of 
them to members of Lady Bedford’s family—her mother, 
Lady Anne Harington, and her husband, the Earl of Bedford. 
The tone of the dedication to Lady Bedford is completely 
changed. No longer does Drayton extravagantly thank her for 
bounty extended; there is only a bare statement of the nature 
of the epistle dedicated. The dedication to the Earl of Bedford, 
in which Drayton tells the circumstances of his introduction to 
Lady Bedford, seems somewhat like a reproach: “To whose 
seruice [Lady Bedford’s] I was first bequeathed, by that learned 
and accomplished Gentleman, Sir Henry Goodere (not long 
since deceased,) whose I was whilst he was: whose patience, 
pleased to beare with the imperfections of my heedlesse and 
unstaied youth. That excellent and matchlesse Gentleman, 
was the first cherisher of my Muse, which had been by his death 
left a poore Orphane to the worlde, had hee not before 
bequeathed it to that Lady whom he so deerly loued.” Sir 
Henry’s patience with Drayton’s faults, his care to provide 
Drayton with another patron before his own death, might 
well present to Lady Bedford a striking contrast with her own 
changed attitude toward him. 

This was Drayton’s last dedication to Lady Bedford.'° 
His attempt at reproach had failed of any sufficient reward; 
nor was he successful in his efforts to enlist other patrons. 
Before the end of the year it was necessary for him to become 


*It is frequently stated that the volume was dedicated to Lady Bedford, 
but the phrasing of the dedication makes it quite evident that the first epistle 
only was intended. 

10 Since there was no cause for an open quarrel, Drayton did continue the 
dedications in the subsequent editions of Englands Heroicall Epistles until 1619, 
and he included the dedicatory sonnet from Endimion and Phebe among his 
sonnets. When, however, he rewrote Mortimeriados as the Barrons Warres, 
1603, he gave it a new dedication to “Ma. Walter Aston,” and omitted all the 
lines of compliment to Lady Bedford in the poem itself. 
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one of Henslowe’s literary hacks, writing and revising plays 
to order for the popular stage." By nature Drayton was 
unfitted to be a playwright, and in his opinion stage-plays held 
a low rank in the poetical hierarchy;” hence this was for him, 
hitherto fortunate in a patronage which gave him freedom to 
follow his own poetic ideals, a time of distress. It was probably 
this experience that in great part inspired the complaint, so 
frequently made by Drayton in later years, of the low esteem 
in which poetry was held. Drayton ceased to write for the 
stage as soon as he found a new patron in Walter Aston, Es- 
quire, to whom he began to dedicate his poems in 1602. In 
May of that year is the last entry in Henslowe’s Diary of moneys 
paid to Drayton." 

In explanation of the break between Lady Bedford and 
Drayton we have only the account he gives in Eglog viii, printed 
in 1606: 


Women be weake, and subiect most to chaunge, 

Nor long to any can they stedfast be, 

and as their eyes their minds do euer range, 

with euery obiect varying that they see: 
thinkst thou in them that possibly can liue, 
which nature most denyeth them to give? 


So once Selena seemed to reguard, 
that faithfull Rowland her so highly praysed, 
and did his trauell for a while reward, 
As his estate she purpos’d to haue raysed, 
But soone she fled him and the swaine defyes, 
Ill is he sted that on such faith relies. 


The first entry of moneys paid to Drayton in Henslowe’s Diary (ed. Greg, 
i. 70) was made on December 2?, 1597. 

12 See the epistle to Reynolds Of Poets and Poesie, and note that Drayton did 
not include any of his plays in his collected editions. Daniel held the same 
opinion of writing for the popular stage, and only permitted the performance 
of Philotas because of financial necessity; see his letters printed in Grosart’s 
edition, i. xxiii and iv. liii. 

13 T have here tried to interpret again Drayton’s relations with the stage in 
order to offer what seems to me a more probable explanation than that of Mr. 
Lemuel Whittaker in his Michael Drayton as a Dramatist, PMLA. XVIII. 
378-411. Mr. Whittaker, misunderstanding Drayton’s relations with his patrons, 
does not believe that Drayton turned dramatist through financial pressure, 
but “first by the influences around him, and secondly, by the constitution of 
his mind.” 
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It is the frailty and the fickleness of women, then, that for 
Drayton explains the change in Lady Bedford. This explana- 
tion is implied in the name which he has chosen for her, evi- 
dently adapted from Selene, the changing moon. In the next 
stanza, where Cerberon is introduced, Drayton makes a more 
personal charge against Lady Bedford: 


And falsly al her promises hath broken. 


This charge needs to be discounted, for in her relations with 
other friends Lady Bedford’s steadfastness is noteworthy.“ 
Drayton may not have had in mind any definite promises, but 
rather intentions implied by the circumstances of their intro- 
duction and by her earlier generous aid. So at least the lines 
already quoted would indicate: 


And did his trauell for a while reward, 
As his estate she purpos’d to haue raysed. 


Drayton probably failed to see that from Lady Bedford’s point 
of view his tedious legends and historical narratives, almost 
without a touch of poetry, hardly fulfilled his side of the implied 
contract. 

After having spoken of Cerberon, Drayton’s anger rises, 
and he indulges in three stanzas of abuse of Lady Bedford, two 
lines of which will svfficiently illustrate its vindictive spirit: 


Let age sit soone and vgly on her brow, 
no sheepheards praises liuing let her haue. 


This is, of course, unforgivable. With this abuse, it is interesting 
to compare Drayton’s angry invective against those who have 
objected to his Poly-Olbion: 


For these, since they delight in their folly, I wish it may be hereditary from 
them to their posteritie, that their children may bee beg’d for Fooles to the 
fift Generation, vntill it may be beyond the memory of man to know that 
there was euer any other of their Families. * 


Clearly Drayton was the kind of idealist who believes himself to 
be always in the right, and who, in consequence, is prone to 


“See The Private Correspondence of Jane, Lady Cornwallis, ed. by Lord 
Braybrooke, 1842. 

4% “To any that will read it,” prefixed to the second part of the Poly-Olbion, 
1622. 
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excessive indignation, which he at the time thinks righteous. 
Further, we must note that in 1619, when the eclogue was 
republished, Drayton withdrew the entire passage. 

It was doubtless in the company of the Earl of Southampton, 
one of her friends, that Lady Bedford met John Florio, who had 
been in the “‘paie and patronage”’ of the Earl for ‘‘some yeeres.’’"* 
Florio must have been attracted to Lady Bedford by her 
reputation for generosity, her fluency in languages, and her 
interest in Continental as well as English literature. And she 
probably was amused by his courtly Italian manners, his fantastic 
vagaries, and his extravagant, exuberant speech. He was quite 
different in his eccentricities from the conventional Drayton, 
who was often prosy and dull. Florio was not long in taking 
advantage of this acquaintanceship, and in 1598 he dedicated to 
her, and to the Earl of Southampton and the Earl of Rutland, 
his Worlde of Wordes. Here he confines his compliments on 
Lady Bedford to her facility in languages: 


Naie, if I offer service but to them that need it, with what face seeke I a 
place with your excellent Ladiship (my most-most honored, because best-best 
adorned Madame) who by conceited industrie, or industrious conceite, in 
Italian as in French, in French as in Spanish, in all as in English, understand 
what you reade, write as you reade, and speake as you write; yet rather charge 
your minde with matter, then your memorie with words? 


A little later Sir Edward Wotton suggested to Florio that he 
translate the essays of Montaigne. When Florio, acting on 
this suggestion, had finished the first chapter, he was on the 
point of giving it up because of the “tedious difficultie, my 
selfe-knowne insufficiencie, and others more leisurefull abilitie.”’ 
Then fortunately Lady Bedford read his manuscript and 
encouraged him to continue. “And who would resty rest, when 
Shee bids rise?”’ writes Matthew Gwinne, Professor of Physic 
at Gresham College and the friend of both Lady Bedford and 
Florio, in a sonnet “upon Maister Florio’s answere to the Lady 
of Bedfords invitation to this worke ... Anno 1599,’” 


8 Worlde of Wordes, 1598, Dedication. 

17 The sonnet, prefixed to the 1603 edition of Florio’s translation, is signed Il 
Candido. Hazlitt (Coll. and Notes, 1st Series, 162) saw a copy of the Worlde of 
Wordes, 1598, with the following note, in a contemporary hand, written opposite 
to a sonn:t also signed Il Candido: “Gwin his name was, which in wellsh sig- 
nifieth white, and therefore calleth him sellfe il Candido, which is white in 
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With such encouragement Florio could not “‘resty rest,’’ and 
continued the work with the aid of Lady Bedford. She furnished 
him with the necessary leisure, taking him to live in her house, 
a refuge probably all the more welcome to Florio because early in 
the next year his patron, the Earl of Southampton, was im- 
prisoned for complicity in the Essex conspiracy. To the aid of 
Florio’s ‘‘selfe-knowne insufficiencie,”’ she rallied “the forces of 
two deare friends,’’ Theodore Diodati,!* the tutor of Lady 
Bedford’s young brother, and Doctor Matthew Gwinne. With 
this stimulation, the work progressed so that in 1600 Sir William 
Cornwaliis, who saw the manuscript, commented: ‘Montaigne 
speaks now good English.” By 1603 the work was published, 
with a dedication of the first book to the Countess of Bedford 
and her mother, Lady Anne Harington. The second and 
third books each had separate dedications, also to pairs of noble 
ladies: the Countess of Rutland and Lady Penelope Rich, and 
Lady Elizabeth Grey and Lady Marie Neville. The picturesque 
phrasing makes at least a part of the dedication worth quoting: 


TO THE RIGHT HOnorable my best-best Benefactors, and most-most 
honored Ladies, Lucte Countesse of Bedford; and hir best-most loved-loving 
Mother, Ladie Anne Harrington .... For (that I may discharge me of all this, 
and charge you with your owne; pardon Madame my plainenesse) when I with 
one Chapter found my selfe over-charged, whereto the charge or «hoise of an | 
Honorable person, and by me not-to-be denied Ber‘efactor (Noble and vertuous 
Sir Edward Wotton) had engaged me, (which I finished in your owne house) 
your Honor having dayned to read it, without pitty of my failing, my fainting, 
my labouring, my languishing, my gasping for some breath (O could so Honor- 
able, be so pitty-lesse? Madame, now doe I flatter you?) Yet commaunded me 
on: (and let me die outright, ere I doe not that commaund.) I say not you tooke 
pleasure at shore (as those in this Author) to see me sea-tosst, wether-beaten, 
shippe-wrackt, almost drowned (Mon. lib. iii c.I). Nor say I like this mans 
Indian King, you checkt with a sower-stefne countenance the yerneful com- 
plaint of your drooping, neere-dying subject (Lib. iii. c.6). Nor say I (as he 
alleadgeth out of others) like an ironically modest Virgin, you enduced, yea 
commaunded, yea delighted to see mee strive for life, yet fall out of breath 
(Lib. ii. c.23). Unmercifull you were, but not so cruell. (Madame, now do I 
flatter you?) 


Italian.” This identification is made more certain by the friendship between 
Gwinne and Florio, which is known to have existed for many years. As early as 
1584, Giordano Bruno coupled their names together in La cena de le Ceneri. 

18 Theodore Diodati was the father of Milton’s friend, Charles Diodati. 
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Florio’s repetition of “Madame, now do I flatter you?” gives us 
a momentary glimpse of Lady Bedford cautioning the exuberant 
Florio against excessive and absurd flattery. 

In this year, 1603, by the accession of James I to the throne 
of England, the Countess of Bedford’s ability to aid her literary 
favorites was again increased, for she quickly became the chief 
favorite of the new queen, Anne. For Florio she obtained the 
position of reader in Italian to the Queen, and in the next year, 
on August 5, Florio was made gentleman-extraordinary and 
groom of the Queen’s privy chamber. 

It was most probably this patronage of Florio which so 
excited the anger of Drayton that he broke forth in his attack 
on Lady Bedford. Drayton, English to the core, shared the 

popular prejudice against foreigners, and Florio, an Italian 
. 4 by birth and manner, was enjoying the patronage which 
Drayton probably considered to be rightfully his. Four 

miserable years Drayton had spent in writing for the popular 

stage, when he wished to be working on his great hymn of 

praise to England, the Poly-Olbion; and now in the reign of 

James he, who by his poems had helped to make the accession 

to the throne peaceable, found no preferment at Court. Florio, 

who might in his heart have not one jot of true love for dear 

Albion, had meanwhile basked in the favor of Lady Bedford, 

and was now preferred to favor at Court. No wonder Drayton 

burst forth in what he considered righteous indignation: 


And to deceitefull Cerberon she cleaues 

that beastly clowne to vile of to be spoken, 

and that good shepheard wilfully she leaues 

and falsly al her promises hath broken, 
4 and al those Beautyes whilom that her graced, 
¢ with vulgar breath perpetually defaced. 


Drayton probably exulted when he hit upon the name Cerberon, 
seemingly an adaptation of Cerberus, for that characterized 
a exactly Florio’s three-headed dedications of the Worlde of Words 
4 and The Essayes of Montaigne. And “beastly clowne”’ seemed to 
é describe Florio’s antics and foreign manner, while “vulgar 
breath” fitted his ridiculous, florid language. 

Of the Olcon of Eglog viit, Mr. Jenkins does not attempt any 
definite identification, but suggests that “Olcon may have 
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shadowed” Jonson. Fleay'® suggests that the Olcon of both 
Eglog vitt and The Shepheards Sirena stands for Sir John Davies; 
he produces no evidence for this belief, but probably was led to 
this conclusion by the epigram of Sir John Davies, In Decium. 
25, in which he satirizes Drayton for 

Making his mistris march with men of warre, 

With title of “Tenth Worthy.” 
This Drayton had been guilty of in “Amour 8” of Ideas Mirror. 
At least there is no other apparent evidence for the identifica- 
tion. Of Olcon, Drayton says: 


So did greate Olcon which a Phoebus seem’d 

whome al good shepheards gladly flockd about 

and as a god of Rowland was esteem’d 

which to his prayse drue al the rurall rout 
For after Rowland as it had been Pan, 
Onely to Olcon euery shepheard ran. 


But he forsakes the heardgroom and his flocks, 
Nor of his bagpipes takes at all no keep, 
But to the sterne wolfe and deceitfull fox, 
Leaues the poor shepheard and his harmless sheep 
And all those rymes that he of Olcon sung, 
The swayn disgrac’d, participate his wrong. 
It is clear that Drayton has been friendly with Olcon, has been 
in sympathy with his poetic ideals, and has written verses to 
him. This would seem to exciude Jonson and Davies, for they 
were not friends of Drayton, nor had Drayton ever compli- 
mented them in his poetry. 

This description, however, does fit Samuel Daniel, whom 
Drayton had highly esteemed. In early years, these two poets 
were friends, sharing the same convictions about the nature of 
true poetry, and striving to make the same principles prevail. 
In his Matilda, 1594, Drayton devoted a stanza to the praise of 
Daniel’s The Complaint of Rosamond, speaking of “‘all the world 
bewitched with his ryme’’; and in Endimion and Phebe, 1595, 
he again compliments Daniel, under the name of Museus, on 
his Delia. Olcon, however, is reproved by Drayton because he 
has later forsaken the shepherd’s calling; and in the history of 
the relations of Daniel and Lady Bedford there seems to be a 


19 Biographical Chronicle, i, 145. 
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reason why Drayton, about 1606, should wish thus to reprove 
Daniel. 

At the beginning of his career as poet, Daniel was a protégé 
of Mary, Countess of Pembroke, and the tutor of her son, 
William Herbert. Later, at some time before 1599, he became 
the tutor of the young Lady Anne Clifford, daughter of the 
Earl of Cumberland. This brought him into the family circle 
of Lady Bedford, for the Countess of Cumberland was by birth 
a Russell, and because of the quarrelsome nature of her husband 
was thrown much with her own family. Daniel, who seems to 
have been remarkably good at judging the varying merits of the 
great ladies at Court, soon came to value Lady Bedford, and 
wrote for her one of his best epistles in verse. The good sense 
and comely English of this poem must have pleased Lady 
Bedford. It is a dignified compliment to an intelligent woman, 
commending her virtue, so becoming to one in high position, 
and her wisdom in choosing the “faire course of knowledge” 
which 

Is th’ only certaine way that you can go 
Vnto true glory, to true happiness. 


The lines on the value of books, which Hartley Coleridge 
thought to be the best “modest answer” to Milton’s stricture 
on books in Paradise Rezained (iv. 321 ff.), deserve quotation: 


And though books, Madam, cannot make this minde 
Which we must bring apt to be set aright, 

Yet doe they rectifie it in that kinde, 

And touch it so, as that it turnes that way 
Where iudgement lies. 


The gallantry and courtesy of Daniel’s manner also attracted 
Lady Bedford, so that when she came into favor on the accession 
of James, she made Daniel her poet, and gave him the oppor- 
tunity to show his worth at Court.” Lady Bedford’s choice 


20 Mr. Jenkins gives a wrong impression of Daniel’s attitude toward the 
Court during the reign of James I, when he says that Daniel “turned his back 
on the court” (p. 566). That is exactly what Daniel did not do, though at times 
he does indulge in melancholy complaint of the passing of the good old days of 
Queen Elizabeth, a complaint so frequently uttered that it became conventional. 
Save for several periods of difficulty, he was in high favor at court until June 15, 
1618, when we hear in a letter of the Rev. Thomas Lorkin that “Daniel and 
Sir George Reynolds were discharged the queen’s service, and banished the 
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was wise, for no other living Elizabethan poet could turn a 
courtly compliment so well as Daniel. Drayton, who obtained 
no favor for his “gratulatorie Poem” written to welcome King 
James, must have felt chagrined when he heard that Daniel’s 
A Panegyrike Congratulatory was read before the King during 
his progress into England, when he was entertained at Burley- 
on-the-Hill, one of the country-places of Lady Bedford’s father. 
This poem pleased the King, and Lady Bedford next secured for 
Daniel the task of writing the first Court masque, The Vision 
of the Twelve Goddesses, produced by the Queen on January 8, 
1604.21 Now that Daniel had received his opportunity through 
the influence of Lady Bedford, his preferment began. By a 
patent of February 4, 1604, he was appointed licenser of plays 
for the Children of the Queen’s Revels. A little later, but 
before 1607, he was made, like Florio, a gentleman-extraordinary 
and groom of Her Majesty’s privy chamber.” 

Daniel was not stimulated to increased poetic activity by this 
preferment at Court. Earlier he had written poems which 
won the applause of all who were fired by enthusiasm for 
Spenser’s poetry and poetic principles; indeed, Spenser himself 
praised Daniel as 

A new shepheard late vp sprong, 
The which doth all afore him far surpasse, 


and advised him to attempt to excell 

In Tragick paints and passionate mischance.* 
He was the hope of the Spenserians, the “greate Olcon” to whom 
“euery shepheard ran.”’ But after he had obtained the leisure 


which patronage provides, he had in three years produced only 
a trifling masque for the amusement of the Queen and her ladies, 


court, only for having visited Sir Robert Floud in this his disgrace, or else for 
having formerly entertained amity with him.” (Birch, James, ii. 77). Thus 
it was only about a year before his death that Daniel finally retired to Becking- 

% See the dedication to Lady Bedford in which Daniel gracefully acknowl- 
edges her favor to him. 

Lady Bedford’s patronage of Daniel is commented on by Jonson in an 
epistle to the Countess of Rutland (The Forest, xii). 

™ Colin Clouts Come Home Againe, 416-27. 
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and a classical drama, three acts of which had been written 
as early as 1600. Such work was scarcely even in the Spenserian 
tradition. To the industrious Drayton, a little jealous that 
Daniel should be enjoying the favor of Lady Bedford and the 
Court while he felt himself to be in disgrace, this must have 
seemed a desertion of the Spenserian cause. Naturally then in 
Eglog viii, with his severer criticism of Florio and Lady Bedford, 
he introduces Daniel as Olcon, reproving him for deserting his 
flocks.“ Twenty-one years later, in his epistle to Henry Rey- 
nolds, Of Poets and Poesie, Drayton still speaks with coldness 
of Daniel’s poetry. 
There still remains the identification of the ‘Angry Olcon,” 
of The Shepheards Sirena, who 
sets them on, 
And against vs part doth take 
Euer since he was out-gone, 
Offring Rymes with vs to make. 


This Olcon, Mr. Jenkins would identify with Donne, who, as 
“the leader of the opposite school of poetry,” “stirs the swine- 
herds on.”” Against this identification, several objections may 
be urged. Truly enough, Donne had his imitators, but he was at 
no time the conscious leader of a school of poets. If we desire 
to use at all the misleading label “school of Donne,” we should 
remember that Donne in person had nothing to do with the 
school. The only sense in which such a phrase can be used, with 
any correctness, is to describe a number of imdividuals who 
had been impressed by the striking features of Donne’s thought 
and style, and had, as individuals, imitated these features. 
“Sets them on, And against vs part doth take’’ scarcely describes 
the attitude which Donne, even in earlier years, took toward 
English poets and poetry. He held himself aloof from the 
course of English poetry. From the time of his ordination in 
1615, he apparently lost all interest in secular poetry, even 
disowning his own earlier poetical works; and in the years 


™* Were it not for this connection in Eglog viii between Olcon and Cerberon 
and Selena, possibly it might seem that Drayton had Thomas Lodge in mind as 
Olcon. Drayton several times complimented Lodge under the name of Goldey, 
and Lodge in his turn complimented Drayton. About 1596, Lodge deserted 
the pursuit of literature for the practice of medicine. But, so far as is known, 
Lady Bedford never was the patroness of Lodge. 
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just preceding 1627 he was absorbed in his duties as Dean of 
St. Paul’s. If Drayton chose his words with any care, it seems 
hardly possible that he had Donne in mind. 

Nor would Daniel, who had died in 1619, fit the Olcon of 
The Shepheards Sirena, Even had he been living at the time, 
his well-known affability would not have suggested the epithet 
“angry.”’ In the description of Olcon, Drayton might have had 
in mind Ben Jonson. The very epithet “angry” calls up the 
picture of quarrelsome Ben. In his interpretation, Mr. Jenkins 
has failed to give weight to the known antipathy of Jonson for 
the Spenserian manner, his hostility toward Drayton, and his 
friendship with Donne. Jonson told Drummond that “Spencers 
stanzaes pleased him not, nor his matter,” and wrote in his 
Discoveries that “Spencer, in affecting the Ancients, writ no 
Language.” Of Drayton, Drummond’s friend, he has nothing 
good to say: “Drayton feared him, and he esteemed not of 
him”; and “Sir W. Alexander was not half kinde unto him 
[Jonson], and neglected him, because a friend to Drayton.” 
As for Donne, Jonson called him “the first poet in the World, 
in some things.’”* Furthermore, Jonson, unlike Donne, was 
active in preaching his literary ideals in writing and ina con- 
versation, though the direct influence of his poetry was less than 
that of Donne’s. Earlier Jonson had been the leading spirit in 
the group which met at the Mermaid Tavern, and now he had 
gathered around him, in the Apollo Room of the ‘Devil and 
St. Dunstan” Tavern, many of the young poetical aspirants 
of the day who desired to be sealed of the Tribe of Ben. His 
talk to the young men, if we may judge from his conversations 
with Drummond, is well characterized by Drayton in 


Angry Olcon sets them on, 
And against vs part doth take. 


Mr. Jenkins’s assumption, as he states without any evidence, 
that Drayton was a member of the Mermaid group is very 
unsafe. The statement in The Return from Parnassus*" that 
Drayton ‘“‘wants one true note of a poet of our times, and that 


% Ed. by Castelain, p. 90. 
% The quotations are from the edition of the Conversations by R. F. Pat- 


terson, 1923. 
ii, 139, 
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is this, he cannot swagger it well in a tavern,” is directly against 
such an assumption. Further, in the face of Jonson’s hostility, 
it is improbable that Drayton would have gathered with them 
frequently. Both Jonson and Drayton were too outspoken in 
their likes and dislikes to have made meetings comfortable. 
Several members of the group were, indeed, on friendly terms 
with Drayton; but the organization of such a group, if there 
was any organization at all, would hardly prohibit other 
friendships. Donne himself in all probability would have fre- 
quented the Mermaid oftener than Drayton. There is the direct 
evidence of Mr. Hoskins, his Convivium Philosophicum that some 
time before September 2, 1611, Donne was present on at least 
one of the merry evenings which the group spent at the Mitre 
Tavern.”* Certainly his ready wit would have made him wel- 
come. 

Jonson’s conversations with Drummond, which give us 
direct evidence of a quarrel with Drayton, took place in Decem- 
ber, 1618, or in January, 1619. In 1627, Drayton referred to 
Jonson in his Of Poets and Poesie, and Jonson wrote a prefatory 
poem to the volume in which this epistle and The Shepheards 
Sirena were published. On careful reading, neither Drayton’s 
reference nor Jonson’s poem evinces any friendship. The 
passage on Jonson in Cf Poets and Poesie entirely lacks the 


' warmth of affection with which Drayton speaks of many other 


poets. It is a cold comment born of Drayton’s sense of justice. 
The phrase, “‘in this List I bring,” possibly indicates Drayton’s 
reluctance: 

Next these, learn’d Johnson, in this List I bring, 

Who had drunke deepe of the Pierian spring, 

Whose knowledge did him worthily prefer, 

And long was Lord here of the Theater, 

Who in opinion made our learn’st to sticke, 

Whether in Poems rightly dramatique, 

Strong Seneca or Plautus, he or they, 

Should beare the Buskin, or the Socke away. 


Jonson’s prefatory verses to the volume of 1627 are sly satire 
rather than compliment: 


%8 Cal. S. P. Dom., 1611-1618, p. 72. 
Aubrey: Brief Lives, ed. by Clark, ii. 50-3. 
Gayley: Beaumont, p. 146. 
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It hath beene question’d, Michael, if I bee 

A Friend at all; or, if at all, to thee: 

Because, who make the question, haue not seene 

Those ambling visits, passe in verse, betweene 

Thy Muse, and mine, as they expect. ’Tis true: 

You haue not writ to me, nor I to you; 

And, though I now begin, ’tis not to rub 

Hanch against Hanch, or raise a riming Club 

About the towne: this reck’ning I will pay, 

Without conferring symboles. This’s my day. 
It was no Dreame! I was awake, and saw! 

Lend me thy voyce, O Fame, that I may draw 

Wonder to truth! and haue my Vision hoorld, 

Hot from thy trumpet, round, about the world. 


The last four lines in the’r exaggerated bombast intend not 
praise but condemnation, and set the tone for the whole poem. 
There is no mistaking what is really meant in these lines on 
The Owle: 


And looking vp, I saw Mineruas fowle, 

Pearch’d ouer head, the wise Athenian Owle: 

I thought thee then our Orpheus, that wouldst try 
Like him, to make the ayre, one volary. 


The Battaile of Agincourt, not the stirring ode of 1606 but the 
long, tedious poem of 1627, fares even worse: 


There, thou art Homer! Pray thee, vse the stile 
Thou hast deseru’d: And let me reade the while 
Thy Catalogue of Ships, exceeding his, 

Thy list of aydes, and force, for so it is: 

This booke! it is a Catechisme to fight, 

And will be bought of euery Lord, and Knight, 
That can but reade; who cannot, may in prose 
Get broken peeces, and fight well by those. 


The only sincere compliment—and it is an evidence of 
Jonson’s good judgment—is on the Nymphidia, The Quest of 
Cynthia, and The Shepheards Sirena: 


But then refreshed, with thy Fayerie Court, 

I looke on Cynthia, and Sirenas sport, 

As, on two flow’ry Carpets, that did rise, 

And with their grassie greene restor’d mine eyes. 


Jonson clearly states that he was not in the number of Drayton’s 
friends: 
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I gratulate it to thee, and thy Ends, 
To all thy vertuous, and well chosen Friends, 
Onely my losse is, that I am not there; 


and in the closing lines of the poem, he points the joke he is 


playing: 
I call the world, that enuies mee, to see 
If I can be a Friend, and Friend to thee. 


If Drayton read this poem before it was prefixed to his volume, 
and, then, blinded by a sense of his own importance and a lack 
of the saving grace of humor, permitted it to appear, he like 
Coryate might well be regarded as a legitimate butt for jokes.” 

In The Shepheards Sirena, then, Olcon seems, with some 
probability, to represent Jonson, and the “Rougish Swine- 
heards” those young poets who gather in the Apollo Room of 
the Devil Tavern, and whose light, frivolous lyrics, to Drayton’s 
mind, “wroote[=root] up our Downes” of true poesy. Rollo, 
and the other friends of Dorilus, are those poets who sympathize 
with Drayton’s ideals of poetry. This, it seems to me, is as far 
as we can interpret The Shepheards Sirena as a commentary on 
contemporary problems in poetry. 

But Mr. Jenkins, who identifies Sirena with the Muse of 
Poetry representing Spenserian ideals, makes the entire poem a 
commentary on schools of poetry. The pcem itself, however, 
refutes this interpretation. The young shepherds, friends of 
Dorilus, are net urging him to pursue the quest of Sirena, but to 
rouse himself from the melancholia and inactivity brought on 
by his love for Sirena, and to take up again the true duties of a 
shepherd. If Sirena represents the Spenserian conception of 
poetry, then Drayton’s friends are urging him to forsake it. 
Such an interpretation can only result in inconsistencies. 
Likewise, when we consider Drayton’s enmity for Jonson, the 
contention that there is in the word Sirena an implied allusion 
to the Mermaid Club, called by Coryate the ‘‘Sirenaicks,”’ 
involves us in a similar inconsistency. 

If Sirena is anything more than a creature of Drayton’s 
imagination, she certainly is not a school of poetry, but a 

** The epitaph on Drayton, printed in the Gifford-Cunningham editions of 
Jonson as Underwoods xvii, is sometimes ascribed to Jonson. This ascription, 
as W. D. Briggs points out in Anglia, xxxix, 211, is based only on tradition and 
not on manuscript evidence. The epitaph is most probably by Quarles. 
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woman. A personal note in the tone of the poem has made it 
seem to some commentators, and to other readers, that Sirena 
was a reality in Drayton’s life. Fleay has suggested that 
Sirena and the Sylvia of Eglog viii are both members of the 
family of Sir Walter Aston, whose family seat, Tixall, was on the 
Trent.° This identification of Sylvia seems plausible, for the 
several details given fit the Aston family, and it is very probable 
that in 1606 Drayton would wish to compliment one of the 
ladies of the family of his new patron. There is nothing, 
however, in the relations of Drayton with the Aston family 
that would suggest the mysterious choice with which Dorilus 
is confronted in his relations with Sirena; and if we read care- 
fully we see that the location of the homes of Sylvia and Sirena 
was not the same: Sylvia lives “by the Siluer Trent,” while 
Sirena only lives ‘Near to the Siluer Trent.” 

A number of geographical details indicating Sirena’s home are 
given, and though they are a little confusing at first, they will 
yield up the secret: 


Fayre Doue and Darwine cleere 
boast yee your beauties, 

To Trent your Mistres here 
yet pay your duties, 

My Loue was higher borne 
tow’rds the full Fountaines, 

Yet she doth Moorland scorne, 
and the Peake Mountaines; 

Nor would she none should dreame, 
where she abideth, 

Humble as is the streame, 
Which by her slydeth. 


This is a description of the location of Polesworth, the home 
of Anne Goodere before her marriage to Sir Henry Rainsford. 
Polesworth is on the smail River Ancor, the humble “streame, 
Which by her slydeth,” near its confluence with the Tame, 
which in several miles flows into the Trent. The Dove and 
Darwine (Derwent), which rise in the region of the Peak and 
flow through the Moorland, are also tributaries of the Trent, 
flowing into it below the confluence of the Trent and Tame; 
hence, his love actually 


% Biog. Chron. i. 147. 
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was higher borne 
tow’rds the full Fountaines, 
Yet she doth Moorland scorne, 
and the Peake Mountaines. 


Drayton has respected the desire of Sirena, 


Nor would she none should dreame, 
where she abideth, 


for he has omitted all mention of the Ancor, which would at once 
have suggested Polesworth. 

The identification of Sirena with Anne Goodere is further 
suggested by some similarities between The Shepheards Sirena 
and Of his Ladies not Comming to London, both published in 
the volume of 1627. In The Shepheards Sirena, Dorilus reads a 
letter from Sirena asking him to visit her, and speaking of the 
obstacles in the way: 


Thou shouldst come to visite me, 

But the Winter is so cold, 

That I feare to hazard thee: 

The wilde waters are waxt hie, 

So they are both deafe and dumbe, 

Lou’d they thee so well as I, 

They would ebbe when thou shouldst come. 


In Of his Ladies not Comming to London, Drayton speaks of the 


I haue endur’d 
Your want this long, whilst I haue starued bine 
For your short Letters, as you helde it sinne 
To write to me, that to appease my woe, 
I reade ore those, you writ a yeare agoe. 


He speaks also of the waters which separate him from his 
mistress: 

The winter windes still Easterly doe keepe, 

And with keene Frosts haue chained vp the deepe. 
The similarity at once suggests that the two poems may be 
concerned with the same person; and there can hardly be a 
doubt in the mind of any reader of Drayton’s poetry that the 
lady who does not come to London is Anne Goodere. She is the 
“Idea” to whom Drayton throughout life paid his poetical 
homage. The identity of Idea is so conclusively proved by 
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Professor Oliver Elton in his Michael Drayton, 1905, that there 
is no need to restate the evidence here. 

There still remains to be explained why Anne Goodere, 
who has always been Drayton’s Idea, suddenly becomes his 
Sirena.* As the daughter of his earliest patron, far above him 
in social position, Anne was for Drayton the unattainable to be 
worshipped from afar—his Idea. So she remained as Lady 
Rainsford, still worshipped as the poetical mistress of his bache- 
lor life. On January 27, 1622, her husband, Sir Henry Rains- 
ford, had died. This changed the situation completely. In his 
old age Drayton’s Idea became his Sirena. The difference in 
social station between Drayton, a well-known poet, and Lady 
Rainsford, a widow with a sufficient competence, was not so 
great that all thought of marriage was necessarily precluded. 
In Drayton’s speculations, at least, a choice presents itself. 
Shall he now, so late in life, attempt to make the ideal only a 
reality? Through marriage the ideal which he has cherished so 
long would be lost. 

It was a difficult problem for the old bachelor, and the 
emotional intensity of the poem shows how deeply he was 
disturbed. From Sirena’s letter, which Dorilus rereads, it 
seems that the situation may be further complicated. Sirena 
is depressed, and wishes to recount her woes to her friend so 
that she may receive his advice. Her letter is written in the 
spirit of warmest friendship, but not of love; thus Dorilus is 
“By her kindenesse strangely siaine.” But exactly what the 
situation is, is not evident, for Drayton, all too often awkward 
and obscure in his expression, becomes almost completely 
unintelligible when he does not wish his meaning to be obvious. 
Of the choice he has to make he writes in a mystifying way: 

Hard the Choise I haue to chuse, 

To my selfe if friend I be, 

I must my Sirena loose, 

If not so, shee looseth me. 
Whether the question of the possible marriage also presented 
itself to Lady Rainsford, or was presented to her by Drayton, 


1 Jt is interesting to notice that in The Shepheards Sirena Drayton also 
abandons the name Rowland, which he had earlier used to designate himself, 
for the name Dorilus, possibly because he does not wish the real situation in 
the poem to be too evident. 
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we can only guess. All we know is that Drayton kept his Idea, 
though for a time she had been his Sirena. 

The difficulty in making the decision kept Drayton for a time 
from his usual poetic industry, and his friends come to rouse him 
out of his inactivity, lest the fields of poetry be captured by 
the younger men stirred on by Jonson: 


Fits this season loue to make 
Take the Sheephooke in thy hand, 
Clap thy Curre and set him on, 
For our fields ti’s time to stand, 
Or they quickely will be gon. 

Possibly we are now too far away from The Shepheards 
Strena, and have too little information, to arrive at a completely 
satisfactory interpretation of the dark conceit of the poem. 
After all, it is not a matter of the highest import, for the poetry 
of The Shepheards Sirena, especially of the song to Sirena, which 
has been found worthy of a place in The Oxford Book of English 
Verse, is pleasing quite apart from any esoteric significance. 


J. HEBEL 
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XXXIX. THE DRINKING ACADEMY, OR THE 
CHEATERS’ HOLIDAY 


The manuscript of The Drinking Academy, or The Cheaters’ 
Holiday, the playlet that is reprinted below, is owned by Mr. 
W. A. White, of Brooklyn, and is briefly mentioned in the Handlist 
of his splendid Elizabethan collection. Mr. White bought the 
manuscript in February, 1901, from the London book-dealer Pear- 
son, in whose catalogue it was thus described: 


Quarto [Page] 111 
1079 Old Play. The Drinking Academy, or Cheater’s Holiday, 
ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT PLAY of 38 pages (circa 1620) 
* *A totally unknown and unprinted play. No doubt composed 
* in the early years of the seventeenth century. Two of the char- 
acters are “Simple” and ‘“Nimmer,” the later [sic] a cutpurse 


The manuscript is a quarto of twenty leaves, about 61/87 3/4 
inches in size, and was probably once part of a note-book. The first 
leaf has the “Epigramma,” printed below, on its recto with its 
verso blank. The title and dramatis personae are written on the 
recto of leaf 2, with the Prologue on the verso. The play begins 
on leaf 3 (p. 5) and runs through leaf 20" (p. 40). 

The scribe, who was evidently well-educated, wrote in a good 
early seventeenth-century hand. One handwriting runs through- 
out. Stage directions and proper names are, as was the general 
custom, usually written in Italian script, though in my reprint I 
have not considered it necessary to make any distinction (except 
in the typography of Actus and Scaena) between this and the 
English script in which the speakers’ lines are written. Majus- 
cule and minuscule forms are, on the whole, fairly well dis- 
tinguished, as are also ~ and v. But there are a few scribal 
errors, as user (1. 5), Harmus (1. 42), chantiar (1. 236); while 
in two or three cases,—as stirreuerence (1. 188) and skewy (I. 
694),—I have been unable to make out the correct reading. The 
punctuation, which is coeval with the actual transcription, is 
remarkably full and accurate. The abundant use of exclamation 
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points—which seldom occur so early as 1620 in either manuscripts 
or print—and the consistent appearance of capitals at the beginning 
and periods at the end of sentences are particularly worthy of note. 
But while the punctuation is exceptionally full, the syllabication 
at the end of lines is managed in a fashion peculiar even for Jaco- 
bean writers. Such a division of syllables as befo-re, dri-nking, 
boso-me, ha-th, ve-ry, always without a hyphen, is followed through- 
out the play, and constitutes a notable mannerism. In my reprint 
this peculiarity is retained. 

That the manuscript is in the autograph of the playwright, 
not in that of a copyist, is clear. There are numerous cases (all 
of which are indicated in the foot-notes) where words or letters 
have been erased and replaced by interlined letters or words or 
phrases, and in every case the changes are for the better. On the 
whole, they seem to be changes that only the author would have 
thought of making. The thoroughness, too, with which many of the 
erasures were made,—several words or lines being so heavily 
scratched out that they can not now be deciphered,—points rather 
to the author than to a copyist. Such of the erasures as are still 
legible are printed in the text below between square brackets; and 
a study of them and of the interlineations makes it practically 
certain that the manuscript is written in the autograph of the 
author. It was no doubt the care of the author that accounts for 
the unusually full punctuation and jor the surprising consistency 
of the spelling. Such forms, for example, as shold, wold, fiend 
(for find), Maddam (Madam once), and Cupit (Cupid once) occur 
without the variations that are customary in printed works. 

The author was a man of some learning and of considerable 
theatrical skill. Throughout the play there is evidence of his 
familiarity with the classics and with the Elizabethan drama—to 
say nothing of street ballads! Allusions to classic mythology are 
especially plentiful; in Act V, Sc. 3, a very good love song is 
sung; while in the final scene the cheaters speak in tolerable heroic 
verse. At the same time, however, many words and phrases are 
repeated so often and so monotonously as to suggest that the 
author was more limited in his vocabulary than fertile in creating 
‘humors.’ As I live, for example, is used at least five times; [le 


1 Some of them appear to have been added by a later hand. 
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besworne, five times; by this light, seven times; by my troth, twice; 
presently, eleven times; and S’lid, too many times to count. 

Though written in the conventional five acts with various 
scenes, the play is too short to have been produced on the profes- 
sional stage, and may never have been acted at all. Resembling the 
drolls of the Commonwealth period rather than a full-length play, 
it was perhaps written for performance by amateurs. Timothy 
Shirk’s remark (1. 263), “Had I my nets in Reading, I would show 
you some sport,” possibly refers to the actual place of performance. 
It should be observed that the dramatis personae include only 
eight speaking parts, of which one—the Boy’s—is limited to two 
lines. There are also a few ‘supers,’ who on one occasion figure 
as a crowd and on another as a group of fiddlers. Of the eight 
characters all are masculine réles, and this fact itself has some 
significance, for it seems to indicate that the play was prepared for 
school-boys or ‘home-talent.’ During most of the action Lady 
Pecunia, ‘‘a person only mentioned,” is almost as important as if 
she were actually on the stage, but in the fifth act she loses her 
personality and becomes merely a symbol for money. The speaking 
parts are varied so cleverly as to give the effect of a much larger 
cast than eight people. Thus the cheaters appear not only in their 
own persons but in two disguises. Stage directions are fairly 
numerous, but throw iittle light on the matter of staging. One of 
them—‘“ Enter at one door Shirk; at the other, Nimmer, Bidstand” 
(l. 87)—is unusual enough to deserve mention here. 

The plot, though thin, is fairly well constructed. I know of no 
definite source for it, though in general the dependence of the 
playwright on Middleton and Jonson is obvious. Act I may 
well have been suggested by the Roaring School that is described in 
Rowley and Middleton’s A Fair Quarrel (1617). In that play 
(Act II, Sc. 2) Chough goes to the Roaring School after his servant 
Tristram has told him, “You must learn to roar here in London; 
you’ll never proceed in the reputation of gallantry else’; and in 
Act IV, Sc. 1, where the school is shown in operation, Chough— 
like Knowlittle in The Drinking Academy—often calls on his 
“tutor” for advice. Act II, Sc. 1, Act III, Sc. 1, and part of Act IV, 
Sc. 2, are apparently much indebted to the “courtesy books.” 
Scenes similar to them, by the way, are also in Shirley’s Love 
Tricks, or The School of Complement, 1625 (especially Act ITI, Sc. 5). 
Act III, Sc. 2, is unquestionably indebted to Jonson’s Bartholomew 
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Fair (III, 1), where, as Nightingale sings his ballad of “A Caveat 
Against Cutpurses,” his confederate succeeds in stealing Mr. 
Cokes’s purse. Just as Nightingale says to Cokes, “I hope you 
suspect me not, sir?” and receives a reassuring reply, so in this play 
Bidstand asks, “I hope you think me honest?” while Simple replies, 
“Aye, Mopus, thou art honest. Would all were like thee.” Paral- 
lels to this ballad-singing scene;—which is managed very well 
indeed;—are fairly common. There is a long prose account of 
cutpurse-ballad-singers in Robert Greene’s Third Part of Conny- 
Catching, 1592 (Works, ed. Grosart, X, 161-164), and another in 
Henry Chettle’s Kind-Harts Dreame, ca. 1593 (Shakspere Allusion- 
Books, ed. C. M. Ingleby, I, 50). A scene is devoted to them in 
Fletcher’s Night-Walker, 1633 (III, 3). For the actions of the 
people when the ballad-singer begins to sing in the street the 
author no doubt drew on personal observation. But probably, too, 
he was to some extent indebted to Autolycus and Mopsa and 
Dorcas in the Winter’s Tale and to the ballad-singers of Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s Knight of the Burning Pestle and Monsieur Thomas. 
Descriptions of a ballad-singer and his audience that somewhat 
resemble the Bidstand-Simple scene are given also in Henry Glap- 
thorne’s Albertus Wallenstein, 1640 (Plays, ed. Pearson, II, 34), 
in The London Chanticleers, 1659 (Dodsley-Hazlitt’s Old Plays, 
XII, 329), in A Garland for the New Royal Exchange, 1669 (1845 
reprint, p. 44), and in Newcastle’s Triumphant Widow, 1677 (p. 
6). Slight parallels to the last scene of the play are found in the 
conclusion to The Merry Wives of Windsor and in The Honest 
Lawyer, 1619 (sigs. G 2\—G 3), where rogues disguised as fairies 
rob Gripe. 

The date of the manuscript is probably, as Pearson’s catalogue 
suggested, about 1620. The references to the Three Cranes in the 
Vintry, to St. Clement Danes, or to “the Temple” do not help; 
but James I is evidently in mind when, in 1. 392, “his majesty’s 
subjects, the bears of the Paris Garden” are spoken of. The 
indebtedness of the plot to Middleton and Jonson and the constant 
talk about tobacco and the difficulty of learning to smoke point 
to a date not later than the end of James I’s reign; and a date 
of 1620 is made almost certain by the epigram (p. 1) on the famous 
Synod of Dort (1618-19). 

My reprint of the play aims to be exact. It follows the manu- 


script line for line, page for page, and reproduces the spelling, 
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capitalization, and punctuation (but not the occasional ornamental 
flourishes that precede and follow stage directions) of the original. 
Bracketed words or phrases are those that the scribe deleted; the 
foot-notes call attention to interlineations. Explanatory notes 
would seem to be more or less superfluous, and accordingly they are 
but sparingly provided. That the play itself has interest enough 
to merit a reprint perhaps nobody will deny; and to Mr. White for 
permission to make this reprint a cordial acknowledgment must be 
made. I am indebted also to Professor C. F. Tucker Brooke for 
several suggestions on the text. 
[Page 1] 
EPIGRAMMA 
In Dordraii synodum. 
Dordraii synodus? nodus. chorus integer? eger 
Conuentus? ventus. sessio? stramen. Amen 
INSGLISHED 5 
What is Dort’s synod? Eccho speake. ah what? 
Eccho—A knot 
Tis then of knaues. what in them shall we find? 
Eccho—Wind 
How call you then their session say? 10 
Eccho—Stray. 
Thus doth the eccho Dorts graue synod find 
A knot of knaues a straey session, wind. 
[Page 3] 
THE DRINKING ACADEMY 
or. 
CHEATERS Hoty Day. 
The Persons. 
Worldly an old doting vser 5 
Knowlittle his prodigall sone 
1 With the “Epigramma” cf. the letter by James Howell, dated April 
16, 1622, in Epistolae Ho-Elianae, ed. Joseph Jacobs, I (1892), 149: 
I shall have shortly the transaction of the Synod. The Jesuits have put out a 
jeering Libel against it, and these two Verses I remember in’t — 
Dordrecti Synodus? nodus; chorus integer? aeger; 
Conventus? ventus; Sessio stramen? Amen. 
5 Insglished] sic. 
11 Stray] perhaps siray. 
13 The verso of this leaf (i.e. page 2) is blank. 
5 vser] sic for vserer. 
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Chaualero Whiffe master of the drinking Academy 
Simple Knowlittles man 
Timothy Sheirke a cheater 
Tom Nimmer a cut purce 
Jack Bidstand a heigh-way man 
Pluto the God of riches, madam Pecunias ghost, Alecto, 
a ballat singer, persons assum’d by the 3 cheaters to cos 
sen Worldly Knowlittle and Caualero Whiffe. 
Maddam Pecunia my lady Inconstantia ffortunes 

eldest daughter a person only mentioned. 


[Page 4] 
THE PROLOGUE. 

Ile warrant you expect a Prologue? but by my troath ther 

is no such matter y* are nether like to haue Prologue or 

or Epelogue head or foot in this play. our Poet to excuse 

it says Melpomine hath taken cold of late. but the trouth 

is articles of treason haue bin brought to Apollo against him. 
the least of wch his accusers count capital. the cheifest 


. crime and for wch Apollo hath for euer banish’d him the 


company of the thrice three learned sisters (so that he 
can neuer hope againe to mount Pegasus and make him 
curuet Caprials of nonsence) is that since the honoure 
done him to be listed in the sacred tribe of Apollo he hath 
bin more a coniurer then a poet and conuersed more with 
the furies then the muses for wch dishonour done to the 
loue of Daphne—But he harkens. as I liue Ile in least 
in a rage he teares his booke and lets us haue no play. fa 
rewell. but I had forgot. 

The prologue returnes and makes 

A conge. 


7 Chaualero) i.e. Cavaliero, a common title in Elizabethan plays and stories. 
“Cauallero Cutpurse” and “Caualero Rake-hell” are characters in Samuel 
Rowlands’s Greenes Ghost (1602), sig. E, and The Lettingof Humours Blood (1600), 
B4. 

3 y*] or perhaps y°. 
3-4 or or] sic. 
11 Caprials} obs. form of caprioles (‘capers’). 
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[Page 5] 


Actus Primus. 20 
Scaena 1* 
Enter Simple out of the drinking Academy 
With a pipe in on hand and a candle 
In the other Spewing. 


Simp: Aowe, aow, aow. neuer (aow) did poore man cast 25 
vp so much that had so little skill in arethmaticke befo 
re. O this tobaccho I shall neuer learne the gentile qua 
lity while Iliue. let me trie again. Aow, Aowe. my 
young master Knowlittle hath past his accidence of dri 
nking and is now in his quarreling grammer whilst I like 30 
a blocke head stay yet in the A B C of tobaco. wel Ile 
to it againe a man can do more then he can do. Awe, aow, 
awe. 


Scaena 2* 
Enter Wordly the vserer. 35 
World: Why how now Simple what is the matter with thee? 
Simp: Hard at my booke an it please your Worship I feare I shal 
neer be able to learne my tobaco lesson. 
World: Be of good courage man wher is my sone Knowlittle? 
Simp: My young master is at his quarling dementions you’lsehim 40 


[Page 6] 


here by and by with Caualero Whif his tutor. 
Worl: Well old Worldly tho Harmus and Pactolus rowle ther 
golden wandes into thy cofers tho plenty hath placed her 
[sp] sea 
te vnder thy roofe and vnto the vnfoulds her welthy boso 
me stor’d with riches may out ere both the Indies yet art 45 
thou happy only in a sone a boy whos rare indowments 


32 do more] sic. Awe] sic. 

35 Wordly] sic. 

42 Harmus] Mr. White’s suggestion of Hormus is undoubtedly correct. Hor- 
muz (or Ormuz) is an island in the Gulf of Persia, a rich emporium of trade in the 
seventeenth century. 

42 Pactolus] the Lydian river in which King Midas bathed. 

43 wandes] read sandes? 

45 ere] sic. Perhaps the word should be Jast. 
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will make ample satisfaction for all thy sacred hunger ha 
th deuoured for all the teares of orphants and poore wi 
dowes wch by thy cheating Chimistrie turned to gold now 
stuffe thy cofers. but here he comes Ile step aside and 
take a prospect of my happines. rare! what state the 
perolous wag takes vpon him! 
Scaena 3* 
Enter Knolittle and Caualero 
Whiffe with a brace of fidlers. 
Come tutor let vs haue repetitions in our drinking les 
son. for feare [I haue] I forget my gentle-man like quality 
Amach. Simple! 


: Aowe, awe, aowe. 


What spewing? 


: Hard at at my studies. 


Bring vs a pottle of wine presently. 


: Apolle! its but a snuffe bring tow gallans 
: Tisa question whether I can bring my selfe in againe 


when I am once out this tobacho hath made such a 


[Page 7] 


vertigo in my head. 
In the meane time tutor Ile repeat ouer againe my quar 
ling lectuer. 
Do so. 
What? Ilie? daggers and pistols! the word shall make thee 
nothing. this sword shall send thee of an imbasage to Plu 
to neuer toreturne. I lie? the very sound hath shot 
reuenge 
through all my vaines and in my forehead sits grim death 

shou 
ting deaths at thee. lie? my eyes (I feele them) darts flames 
more killing then Ioues thunder. [what] take the wall to? 
tis 

an affront not to be suffer’d. thou hadst better haue taken 
food 


58 Amach] i.e. a match! 
61 at at] sic. 
73-74 shouting] i.e. shooting. Cf. 88. 
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frd out the iaws of hungery lions or toren snaks fré of the 
heads 
of furies not all the blood wch flowes within thy veines tho 
it were an ocean able to make the world deluge can quench 
the flame of reuenge iust angre hath kindl’d in this brest. 
my rage shall persue thee to the depest hell and ther foreuer 
be thy tormentor. 
O Worldly Worldly what a sone hast thou! a treasure able 
to 
make the rich tho the full tide of gold wch flows within thy 
chests shold ebbe and fiend cranies to get out. tho plenty 
shold 
forsake thee, and euery tallent thou possesses had wings to 
fol 
low her. 
The wall? death lend me thy bow Ile shout distruction 
at him. 
Enouffe deare pupil your all ready a master of art in quar 
reling. your very words are thunder and looks so like 
Medusa’s 
they are able to fright your enemies to stone. 
Nay IknowI shall come toitin time. I take after my 
mother 


‘ 
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and she had a natural guift that way. 
Marry had she Ile besworne her tung wold drown’d the 
noys 

of an iron mill and neuer so little angre she wold giue an ala 
rum to the whole towne. 

Enter Simple with wine. 
Come Simple fill thy master a cup of read nectar 
What a thimble full? tis a drought for a flie. giue me the 
whole pot. a bucket is not enuffe to quench my thirst. 
Rare he is amost refin’d gallant alredy. O the power of art. 
Simple giue an other pot to my tutor strike vp squeakes 
Et rauco strepuerunt cornua cantu. hats of tutor 


79 ocean] may perhaps be spelled ocaen. 
88 shout] sic for shoot. 
102 amost] sic. 
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here is a health to the lady of the moone to be drunke on 
or knees. 
World: Sure this Lady [of the] moone is my sones mistres Ile of 
with my hat to if she be 
richer then maddam Pecunia the wagge shall haue her 
Kno: Tutor do me right 
Whif: Tis all of. 
Kno: S’lid ther is enuffe to drown’d an elephant the bottome of 
with or thou visits Pluto. 
Then call drinke vp all 
The drawer stans ready to fill 
A pox of care why shold we dispare 
My father hath made his will. 
more wine boy. 
Worl: I can hold no longer my 
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ioys are to oreflowing thy father hath made his will 
indeade and his will is to raine downe showers of gold 
on thee my boy. take this and this. my whole estate is 
thine. 
Ile be thy ward. O my deare Knowlittle! come kisse me 
j boy. 
Kno: What? nothing else but plane kisse as I am gentle man 
father 
thou wants manners. hads thou my breding thou woldst 
haue 
first taken me by the snowy [rist] hand then gazing on my 
rubie 
nose (eyes I wold say) in flowery language haue desier to 
tast the nectar of my [ruby] azure lippe. O the want of a 
tutor! 
World: Be not angry boy. Ile get me one and follow the gallants 
Academy with thee. 
Kno: How! that isa good one faith. do you thinke Ile alow tow 


107 Ile of with my hat to} interlined. 

111 of with] for off with ’t. 

118 longer] there is a long erasure here that cannot be made out. 
130 faith] possibly afaith. 
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spenders in the same house? go get you home you haue 
got enuffe in getting me. go brode ouer your mouldy 
bags and hark more mony. tis not your alouance of 
800 pounds a yeare will fiend me with salats. 
World: Thou shalt haue more my deare Knowlittle. the only 135 
care wch hath fild thy fathers head with so many siluer 
hairs 
hath bin least thou shold not fiend ways to spend what 
I haue all ready got. 

Kno: And beshrow me if I rid you not of that care. 

World: My coffers are so cramb’d with gold the very ground 140 
bends to hould them. my mines are like the Indies vnex 
houstable. 

Kno: Bythis light and Ile trie the deepth of them and that ve 
ry [some] soone. condem 2 bags of a 1000 pounds a peace 


to meet 
vs at the temple we are forgameing to night. 145 
[Page 10] 
World: Tis done my boy. but I had allmost for got. my ioy are so 
swel 


ling they had robd me of my memory: maddam Pecunia 
my Lady Inconstantia ff ortune’s eldest dauther is in loue 
with thee. 
Kno: Harke tutor here is newes indeade. 150 
Worl: She is thine my wagge if thou wilt haue her. 
Know: Haue her tis discreed all readdy Ile haue her. 
Whif: Sir y® se the effects of my skil that in a moments space 
was able by my chimistrie to extract so compleat a gentle 
man out (as I may say almost) of a dung hill. he is now 155 
the Phenix of the age who was latly alumpe of Pesantry 
the gallants adore him and happy is he who can pay ho 
mage to his potent toe. wher ere he goes honor waits 
vpon him and fortune follows him with propetious wings 
, Wold: Chaualero-Whife I must acknowledg my sone is happy 160 
| he gives him mony 


133 not] the ¢ is altered from an ¢. 

141 mines] inserted above an erased word that appears to be minds. 
156 alumpe] sic. 

160 Wold:] sic. gives him mony] a later addition to he. 
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only ina tutor and am sory I can thanke you only with thes. 


Whif: And thes Ile assure y° speaks good Rhetoricke. 
Know: Tutor come away let vs in and haue a courting lesson I 


afire to be a woing. 

Wiffe: I follow you. 

Worl: May all the gods conspire to make my boy hapy. 
Tle home and spring a mine of gold to furnish the with 
fresh supplies. 


Actus SECUNDUS 
Scaena prima. 


[Page 11] 
Enter Simple with a letter 
To Maddam Pecunia. 

Sim: A pox of this woing for me. it will make me a 
dunce for euer I shall neuer be a gentle 
man if it hold. no soner was the tobacho qualme of my 
stomacke and I sat scholer like with all the pots about 
me at my drinking lesson in wch I doubt’d not but in 
short time to make as good a progres as my master. but 
Iam cald forsooth (the world is come to a fine passe ffai 
the) and what todo? but to learne to make congies, to 
draw my legges thus, then whele alsout thus and walke thus 
as if my feete were in a frame, and all this stinking stir 
to be Cupits messenger. to tel maddam Pecunia (for so my 
master cals her) her eyes (I wold they were out) haue 
wounded his hart sauing your presence and stucke it ful 
of flaming arrows wch a 100 little Cupits (a murren ta 
ke them kindld in the radiant mooneshine of her 
beauty stirreuerence) sure loue is a dangerous thing it 


163 I] read I’m. 

165 Wiffe:] sic and written over World: 

166 This entire line is a later insertion. 

167 mine] changed from mind. 

174 euer] a word is scratched out here. 

181 walke thus] thus is a later insertion. 

182 stinking] the s is a later insertion. 

188 stirreuerence] the sti is doubtful. Perhaps the reading should be her 
beauty’s sirreverence. 
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hath made my master stark mad allready. he walks with 

his armes a crosse his eyes staring vpwards and cals 190 
vpon Jupiter. the muses haue but an ill time of it 

and if the fit hold he’le quite and cleane tire Pegasus 

with making madregals and sonits on my lady Pecunia’s 

munkey. for he intends thus to begin his acquaintance 

with her. now Chaualero Whiffe our worshipfull 195 


[Page 12] 


hath put all his braines in a presse to squees out new frases 
and Poeticall annagrams wch my master cons with out 
booke 
and most [poeticaly] pathetically speaks them ouer againe 
to the bed post 
whom he cals maddam at euery word and disiers to kis the 
shadow of her rosy [fingers] shoe strings. both he and his 
tutor haue had 200 
scarse any thing but Venus and Cupit in ther mouths 
this 3 howers. he intends first to acost his mistres in cop 
lets then to persue his suit in Poetical prose. Ile war 
rant here lies a [good] great deale of good stuffe in this 
paper if the truth were knowen. for he hath [bout] bought 


205 


vp 
all the loue ballats about the towne and cul’d out of them 
the choisest conceits all to make this letter I cold fiend 
in my hart for your erudition and my one satisfaction 
to read it. for who knows but I may chance to be in 
loue to and then—[well] well Ile begin in order. into 210 
the lily hands of Cupids faire daughter (nay I told 
you before it was poetical) the paragon of perfecti 
on a bleeding louer sacrifis’d to her buty presents 
his wounded hart (heiho!) fa la la la fa la fa lanini 
{ downd dillie. tis iust ballat way I can put a tune to 215 


189 allready] the second / is a later insertion. 
190 crosse] perhaps a comma here. 

194 far he] perhaps forke. 

196 hath] read tutor hath. 

214 lanini) possibly lanihi. 
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it if you pleas. 
Maddam and why 
Shold thy beauty (harke how it chimes) 
Thus wound my brest? (now marke the rime) 
ffré thy each part 220 
In to my hart 


[Page 13] 


By Cupit is an arrow prest (O rare) 
Then be not cruel 
ffaire nature’s iuwe! 
But make me blest. 225 
Me me I say 
Who sweet for aie 
Will loue thee best 
To my thougs thou are priue 
Wherfore I pree thee 230 
Be not vnkind 
Now iudge ye whether my master be not an asse 
or not, whether he or I haue more wit. is priue a 
fit title to giue a gentlewoman to my thoughts thou 
art priue priue! a stinking word a cosen Jones is ch 235 
antiar by halfz. .O wit wit where art thou? but had I bin 
to write I shold haue stile her close stoole it is a more 
cortly terme and more familiar with ladies besides the 
verse wold haue borne it. as for example 
To my thoughts thou art a close stole 240 
Wherfore I wold 
Thou be not vnkind. 
Least that I than 
Myselfe for to hang 
Do take it in minde 245 
With what an ominous close he shuts vp his letter well 


229 thougs] sic for thoughts. 

235-236 a cosen Jones is chantiar by halfe] I can make nothing of this remark. 
237 stile] read stiled. 

238 more] interlined. 


| 
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Tle away with it least my delay make him do execution 
on him selfe. ffare-well. exit 
Scaena Secunda. 
Enter Timothe Shirke. 250 
Shir: It is time for me to be fowling when so many wood 
cocks are abroad. wel simple I shall wait your retur 
ne in the meane time I will contriue a noose for your 
master. Pecunia is not a lady to be thus lost. I haue cour 
ted her any time this 7 yeares and was neer to like to thri 255 
ue in my suet as now hauing Knowlittle my riual. you 
may gues my profession I am on that liues by my wits and 
yet 
no poet. my place of trading is euery wher wher ther is 
mony stirring, wch vnsensibly like hocus Pocus I can 
conuay out of one pocket in to another. by a mettaphor 260 
Iam a fouler and my game is gold finches or fine whi 
te siluer birds wch for the most part I cacth among 
throng of doterels and woodcocks had I my nets in rea 
ding I wold show y° some sport, but haue a litle patience 
and you shall se what I can do by my wit. (he whistles) ° 265 
Tom Nimmer Jacke Bidstand heare presently. 
Scaena Fertia. 
Enter Nimmer, Bidstand. 
Nim: S’lid what made you whistle? I thought the cunstable 


[Page 15] 


had bin at my heeles. ther was a pray I had in persuet 270 
and had got my gamster vp in a croud and my hand very 
neer plumb’d the deepth of his pocket wher the trea 
sure lay when (a murren take you) your whistling ma 
de me draw backe without the booty. 

Shir: Tisno matter Tom we haue greater gameinpurshute. Ja 275 
cke Bidstand wellcome my rogue I haue a desine wants 


255 time] perhaps an i has been inserted after this word, meaning #’ (=in). 
For fo like read so like. 

262 cacth] sic for catch. 

263 throng] sic for throngs. 

271 got) interlined. 
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Bid: 
Shir: 
Bid: 


Shir: 


Bid: 
Nim: 
Shir: 


Kno: 
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the an actor in it wch if it thriue will make thee caper. 
Not in a halter I hope. 
No my pretious villin ther is no feare of that. 
ffeith I am for none of your day worke my hand is not 
subtile enuffe to penetrate a pocket. nether did I euer 
venter to cut a purse but once and then the fellow disco 
uerd me, whom had I not presently threatn’d with my whin 
yard to cut his throat if he cried out I had bin taken. if 
it be 
any night exploit or heighway busines you haue in hand let 
me and this alone to performe it. 
We may chance to vse the that way here after. all that 
you haue to do at the present is to inuent some tricke to 
draw 
a crowd a bout as Simple Knowlittle’s man returnes fré 
Maddam Pecunias who I am sure will be one in the throng 
and then Tom Nimmer thou shalt examine his pockets for 


intelligences letters my rogue of his masters by wch we will 


informe our selues how to spread our netts. 

Tle warrant you for drawing a crow’d as Simple passes 

Let me alone for picking his pockets if he be in it. 

Be confident of that if ther be 3 together he’l make the 
forth. a 

bout it then my rasckals. in the meane while Ile to the drin 


[Page 16] 
king academy to trie what I can fish out of Chaualero 
Whiffe and his learned Pupil Knowlittle that may aduance 
our plot. fare wel my deare brace of Marcuries. 
Exeunt. 
Actus TERTIUS. 
Scaena prima 
Enter Worldly, Knolittle, Chaualero Wiffe. 
Maddam your eyes shoot Cupits at me I feale them fla 
ming in my hart. 


288 do] interlined. 

292 of] inserted later over another word. 

293 netts] or perhaps nets. The MS. is blurred. 
296 be 3] be is interlined. 

304 Wiffe] sic. 


280 


285 


295 


| 

| 
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World: Now Caualero Whife what must I say? 
Whif: Nothing nothing you’! put him out if you talke. 
Kno: Ten thousan fiery arrows kindled in the radiant moone 
shine 
of your beauty haue pierc’d my breast. 310 
World: Heauen forbid deare child is it so indead? 
Kno: Noe,no. what a blockhead is my father he dus not vnder- 
stand 
Poetry! 
Whif: Good sir be silent you hender him in his lesson. 
World: Oh! isitso. Ihaue done I haue done [I haue done]. go 315 
forward deare hart and hold vp thy head when thou spea 
kes chucke. 
Kno: Ten thousan flameing arrows kindled in the radiant moo 
neshine of your beuty haue perc’d my brest. 
Worl: Hei ho! 320 


[Page 17] 


Kno: And wholy broake downe the weake fence nature had 
made to keepe in my poore [soule] hart wch wounded in a 1000 
places and scorch’d with the hotest flames of loue burnes 
a liuing sacrifise to your beauty. O let me coole it on 
that bed of violets wch couers your azure lip. let it fiend 325 
shelter amoung thos blushing roses your ruby noses 
discouers or in the Elizian valies of your goosbery 
cheakes for euer fix its habitation. 
World: Now I know not what tosay. but Iam a rogue if 
I can hold from crieing. shee were hard hart’d that af 330 
ter thes fine words cold say thee nay. 
Whif: And be shrow me if I can hold fré laughfing at the 
ridiculous doings betwene a doting father and his 
humerous sone. sir you are perfect enuffe 
in courting let vs in and practise ouer the song with 335 
the fidlers you are to sing vnder maddam Pecunia’s win 
dow. 


313 Poeiry!] The exclamation point is inserted over a question-mark. 

332 be] interlined over an erasure. 

333 betwene] originally betweene with the third e erased. doting] interlined 
over an erasure. 

334 humerous) a word before this is scratched out. 
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Kno: Content. Maddam honoure me with your lilly hand and 
let me approch so neer happines as to ioyne aside with 
you. permit me to trvge the path your feete makes flo 340 
wery with ther scared tuch. 

World: Chaualero Whiffe what must I do? 

Whif: Giue him your lilly hand do you not heare him call for it 

World: Here take it bird I did not know it was a lilly one before. 

Kno: No? can thos two radiant stars your eyes wch giues 345 


[Page 18] 


a better day then Phoebus to the world be so blind as not to 
se the beuty of the orbe they shine in. 
World And are my eyesstarsto? then Ile were no longer 
spectacles 
by this light. what a miser was I that knew not this before. 
Kno: Stars lady? they are 2 glorious [sones] sunnes that makes 
thes thos pur 350 
ple roses and siluer lillies spring in your beutious cheake a 
bed 
for Cupit, they are sunnes I say that giues burth to that 
bright 
groue of gould your haire far surpassing in lustre and riches 
the Hesperian orchards. 
Worl: How! a groue of gould in my heire? O wrech wrech that 355 
I was that for sauing the expences of looking glace shold 
be thus ignorant of such a treasure. 
Kno: MaddamI tell you your eyes are sunnes sunnes that put 
your beautious body in [a] a richer dresse then euer yet 
flora Mantied the spring in. sunnes that makes thes ro 360 
sy fingers such as Aurora wold be proud of swet sud 
des of ambre [greese] grece I meane. 
Whif: How the rogue abuses him with his grecy fists. 
Kno: And pretious gummes worth prouinces. O what oders ex 
hale your fragrant breath! tis hence that Zephirvs sucks 365 


341 scared] for sacred. 

342 World:] written over Whif: 

350 thos] apparently changed from thes or ros and should be omitted. 
362 grece I meane] added later. 

365 Zephirvs] the v is doubtful. 
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World: 


Nim: 


Bid: 


Nim: 
Bid: 
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the perfumes he breath about the world. beleue me I 
thinke you feede on Phenixes or the ambrosian diet 

of the Gods that maks you breath so sweet an odor 

He rather feeds on carring that makes his breath stinke 
so profoundly Ile be sworne I can smel if furthar then 


my grannams. 
[Page 19] 


O that I shold haue sunnes in my eyes and roses and lilies 
growing in my cheaks and reuer til now know of it. deare 
bird lets in I am afier till I se a looking glase and vew all 
thes wounders thou speakest of. 
Lead the way. my empres and I will trace the flowry 
stage after thee. 
ffollow Ile marshall you in with a brome staffe. 

Enter Tim Shirke. 
Ha ha he was euer such a brace of fooles sene wel Ile 
follow to to gaine further intelligence lest Simple proues 
wiser then his master and [desceaes] deceaues my engines I 


855 


370 


375 


haue set to 


intrap him. 
Scaena Secunda. 
Enter Simple Nimmer Bidstand &c. 
Jack stand to thy tacklings Simple aproches. he is is not 
aboue 20strids of. 
I am for him when so ever he comes here is a remora wold 
stay him tho he saild neuer so fast. 
Begin presently or hele be vpon thee man. 
Come sirs pence a peece here is a new ballat a dainty new 
ballat newly printed and newly come forth concerning his 


369 carving] i.e. carrion. Cf. 665. 

373 reuer] sic for neuer. 

381 to to] sic. 

385 Simple] omit. Cf. 402. Perhaps read Boy (cf. 396). 

386 3s is] sic. 

388 remora) a barnacle (cf. Pliny, Natural History, XXXII, i, and the N.Z.D.). 
In Middleton and Rowley’s Fair Quarrel, I, i, a sergeant says: “You know the 
remora that stays our ship always.” 

390 thee] the second ¢ was added later. 


385 


390 


whit: 
= 
Kno: 
Whif: 
Shir: 380 
| 
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maiestyes subiects the bears in the palace garden and 
Vrcen ther 
reuerend instructor the secund part to the same tune 


[Page 20] 


of the life and death quene Dic. 
Boy: Runne boyes runnea new ballat a new ballat 
A Ballat. 
Bid: Tho it may seme rude for me to intrued 
With thes my beares by chance-a 
Twere sport for a king if they cold sing 
As well as they can dance-a 
Enter Simple. 
Come sirs by a pace by my fine new ballats tis but 
your pence apeece and if you bey them not now you 
are neer like to se or heare the like againe. 
Sim: Haue they any fine pictures I tro at them? 
Bid: Yes of 3 dancing beares an Vrsen. 
Sim: Is Vrtena beare to? 
Bid: Noheis there graue instructor that teaches them to 
dance. 
Sim: Dus he teach to dance? 
Bid: Orarely he is archdancing master to all his maiesties 
catle in the beare garden. 


393 palace] for Paris? the beays] interlined. Vyrcen] evidently playing on 
Ursus, a bear. Henry Hutton, in Follie’s Anatomie, 1619 (Percy Society, VI, 
17), speaks of “the Palace-garden beare,” evidently meaning, as in the present 
case, “the Paris-Garden bear.” 

395 quene] read of quene. Dic is a not unusual form for Dirce (the wife of 
King Lycus). 

397 A Ballai] This ballad is preserved also in D’Urfey’s Pills to Purge 
Melancholy (Songs Compleat, Pleasant and Divertive, 1719, IV, 38-39) under the 
title of “A Ballad called, The Jovial Bear-ward. To the same Tune” (i.e. to the 
tune for which the music is printed on p. 32). D’Urfey’s version consists of nine 
stanzas, of which Bidstand sings stanzas 1-5 and 7. Bidstand’s song is, of 
course, much older than that in the Pills but differs from it only in a few unim- 
portant words. 

408 Vrten) sic. 

412 archdancing master] In Richard Brome’s Antipades (acted in 1638) 


reference is made to “one of the dancing masters o’ the Bear-garden” (= Paris 


Garden). 


405 


410 
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Simp: By this light he shall teach my master then for he must 
learne to dance as well as to drinke and querel. 415 
. Iprethee sing Ile heare some of it before I bey. 


[Page 21] 


Bid: Then toput you out 
Of feare or of doubt 
Wee came from St Katherins-a 
Thes danceing three 420 
By the helpe of me 
That am the post of the singne-a 
Simp: By my trotha prety ballat Ile learne the tune of it. 
Bid: Wesel good ware 
And we need not care 425 
The cort and countrie know it. 
Our ale is the best 
And each good guest 
Prays for ther soules that bout it. 
Simp: Rarea faith. 430 
Bid: ffor any ale house 
We care not a lowse 
Nor tauerne ir the twne-a 
Nor vintery cranes 
Nor St. Clements Daines 435 
Nor the diuil can put vs downe-a. 
Sim: Excellent. by my trotha prety ballat Ile bey 3 of them. 
for my master 
out tutor and my selfe we’le sing it in parts vnder Mad 


422 singne] sic for signe. Ben Jonson, in his Staple of News, 1625, Act III, 
Sc. i, says: 
The perpetual motion 
Is here found out by an ale-wife in Saint Katherine’s, 
At the sign of the Dancing Bears. 

433 twne] sic for towne. 

434 vintery cranes] the tavern called “Three Cranes in the Vintry,” which is 
mentioned in William Elderton’s New Merry News, 1606 (Hazlitt’s Fugitive 
Tracts, 1600-1700, No. 9), in Richard West’s News from Bartholomew 
Fair, 1606 (Bodleian), and in many other places (e.g. Dodsley-Hazlitt, Old 
Plays, IV, 87; VII, 357). 

437 a prety ballat] interlined. 
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dam Pecunia’s window. it will be ten times better then a 


song 
of Cupit. I prethe go on. 


[Page 22] 


Bid: Whohas there once bin 
Comes thether againe 
The liquor is so mighty. 
Beare strong and stale 
And so is our ale 
And it burnes like aqua-vitae. 

Sim: NowlI thinke of it Iam resolu’d to tast of your ale if it be so 
good. Ile come my selfe and bring my master, tutor, and 
my lady Pecunia with me. 

Bid: ffrom morning til night 

And about day light 

They’! sit and neuer grudg it. 

Til the fishwiues ioyne 

Ther single coine 

And the tinker pownes his bug it. 
What nobody bey yet? 

Boy: Yeshereisa penny giue me one. 

Sim: Sirrah stand by and let your betters be serued before you. 
Mopus prethee giue me 3 pence in ballats picke me out thos 
with the best pictures. 

Bid: Ishallsir. 

Sim: S’lid! my purse! villanes rogues theues my purse. 

Nim: Whocall yousir? 

Simp: The cunstable Ile call the counstable. 


Nim: Not rogue or thefe vnlesse you intend to be booted in the 
stons. 
[Page 23] 
Simp: My purse my purse rayes the streat presently I haue 
lost my purse. 


Nim: Alas sir! what markes hasit? Ile go looke for it. 
Sim: S’ldmy masters letters to. cutpurse villins Ile fech my mas 


4 5 bug it] sic for budget. 
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455 


470 
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ter to you. he shall quarel you to nothing vnlesse you 
restore. 
Nim: Make haste and wee’l stay till he comes. 
Bid: Takea ballat with you to repaire your losses. 
Sim: Thanke [thee] good Mopus. 
Bid: Ihope you thinke me honest? 475 
Sim: Imopusthouart honest. wold all were like thee. 
Boys Lets follow him boys lets follow him. his pocket is pick’d 
ha ha he! 
Bid: Now my rasckall I perceaue thou hast sped. 
Nim: Sped? why I cold haue stolen his briches of man if I wold, 
he has no more feling then a post. 480 
Bid: What booty hast thou besids the letters? 
Nim:  ffaith here it is most of it is brasse. let vs away with the 
letters 
to Tim Shirke wee’l part this as we go. 
Bid: Content. 
Actus QUARTUS. 485 
Scaena prima. 
Enter at one dore Shirke at the other 
Nimmer Bidstand. 
Shir: Well met my pretious villans, what news? 


[Page 24] 
Nim: Health to our noble captane the great Marcury and so 490 
le patron of our profession by ~vhos influence we trace 
the streats in silke and satten and haue red mettle to 
fill the vnnatural vacuum of our pockets. 
Shir: You shall haue more my rogues if y° haue prosperd in the 
desine I sent you about. 495 
Bidst: Tis done my Rogerlero. 
Nim: Ecce signum. 
Shirk: Why then my brace of babones the world is ours wee’l spri 
ng a mine of gold in Worldlies house shall bind pleasure 
to vs and for euer banish pouerty our company. ye shall 500 
feed no longer on radishes nor venter a whipping or your 
eares my rogues for cutting a purse with 3 pence init. my 


482 of it, vs] it and vs are interlined. 
497 Ecce signum) In Henry Porter’s Two Angry Women of Abington, 1599, 
sig. D3", Nicholas Proverbs likewise says of a letter: “Ecce signum, heere it is.” 
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valiant Hector Jacke Bidstand thou shalt no [log] longer ha 
zard thy woolicke carcasse to wounds nor put thy necke 

in Jeperdy for cutting at midnight. we’l feare no longer 
cunstables nor the takeing vp of our quarters in newgate 
bride-well or the counter. nether shall that visable beast 
the hangman or his 3 leg’d mare the gallow be any lon 
geraterrortovs. thes letters shall make vs merry with 
muscadine clarot and rich sherry. 

Bidst: But you forget this while to read the letters. 

Shirk: Tis no matter for reading that letter this is it one of my one 
coining boys wch must do the dead that being supprest 
thou shalt carry it as fr6 Maddam Pecunia to Knowlittle 
and inuite him to mete her with Caualero Whiffe and 


[Page 25] 


the vserer his father at ten acloocke at night a moung the 
ruinous buildings in the suburbs. wher we will fleece them 
rogues and open our selues a way to all the vserers tresure 
Iam sure they’! haue the wit to come at the time appointed 
and our ambushe shall be ready to receaue them? 

Nim: Iapprehend youl am gone. 

Sher: Let your returne be suddane for we shall want you an ac 
tor in the busines. 

Nim Ile be with you immediatly. 

Bidst: Now Captaine what imployment haue you for me? 

Shir: Jacke thouand I must go and prouide vs diuils habits Ile 
tell thee with in what vse they are to be put to. 

Bid: Letsinthen. exeunt. 

Scaena 2* Enter Whiffe Knowlittle 
Worldly Simple with fidlers. 

Kno: March forward my raskals if I thriue in my suet tomy 

lady Pecunia (as I hope I shall) by this light Ile sheabt ye 


503 longer) the n is a later insertion. 

504 woolicke] perhaps worlicke. Does it mean woolly? 
508 gallow] sic. 

512 one*]=own, as often. 

513 supprest] a word erased here. 

516 acloocke] perhaps acloake. 

525 Bidst] written over Shir. 

532 sheabt] sic for sheath. Cf. 576. 
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allinsatten. but I felea terrible ague crawling vp 

my great toe wch I feare will shake all my courting les 
son out of my memory. as I liue I begin to be horrible af 
fraid already. I dare not speake first my lady Pecu 

nia must begin first or as Iam a gentle-man all is 
spoil’d. 

Be of good courage man Ile stand at thy backe and 

tel the what to say. 

Effeight effeight master thou wants thy good mother 

to speake for thee. 


[Page 26] 


I Ile besworne dus he she wold haue spoken and spoa 
ken to the purpose she wanted no tung nor bouldnesse to 
spea 
ke to my lord maior. 
But tutor I haue scrach’d out a vre a diuice I wold say 
what 
thinke you if I shold send her a catalogue of all my good 
parts 
and giue her to vnderstand in writing that my eyes are suns 
that makes my cheakes bud roses and my other parts shoot 
forth lillies, wch makes my vaines spring violets and my 


‘ haire rise vp in to a groue of gould or what if I send her 


my picture she can not chose but fall in loue presently. . 
Tut vnlesse you goe your selfe tis all to no purpose. besi 
des all the paines and swet I haue spent in reading loues 
Tacticks to you in teaching you how to muster vp your 
troopes of complements and all the rest that belongs to the 
millitary art of courting. will be in vaine. the song to 
that cost me 4 howers the penning and you 8 howers 

the coning without booke is lost. besides I am confident 
she will begin first when she sees you. vniles shee be affra 
ide. as he hasa face Ile besworne wold frighten any 
body. 

Nay if she begin let me alone to goon. but who 

comes here? 


541 Effeight] possibly this means i’ faith. 
546 a ore] a ure, a practice or use. 
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Scaena 3* Enter Nimmer. 565 
Nim: Health to the illustrious Knowlittle fré my lady 
Pecunia who kissing your hands presents this letter hoping 
to be so much honour’d by you as tose y® to nigh at tena 


[Page 27] 

cloake [at night] in suburbs wherfor more priuicy she 

will expect you amoung the ruinous buildings. 570 
Kno: AsIliueshe is inamor’d of me all ready. 
Simp: Why how can she chose since I haue giuen her a discrip 

tion of all your good parts and that in such excellant lan 

guage that all the picture drawers in the towne cold not ha 

painted you out better then you florishd in my discourse. 575 : 


Kno: God’amarcy Simple for this Ile sheath thee on our ma } 
rige day in scarlet. : 

Sim: Ithanke your Worship. 

Nim: Sir will it please you to read the letters they’] informe : 
you further concerning my ladies intention. 580 


Kno: Icanscarse se to read for ioy. 
World: Canst thou not se, chucke, Ile lend thee my spectacles. 
here 


take them. 

Kno: Oheauensall the Gods conspire to shower downe blessings 
onme. Ile defer my ioys nolonger come let vstotheplace 585 
presently that I may seaze vpon my happines. 

Nim: _S’lid how shall we do to staue him of we are not yet 
ready for him—sir you know the time is not til ten 
a cloake she will not be ther before. 

Kno: Tenacloake is to long for me to expect, besids tis fiting 590 
we shold wait for her. come let vs away. 

Nim: S’lid we are vndone if he goes. the plot is quitt spoil’d 
sir I had all most forgot my lady heares y° haue a fa 


ther. 
Kno: Aman of gold boy. 595 
[Page 28] 
Nim: She desires you by Cupit and Hymen to bring him with 
you. 


567 hands] the s is a later addition. 
568 nigh] sic for night. 
571 és) interlined. 
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Kno: Tisdone. Dad thou musta long to. 

World: With all my hart (deare mouce) Ile go without my stafe 
and lead the way to. this goodnews has made me 40 years 
younger. I feele liuely bloud dancing a sprightly mea 
sure throw all my vaines as if it were to celebrat thy 
marrage today. 

Kno: Tis well yoare so lusty. 

Nim: Sir who speake you to? 

Kno Tomy father. 

Nim Wherishe? 

Kno: Why there. did’st not say he must a long with vs? 

Nim What that begger? giue me my letters againe I haue mis 

taken the house. you are not m‘ Knowlittle the gentle 

i man I was sent to. I was derected to M‘ Knolittle whos 
father isa man worth 10001 yours ther is not worth 2 
pence being a cantor or a dunghill raker at most. 

Kno: S’lid father thou hast vndone me with thy welthy beg 
gary. 

Nim: Giue me backe my letters I must begon presently my 
mistake hath abused my lady. 

Kno: Good sir haue a little patience with in a quarter of an 
houre Ile bring you 12 sufficient vserers all Jewes 
of his one tribe, that shall sweare this is my legitimat 
father a man richer then any three on the exchange. 
besides looke on his eares they haue bin 3 cropt for forging 


[Page 29] 


bons an assurances by which he hath cheated himselfe in 
to an estate I feare I shall neuer liue to spend it halfe [of it]. 
Nim: Sir what you say is powerful enouffe to persuade me that 
you are the gentleman I am sent to but [leaue] beleeue if my 
lady Pecunia shold se your father in this habit tho the 
rosmary 
were dip’d the wedding dinner prepared nay tho your hands 
were ioyn’d and you had say’d I Thon take ffrancis she is 


598 Kno:] written over World: thou] interlined. 
609}me] interiined. 

613 cantor] i.e. one who “cants,” a beggar. 

628 the] interlined. 
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such an enemy to beggers she wold flye backe presently. 630 
Kno: _S’lid we’l leaue him behind vs then. 
Nim: That must not be done [nether]. for my lady hath giuen ex 
presse order that he shall come along with you. 
Kno: Why Iam vndone then he has no other clothes then thes 
and thes he hath woren any time this 40 yeare. 635 
Nim: Supposing he has not y° may quickly furnish him witha 
sute at the broakers. 
Kno By this light and thou sayest right, wee’l do it presently 
Dad march of with thy welthy beggary. we’lskin the 
a newe. 640 
World: In what deare mouce? 
Kno: Insatten my Rosaclero I will make thee a gentleman 
and the first except my selfe of all our family. 
Word: Why that will be rare, shall I weare a sword to? 
Kno: Iand hat and feather I will teach the to drinke and 645 
quarrel. 
World: O my deare hart! [why] thou wilt make thy father to happy 
Kno: Come let vs to the broakers presently. 
World OhowI shall vapor on the exchange with a sworde, [and] 
a hat and feather. Ile fling away my sticke I feale my sel 650 | 


[Page 30] 


fe young againe. 
Nim: Tis well I haue got them of thus. Ile post to Bidstand and 
shirke for feare they want me. 


Actus Quintus 
Scaena prima 655 
Enter Bidstand and Shirke with mas 
king clothes in ther hands. 
Shir Jack lets hast and dresse for feare we be to late. 
Bids _I prethe helpe me on with my diuils habit. 
Shir. Ipray y°stay I haue more need of dressing then you 660 
you looke like a diuil without that coat. your face 
wold scare any body. it isa pretty natural vizard you haue 
on. 
636 quickly) badly blurred. 
642 Rosaclero] cf. Beaumont and Fletcher, Philaster, V, 4, ‘““My Royal 


Rosiclear, We are thy Mirmidons.” 
644 Word] sic. 


* 
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Bid: 


Nim: 
Shir: 
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And y° for sooth with out y* winding sheat may passe 
fora ghost. you are caring all ready, one wold 665 
thinke by your looks y® had fed the wormes this 7 yeares. 


Scaen 2* enter Nimmer. 
S’lid ye Raskals no further yet. Knowlittle will 
be vpon vs immediatly. I had much ado to stand him 
of fr comeing along with me. 670 
It is not yet neer the hower we appointed him to come 
at. 
That’s no metter he is so affire to court maddam 
Pecunia that he will preuent the time. I had much ado to 


[Page 31] 


fiend a tricke to delay him til I got hether to bring you 675 
news of his comeing. 
Slid lets make ready presently. 
What must I do 
You must put on Plutus his habit, y° art Plutus (Rogue) Plu 
tus the God of riches and I my lady Pecunia’s ghost that 680 
comes to you for iustice against Worldly the vserer who 
I complaine to haue murther’d me in his trunks, to haue 
stifl’d me for want of air and desier my body may beremo 
u’d out of such an vnsanctified place as his house and ho 
norably interd in your kingdome. you then after a 1000 685 
threats and vows to be reueng’d on the vserer for mur 
thering your child. for so you must call me, cémande 
Jacke Bidstand here your rare demon presently to take 
frd Worldly the keies of his house and coffers and then to 
post 
thether and fech thence my body wch we will honourable 690 
burie in euery tauerne about the towne and most religeous 
ly morne at the funerals in sacke and clarot. 


665 caring] i.e. carrion. Cf. 369. 

667 Scaen] sic. 

681 for] a word is scratched out here. 
683-4 beremo w’d] i.e. be remov'd. 

688 rare] blurred; very doubtful reading. 
692 the] interlined. 
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Nim: 


Bid: 


Kno: 


Kno: 
Simp: 
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I apprehend the lets about the worke presently. 
Slid must I haue nothing but this skewy coat [on]? no bo 
dy will thinke me a diuil with only this on. 


Why they wold thinke thee a diuil without it if they knew 


the as wellasI do. thou keeps such a stir. 
What must I haue now? 
A crowne and scepter Bidstand go helpe to dresse him. 


You are so imperious, pray come you and helpe to. Iam 
sure you’l be reddy enuffe to put for the biggest sheare in 


the booty. 
[Page 32] 


Reason good y® mungril am not I the inuentor of the 
plot and are y° any thing but my instruments? 

What? querling ye babouns. S’lid I heare musicke by 
this light here is Knowlittle and his tribe all ready. lets 
in or we are betray’d. 

Stay I haue left my visard. behind. exunt. 


Scaena Tertia. 


Enter Knolittle Caualero Whiffe 
Worldly Simple ffidlers. 

Why now thou art my noble stinkerd, now I will 
adopt thee my legittimat father. didst thinke I 
wold be any longer disgrac’d with thy wealthy begga 
ry? come let go roare. 
I feare I feare I shall neuer learne. 
Learne Sir? Ile teach you in a fortnight with a matma 
tical instrument I haue, to drinke, quarrel roare and 
dice it as neatly as any gallant a bout the towne, you 
know how long your sone was a proficient vnder me 
and how raw he came to me and now I am sure of it for 
a compleat gentle man the kingdome affords not his 
zquall. 
No Ile besworne dus it not. 
Master master if you will take tobacho let me teach you. 


694 skewy] doubtful word; perhaps it is skemy or skewry. 
699 Bidstand] written over some other word. 

708 exunt] sic. 

715 let) sic. 

721 am, it] interlined. 
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Worl: Isimple I must learne Tobaccho but I wold faine lea 
rne to roare first. O that I had some body to quarel with 
for the wall. by this light I cold fiend in my hart to chalings 
some tall fellow for my credit and then get some friend 
to take vp the busines in priuat betwixt vs. ha! it wold 730 
be rare. 
Kno: The time draws nie let vs approch nearer the place appoi 
nted. 
Sim: _ Sir here is the house as I liue I heare a noyse she is all 
ready come. 735 
Kno: Why then let vs place our selues about the dore Ile be 
gin the song immediatly 
A song. 
. Breake from thy east my brighter day 
And chase thes sable clouds a way 740 
That keepe fré vs thy light. 
Let beauties sunne thy face apeare 
Or elce we shall sit always heare 
Inueloped in night. 
Dus she not apeare yet Simple. 745 
Sim: Nonosing againe. 
Kno: In to your eyes the sunne is gon 
Wherfore the world hath now put on 
Thes sables to deplore. 


[Page 34] 


The losse of day wch you do keepe 750 
With in your beautious eyes a sleepe 
ffor pitty it restore. 
What dust discouer yet? 
. Sim: No thing no thing for ought I can se you may sing 
long enough. 755 
Kno: By this light I haue but one verse to sing more and if 
she come not then I know not what to do vnlesse I shold be 
gin the song ouer againe. 
Simp: Why take my ballat that Mopus gaue me when my poc 


732 0s] interlined. 
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ket was pick’d of 3 dancing beares and vrsen. it is an excel 
lent one Ile sing it along with you 
Peace peace 
Come bright Aurora bring againe 
The day that you haue from vs taine 
And let the sunnes your eyes 
Display ther goulden beames vpon 
This our obscured Horison 
Sweet at your bright vp rise. 


: S’lid (whist) I discouer. 


What Simple what? 
The day I thinke you call for here is a light comeing 
neare vs. 


[Page 35] 


As I liue tis shee prethe come se whether my band sits 
right and all things be neat about me. tutor if I be out 
in courting you must help me in. 
T’le warrant you be of good courage. 
Scaena Quarta. 
Enter Shirke like a ghost with a 
Torch in his hand. 
Ha! a spirit a spirit lets runne! 
Not stir or by the Stygian lacke Ile teare 
Your soule fré out your bodies and then beare 
To flameing Phlegiton wher they shall be 
ffor euer tortur’d by Tesiphone. 
OhOOO! 
ffrd out thy cauernes wealthy Plutus come, 
And leaue a while great Sire your goulden throne, 
To do thy daughter iustice. here is he, 
Who first from out thy kingdome rauish’d me 
Then in to mouldy coffers me confin’d, 
Wher I expir’d alasse! for want of wind. 


Scaena Quinta. 
[Page 36] 


Enter Bidstand attired 
Like Plutus. 


786 wealthy] the / is a later insertion. 
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Bid: What dismal voice cals Plutus fré his throne 795 
Arm’d with hels plagues and quicke distruction? 
Simp: S’lid master the diuil is come O 0 0! 
Bid: Ha! tismy dauther. 
Shirk: ffather here I stand 
To [be] beg your iustice. let your vengeful hand 800 
Shower torments on his head, who me hath taine 
ffr6 out your kingdome and in prisone slaine 
Bid: Comecome ye furies with your whips of steele 
And all hels torments let the monster feele 
Guilty of this blacke crime our angry Power 805 
Lets one his guilty head iust vengance shower 
Vntie Ixion from the torturing whele 
No longer let tir’d Tythius bosome fele 
The gready vulturs beake, set fre frd paine 
All guilty soules that we may turne the same 810 


[Page 37} 

Vpon this dire offender, who hath kild 
My dauther and with greife my bosome fild. 

Shirk: Ofather let my body not remaine 
Imprison’d by the murtherer but taine 
ffrd out his cofers let it thence be car’d 815 
Into your kingdome and be ther inter’d. 

Bid: Itsdonemy child. frd out the sulphury lacke 
Of fiery Phlegiton Alecto take 
Hether thy flight. 

Nim: At thy command I come, 820 
Speake mighty Plutus what is to be done. 

Simp: AsI liue an other diuil O oo! 

Bid: Goto yoncursed murther and bring 
ffrd him his keys by which wee’l enter in 
To the dire prison wher my daughter lies 825 

f To whos dead corps wee’l pay iust obsequies 

World: Ooo! Chaualero Whife, SimpleOoo! I beseech your 
diuilship deale fauorablely with me I neer kild any 
body in my life. 

Nim: No? that you shall be made confesse vpon 830 
The flameing racke of fiery Phlegiton. 

808 Tythius] ie. Tityus’. 
823 murther| read murtherer. 
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Kno: Chaualero-Whiffe what will the diuil do with my fa 
ther. 
Whif: Cary him to hell I thinke. 
Kno:  Tisno matter so he wold let vs alone. 
[Page 38] 
Simp: Nowmy turnecomes. Ooo! good diuil I beseech your 
worship spare me and take my master he hath better clo 
thes then I. 
Kno: S’lid you rogue send him not tome. let him take thee ra 
ther. 
Nim: Take prince the keyes of that vnholowed place 
Which doth detaine your daughters sacred hearse 
Bid: Tis well come thether forth with let vs hie 
Thence back againe swifter then the winde wee’l flie 
To our reuenge, and to the infernal lacke 
ffor e’er to burne the murtherer wee’! take. 
World: Ooo! 
Bid: Goe daughter lead the way 
Kno: Iamglad they are going pray God they leaue vs be 
hind. 
Shir: ffré of ther backe 
ffirst take ther cloaks my body into lape. 
Then search them least a bout them they retaine 
My sacr’d relicks and do them profane. 
Bid: Tisdone. Alecto this command performe 
Then to attend vs with all speed returne 
Nim: Icome to fecth 
Kno: Ooo! good diuil not me I beseech you take my father he 
hath liu’d long enuffe. 
Nim: _ ffré of thy backe thy cloake 
Kno: Ohoisit no more you shall haue my dublet to and hat 
[Page 39] 
if you please 
Nim: Towrape Pecunia you in prison choake 
Kno: Wold you haue my briches to? 
Nim: _ ffré out them I wold haue. 
Kno: Not me] [hope] beseech you. 
844 the] interlined. 
849 Kno] written over Bid. 
857 fecth] sic for fetch. 
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Nim: What they retaine [of my dead lady] 
Of my dead lady by your father slaine 
Kno: Omy mony take it take it my father hath more 


Worl: Yes yes here is my dublet cloake hat and mony, only 870 
I beseech I beseech your diuils ship for your dams sake 
To be petiful to me. 

Kno: Tutor y° must vncase to 

Whif: ITI. 

Simp: And I tohere are my clothes I haue no mony my pockets 875 
were pick’d. 


Shir: Iam moued to pity father pray inflict 
Aslighter punishment on ther delict. 
Bid: Daughter in your one cause you iudge shall be 
Ether to condeme or set the offenders fre 880 
Shir: Why then this punishment I do impose 
They shall thus walke the woods without ther clothes 
World: Marciful spirit I thanke thee 
: Thre dayes thre nights during wich time if they 
To any house or village take ther way. 885 
Ther.bodies into peces we will teare 
And vnto hel with vs ther soules wee’l beare. 
[Page 40] 
Kno: As we liue worshipful diuils and you maddam ghost 
of my lady Pecunia: if any of vs sees a house this three days 
wee’l giue you leaue to hang vs vp for vermin on thesingne 890 
post. 
Shir: Away then sone when this time is forth runne 
Ye backe vnto your houses may returne. 
Kno: Comefather Tutor let vs streight begon 
In to the woods our pennance to performe. exeunt 895 
Shir: And now my (Rogues) lets of with this disguise 
That to the coffers wher Pecunia lies 
We may with nimble feet our iurnie take 
? And thence vnto the tauerne where wee’! make 
Her graue and all here present ther inuite 900 
To morne with vs in wine both red and white. 
FINIs. 
Valeat res ludicra 


Hyper E. Roiiins 
878 delict] an offence. 
890 singne] sic. 
895 exeunt] added later. 


XL. CHAPELAIN DECOIFFE: A BATTLE OF 
PARODIES 


When, at the end of 1664, the second list of donations to 
authors and wits appeared—awarded by Colbert upon the 
recommendation of Chapelain,—it presented again, like the one 
of the preceding year, a mixture of feeble and profuse poet- 
asters and of writers of outstanding value. Corneille, Racine 
and Moliére contrasted oddly with Benserade, Cassagne, or 
Cotin. As in 1663, some of the most quarrelsome watchdogs of 
contemporary literature—La Serre, Furetiére, and the brothers 
Boileau,—had been forgotten, intentionally or not. Chapelain, 
always over-anxious to please everybody and the minister, had 
committed a tactical mistake in excluding these satiric wits.! 
That they would attack him at once was quite consistent with 
the literary customs of the time and with the habits of the 
Genus irritabile of all centuries. Moreover, his name was a 
symbol of a passing generation in literature, against which 
the New School was arrayed in battle. The first epigrams 
against Pucelain were coined, no doubt, during the gay after- 
dinner hours in one of the renowned Cabarets, or during an 
animated discussion in one of the literary drawing-rooms. 
When their authors or the listeners took the pains of noting 
them down, they were circulated in more or less reliable manu- 
scripts and generally attributed to several among the literati. 
There can be no doubt that the greater number of these ephem- 
eral satires, parodies, vaudevilles, and the like, have perished; 


1 The first list of donations was made up in the early months of 1663. Cf 
G. Collas, J. Chapelain, pp. 390-95. They were generally known about the 
beginning of June of that year. A list of the beneficiaries of 1663 has been 
given by Clément in the Histoire de Colbert, 1846, p. 187, where he follows Peig- 
not’s Documents authentiques et détails curieux sur les dépenses de Louis XIV. 
It is also found in La Place, Piéces intéressantes et peu connues, 1, p. 197. These 
lists are incomplete for the Frenchmen and omit the names of the foreign 
savants. The Comptes des Batiments du Roi, publ. by M. Guiffrey (1881-1901, 
5 vol.) begin only with 1664, but give the complete list of the beneficiaries of 
that year. 
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others have remained unpublished. The best known among 
these satires is the celebrated Cid parody, Chapelain décotffé, 
which, composed glass in hand at a riotous feast, was soon 
recited everywhere and handed around in numerous copies— 
to the lasting dishonor of Chapelain’s venerable wig and of 
the mediocrities he steadfastly protected. 

Its success and the political circumstances of the time were 
responsible for another parody of the Stances of the Cid,— 
entitled Colbert Enragé,—which appeared soon after, by the 
very end of 1664. It aimed at nobody less than at the minister 
Colbert himself and at the judges who, on December 20, 1664, 
had condemned the former Intendant Fouquet to perpetual 
banishment, a sentence changed by the King to life-long im- 
prisonment in the fortress of Pignerol. There can be no doubt 
that it aroused general comment. The condemnation of 
Fouquet loomed before the eyes of the contemporaries in far 
greater bulk and importance than the omission of La Serre 
and the Boileaus from the list of awards for authors. The 
issue of the long law suit against Fouquet came after three 
years of obstinate battles for his endangered life, in which 
the public took a passionate interest. Moreover, Fouquet’s 
liberality had gained him a number of ardent defenders among 
the men of letters—for instance, La Fontaine and Pellisson,— 
and when economical Colbert decided to send a rain of official 
manna over their thirsty lands, he may not have been spurred 
on solely by motives of generosity, but also by a desire of 
securing partisans within their ranks. Chapelain’s réle would 
thus be easily understood: he was an enemy of Fouquet.? 

In the mind of contemporaries the parodies of the Cid— 
the Chapelain décoiffé and the Colbert Enragé,—were related. 
As I shall point out further, they were ascribed to the satirical 
Boileau brothers, Gilles and Nicolas. To castigate them for 
their caustic aggression, a third parody, entitled Boisleau ou la 
Clémence de Colbert, was soon circulated. This reply parodied 
the famous scene in Corneille’s Cinna, in which Augustus 
reveals to Cinna his knowledge of the conspiracy against him. 
The connection between these three parodies has been entirely 


Cf. A. Fabre—Les Ennemis de Chapelain, p. 174; Lettres de Chap., yeat 
1661, and Lair,—Nicolas Fouquet, II, p. 87. 
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overlooked so far as the Colbert Enragé is concerned, and this 
parody has remained in manuscript. The information yielded 
by the third parody, Boisleau ou la Clémence de Colbert, has 
been misinterpreted. It likewise remains practically un- 
published, since only forty-four disconnected lines out of 196 
have been printed. 

By publishing these parodies and identifying their allusions, 
I intend to reconstitute a neglected aspect of the Boileau-Chape- 
lain quarrel and to call attention to a parody of the Cid—the 
Colbert Enragé—which, rightly or wrongly, was ascribed, at 
the moment of its appearance, to the brothers Boileau. Inci- 
dentally, one of them, the Boisleau ou la Clémence de Colbert, 
throws light on the primitive text and the authorship of the 
Chapelain décoiffé. They are also of some importance for the 
rise of theatrical parody in France. When, by the end of the 
century, the Comédiens Italiens made it their custom to parody 
every successful play, they must have catered in a measure to 
an existing public demand. No doubt, parody was everywhere 
in existence long before the time of the Chapelain décoiffé. It is 
of hoary antiquity and in seventeenth-century France it had 
triumphed on the streets in the innumerable vaudeville songs 
of the day and in the novel with the Berger Extravagant. Yet, 
these parodies indicate the gradual growth of stage parody, 
which, comparatively rare in the seventeenth, was to make such 
an extraordinary extension in the eighteenth century. 


* * * 


There exist several manuscript copies of the Colbert Enragé 
and their number itself is a testimony to its wide diffusion. 
It is found in Ms. 3307, fol. 87, and in Ms. 3329, fol. 82 of the 
Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal.* Another manuscript copy has been 
bound with the Imprim. F. 2953 of the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
The Catalogue Soleinne lists: “3746 Ms. Fragmens d’une comédie, 
Colbert Enragé. . . . Copié par M. de Soleinne sur le Ms. 
appartenant 4 M. de Pixérécourt. Voy. le N° 1613 du catalogue 
de cet amateur.” I publish it here from a Ms. of the early 
eighteenth century, in my possession: Recueil de plusieurs 


+ The first of these Mss. is dated 1664. 
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Piesse (p. 6 sq.).4 Since the Colbert Enragé is a political satire 
on the condemnation of Fouquet, it is easily dated. Although 
arrested in 1661, he was not sentenced until on December 20, 
1664.5 The parody, then, must have been composed and 
circulated during the last days of that year. 

It represents Colbert at the verge of despair at the news 
that his enemy Fouquet has not been condemned to death 
but solely to perpetual imprisonment. He laments that all 
his power was not sufficient to bring about the execution of a 
single innocent opponent, but finds consolation in the thought 
that, after all, it will prove easy to poison Fouquet in the 
dungeon of Pignerol. 

Furthermore, it stigmatizes the well-known partiality of 
some of Fouquet’s judges. Others, notwithstanding their 
devotion to Colbert, refused to condemn him to death on the 
strength of the evidence presented. Although the King himself, 
Colbert, and the Chancellor Seguier had solicited them to 
pronounce the death sentence, the majority could not be 
beguiled into voting for any other punishment than perpetual 
banishment. Louis XIV interfered and changed this to im- 
prisonment for life in the Chateau of Pignerol, where Fouquet 
died on March 23, 1680. Only nine judges pronounced for 
capital punishment. Four of them, Séguier, Pussort, Voisin 
and Poncet, were less impartial adminisirators of justice than 
interested accusers. Two more, Sainte Héléne and Gisaucourt 
had declared themselves openly as enemies of Fouquet even 
before consulting the documents in the case. After all only 
three of the judges, Ferriol, Nogués and Ayrault, gave in to the 
solicitations of the most powerful triumvirate of the Kingdom. 
Colbert’s rage, over which the parodists made merry, was then, 
if not excused, at least readily understood. 


‘Chatelain, Le Surintendant Nicolas Fouguet, p. 523, indicates some other 
similar pieces in defense of Fouquet.*jHe reads the title of the Colbert Enragé 
as Cid Enragé. This error is explained by the fact that some copies bear the 
title C.... Enragé. This C ... has been interpreted as Cid, instead of Colbert, 
because it is a parody of Corneille’s Cid. 

SE. Lair, Fouguet, 2 vols.; A. Fabre, Les Ennemis de Chapelain. 
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FRAGMENT D’UNE Comépre COLBERT ENRAGE. Paropte pv Cip 


La scéne est dans la Rue Neuve des Petits Champs, a l’issue de la Chambre 
de Justice. 
Colbert, seul. 

Percé jusques au fond du coeur 
D’une atteinte imprévue aussi bien que mortelle, 
Auteur d’une entreprise importante et cruelle, 
Dont le honteux succés irrite ma fureur, 
Je deviens immobile et mon ame abattue 

Céde au coup qui me tue. 
Si prés de voir Fouquet sur |’échafaud, 
Aprés avoir payé l’arrest plus qu’il ne vaut 

Pour rendre sa mort plus certaine, 

Je n’en remporte rien que la haine! 


Que je sens de rudes combats, 
Que ma raison est opprimée! 
J’ay perdu mon argent, je perds ma renommée, 
Pour n’avoir pu mettre une teste a bas! 
O grand Doyen des scélérats, 
Dont l’injustice consommée 
Regardoit déja son trépas 
Comme une proye accoutumée, 
Séguier, ecueil des innocens ° 
Qui, pour complaire au ministére 
Par de honteux abaissemens, 
Ne trouve rien de trop indigne 4 faire, 
Faut-il que tes arrests, 
Qui tant de fois ont fait périr des misérables 
pour de bien raoindres sujets, 
Sur la fin de tes jours, malgré tant de projets 
Et tant d’intrigues détestables, 
Malgré toy, malgré moy, deviennent équitables, 
Aprés tous les maux qu’ils ont faits? 


Procureurs dont toute la France 
Admiroit les conclusions, 
Et dont ia haute intelligence 

Avoit seule trouvé de valables raisons 
Pour conduire a la potence 


* The chancellor Séguier was president of the “Chambre de Justice” before 
which Fouquet appeared. He voted for the death penalty and was violently 
disturbed about his condemnation to imprisonment: “Séguier, bien qu’il eut 
fait de son mieux, ne pouvoit se consoler... Dans un accés de colére, il jeta 
au feu tout un paquet de cent soixante douze arréts qu’on eut grand’peine a 
réexpédier.” J. Lair, Nic. Fouquet, p. 406; Cf. Ormesson,—Journal, II, 290. 
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Un homme de son rang et de son importance, 
Vous voila bien sevrés de vos prétentions, 

Et vos belles visions 
Ont bien manqué de puissance! 


Talon, 7 le Ciel a donc permis 

Que pour toute la récompense 
De ta mortelle haine et de ton arrogance 
Tu n’ayes remporté que honte, que mépris; 

Et qu’un pédant que j’avois pris ® 

Pour réparer ta négligence 

M’ait fait tomber de mal en pis 

Par |’exces de son ignorance! 


» Ce rapporteur que j’ay dupé si gallament * 

Sous la pompeuse espérance 
D’estre le chef d’un parlement, 
Et qui croyoit sauver sa conscience 

S’il pouvoit vendre cherement 
Une si lasche complaisance, 
Aura donc préné vainement, 
Et pour tout fruit de son ouvrage 

Je n’en remporteray que le seul avantage 
D’avoir pu tromper un Normand! 


Quoy! Poncet, !° ce personnage 
Si savant en patelinage, 
Qui nous avoit promis sans se faire prier 
De suivre a clos yeux le suffrage 
De son cousin, le Chancellier, 
N’a pu nous le sacrifier! 
Quoy! Je perdray sans aucun avantage 
Une dispense d’Age, 


7 Denis Talon, son of Omer Talon, ‘““Procureur général de la Chambre de 
Justice.” 

® Chamillart, ‘maitre des requétes,” who, in December 1663, replaced Denis 
Talon, who had become less active since he fell in love with Mme de l’H6pital, 
it is said. Chamillart was entirely submissive to Berryer, a suspect agent of 
Colbert. 

* Olivier Lefévre d’Ormesson, rapporteur, favorable to Fouquet. He asked 
that he would be banished, but not condemned to death or imprisonment. He 
left important Memoirs on the affair Fouquet. 

10 Pierre Poncet, “‘matftre des requétes,” member of the Chambre de Justice, 
conducted with J. Renard the interrogations of the accused Surintendant. At 
first he seemed favorable to Fouquet, but later on turned against him, seduced 
by promises, and voted for death. He was a distant relative of Fouquet and is 
depicted as a dévot. Cf. Ormesson, Journal II, 11. 
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Dont je me suis fait fort de le gratifier, 
Et son diable de message 
Pour corrompre un prisonnier 4% 
N’aura servi qu’a noircir notre ouvrage? 


Quoy! Notre emphatique Pussort, * 
Aprés avoir fait un effort 
De son éloquence bourgeoise, 
Et prouvé clairement qu’il méritoit la mort 
Pour n’avoir pas couvert tout Saint Mandé d’ardoise, 
Aprés avoir tronqué tant de diverses lois, 
Plutét pour mon service 
Que pour celui du plus humain des rois, 
N’a pu forcer la Chambre a faire une injustice, 
Ni gagner une seule voix! 


Ces vermines provinciales, “ 
Ces petites Ames vénales, 
Dont j’avois fait un si beau choix, 
Hérault, Noguets et Ferriole, * 
Dont j’avois corrompu les voix 
Aux depens de quelques pistoles, 
N’auront donc esté d’aucun poids! 
Quand le Ciel a nos voeux est contraire une fois, 
Hélas, tous nos soins sont frivoles! 


Voisin, ce scélérat, ce consciencieux, 
Ce traitre protecteur de la cause publique, 

Sur qui j javois jeté les yeux 

Pour empescher par son intrigue 

Des dévots la sourde pratique 

Et le zéle séditieux, 

S’en est acquitté de son mieux: 
Mais que me sert toute ma politique 

Si je n’en suis pas plus heureux? 


4 To report his possible avowals another prisoner was lodged in Fouquet’s 
cell and instructed to win his confidence. 

® Pussort, “conseiller 4 la Cour des Comptes,” one of the most passionate 
enemies of Fouquet, was an uncle of Colbert. He tried to find proofs of Fouquet’s 
guilt in the Registers of his expenses. 

48 A chateau belonging to Fouquet. 

“The majority of the Chambre de Justice was composed of Provincial 
Commissaries, open enemies of Fouquet. 

% These names are generally spelled: Ayrault, Nogués and Ferriol. They 
voted for the death penalty. 


% Voisin, counsellor at the Parlement, influential with the party of the 
dévots. 
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Voisin, Poncet, Pussort, et vous, St Héléne, ”” 
Qui ne serez point Président, 
Venez, mes chers bourreaux, venez, troupe inhumaine! 
Je suis bien convaincu de votre zéle ardent 
A condamner un innocent; 
Mais puisqu’enfin votre fureur est vaine, 
Entrez du moins dans mon ressentiment! 
Et si vous avez pris tant de part 4 ma haine, 
Partagez maintenant la peine 
Que je sens de le voir vivre encor un moment! 


Et toy, cher confident de ma secréte rage, 
Qui dans les concussions * 
A fait ton apprentissage, 

Et qui sais te jouer comme d’un badinage 
Des plus noires actions, 

Mon cher Berryer sur qui je fondois davantage '* 
Le succés de mes passions, 
—Car je sais tes intentions, 
Tes détours et ta fourberie,— 

Que dois-je te dire aujourd’huy 
Puisqu’enfin, malgré ton appuy, 
Ton mensonge et ta calomnie, 
Le peuple voit la vérité 
Au meme gite d’od tu l’avois bannie, 
Triompher de ta fausseté? 


Le Cormier de Sainte Héléne, Commissary of the Chambre de Justice, 
voted for death. “C’était un homme en grande réputation au Parlement ie 
Normandie, se croyant désigné pour les premiéres places 4 Paris. On eut soin 
de le confirmer dans cette bonne opinion comme dans cette espérance.” J. 
Lair, op. cit., II, 380.—Le Livre abominable, II, 110. 

48 Concussions = détournement des deniers publics. 

1° Berryer, ex-agent of Mazarin and factotum of Colbert, prepared the in- 
terogatory of Fouquet. He was convicted of having falsified certain testi- 
monials. Cf. Lair, op. cit. and Gourville, Memoires, p. 536. The Défenses de 
Fouquet, XV, 138-39 say about his relations with Colbert: ‘Mais il est arrivé, 
tout au contraire, que de Berryer est le premier averty, méme avant la Chambr ; 
c’est luy de qui on prend les ordres; et ceux qui devoient garder un grand secret 
4 son egard ont esté les premiers 4 le violer en sa faveur et a prévoriquer a leur 
charge, par une basse complaisance, pour l’accez que cet homme a auprés du 
sieur Colbert, que luy, Berryer, se vante de gouverner, par le besoin et la neces- 
sité que ledit sieur Colbert a de son industrie.” Berryer was nominated ordinary 
Counsellor of state, received an abbaye of 6000 livres. Moreover, Colbert 
promised to ask for special dispensation for the children of this honest man, to 
enable them to draw before the legal age the income from these churchly pos- 
sessions. 
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Dans le premier abord d’une faveur naissante 
D’od le moindre revers peut me précipiter, 
Je vois mes desseins avorter 
Par ma conduite imprudente! 
Je vois |’Afrique triomphante 
D’un roy que jusqu’icy rien n’avoit pu dompter; 
Je vois, pour comble de misére, 
Mon rival echappé des traits de ma colére; 
Et ces deux projects si fameux, 
Qui me faisoient déja prétendre 
Au premier rang aprés nos Dieux, 
Sont autant de degrés honteux q 
Par of je suis prest de descendre. 


Mais pourquoy m/’allarmer si fort 

Si cette rigueur non commune 

Qu’exerce contre moy le sort, 

Ne change rien 4 ma fortune? ; 
Je suis toujours Colbert, je suis toujours puissant; : 

J’ay toujours la meme avarice, 

Je fais toujours meme injustice! 

Sy j’ay manqué de perdre un innocent, 

N’ay-je pas retranché les rentes? *° 

Avoir par ce moyen réduit au désespoir 

Mille familles languissantes, 

Est-ce 14 manquer de pouvoir? 


Le Roy m/’aime tcujours et j’ay sa confidence; 
Que faut-il davantage 4 mon ambition? 

_ Sortez de mon esprit, vains désirs de vengeance! 
Je veux me délivrer de votre impatience : 
Et gouter le bonheur de ma condition! 

Oui, je veux vivre heureux quoyque Fouquet respire, 
Puisqu’une éternelle prison 
Luy va ravir les moyens de me nuire! 


Il sort et revient sur ses pas. 


Vivre sans en tirer raison? 
Observer un arrest si fatal 4 ma gloire? 
Endurer que la France impute 4 ma mémoire 


e De ne m’étre vengé que par une prison? 

Conserver une vie mon Ame égarée 

Voit sa perte assurée? 
i % By decree of May, 17, 1664, the rent-shares of Paris were repaid “sur le 


4 pied de leur valeur depuis vingt cing ans.” This was a half bankruptcy. “La 
2 consternation et le désespoir estoient dans le coeur de tout le monde” Ormesson, 
Journal, II, 149. 
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N’ecoutons plus ce penser trop humain, 

Qui ne peut assouvir ma haine! 

Allons, Berryer, par un coup de ta main 
Delivre-moy de cette peine! 


Oui, c’est le plus grand de mes maux, 
Et, pourvu que Fouquet périsse, 
Qu’il meure par poison ou qu’il meure en justice, 
C’est 1a le seul moyen de me mettre en repos! 
Je m’accuse déja de trop de négligence, 
Courons 4 la vengeance! 
Je suis avare et dur, n’importe, cher Berryer, 
Je veux y consommer trois ou quatre pistoles 
Pour acheter un cuisinier 
Qui l’empoisonne a Pignerolles! 

As in the case of most political events, the end of Fouquet’s 
trial was greeted by a number of pamphlets and satires in Verse 
or prose formulating similar accusations against Colbert or 
defending his réle. Gilles Boileau, who always had an eye to 
practical advantages, grasped the welcome occasion to pay his 
court to the triumphing minister. He composed a sonnet of 
congratulation in which he glorified him for upholding at Court 
the rights of austere virtue and for repressing the insolence of 
pomp and display. The allusion to Fouquet, who had offended 
Louis XIV by his magnificence, was transparent enough. Gilles 
Boileau went on eulogizing Colbert for making his power felt 
“sans répandre du sang,’’ and this was, of course, easily under- 
stood as a reference to the fact that Fouquet had not been 
condemned to be beheaded, but only to life imprisonment. The 
sonnet, in a word, took exactly the opposite side in the debate 
on Colbert’s responsibility for Fouquet’s trial. Whereas the 
Colbert Enragé represents him as desiring Fouquet’s death, 
Gilles Boileau claims that it was through his influence that the 
death sentence was avoided.” 

Par quel art merveille ux sais-tu dans l’opulence, 
Et jusque dans la cour du plus puissant des rois, 


41 This sonnet has been printed, but the allusions to Fouquet’s trial have not 
heretofore been identified. Cf. Oeuvres de Boileau, Ed. Gidel, III, 106, note 1. 
It is said that it was shown to Boileau-Despréaux, who replied that he would 
compose without any meditation a better sonnet on the same subject. This 
last sonnet is found among the poems attributed to Boileau-Despréaux. Cf. 
Ocuvres de Boileau, loc. cit. and Tallemant des Réaux, Historiettes, ed. P. Paris 
and Monmerqué, X, 241. 
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De l’austére vertu soutenir tous les droits, 
Et du faste insolent réprimer l’insolence? 


Mais par quel coup heureux, par quel trait de prudence, 
As-tu pu sans effort forcer tout a la fois 

Et la robe et 1l’épée a fléchir sous tes lois, 

Et chercher leur salut dans leur obéissance? 


Ah! qu’il est beau, Colbert, quand on est en ton rang, 
De graver dans les coeurs, sans répandre de sang, 
Du pouvoir les redoutables marques, 


Et que l’unique fruit d’un si noble projet 


Soit de rendre Louis le plus grand des monarques, 
Et toi de ses sujets le plus humble sujet! 


Was Gilles Boileau sincere in his poetic approval of Colbert’s 
politics? According to one of his enemies—who may be the 
Abbé de Pure,—it was only a shameless deceit, used to cover 
up a secret perfidy. Gilles Boileau would have written it to 
reassure the all-powerful minister about his loyalty, and, at the 
same time, he would have secretly composed and distributed the 
Colbert Enragé. These accusations are formulated in the 
Cinna-parody, Boisleau ou la Clémence de Colbert, in which 
Colbert convicts both Gilles and Nicolas Boileau as the authors 
of the Chapelain décoiffé ani of the Colbert Enragé. But, 
sincere or not, the sonnet must have pleased the minister, for 
in the Cinna-parody he is represented as saying: 

Bien plus, depuis huit jours, ce grand panégyrique, 

Ce sonnet od tu m’as ‘traicté de politique, 

Jay pris 4 l’exalter de si pénibles soins, 

Qu’en te payant comptant, je t’aurois donné moins. 
Le subject t’a faict lire encor plus que l’ouvrage . . . . 

These lines enable us to fix a date for the Boisleau ou la 
Clémence de Colbert. It was composed about a week after the 
sonnet of Gilles Boileau, praising Colbert’s conduct in the 
Fouquet affair. Since Fouquet was condemned on Dec. 20, 1664, 
this brings us to the last days of that year. P. Paris and Mon- 
merqué have printed a few extracts of it;” it has been referred 
to by several historians. I publish it here entire according 
to Ms. F. F. 15012 of the Bibliothéque Nationale, f. 83 sq.: 


% Hist. de Tallemant des Réaux, IX, 38, note. 
%F. I. Revillout, La Légende de Boileau; Lachévre, Bibl. des Recueils collec- 
tifs: A. Bernhard, Die Parodie Chap. dec., etc. 
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BOISLEAU OU LA CLEMENCE DE COLBERT. 
Colbert. 

Prens un siége, Boisleau, prens et sur toute chose 
Observe exactment la loy que je t’impose; 
Preste sans me troubler !’oreille 4 mon discours, 
D’aucun mot, d’aucun cry n’en interromps le cours, 
Tiens ta langue captive et, si ce long silence 
A ton émotion fait trop de violence, 
Tu pourras par aprés me respondre & loisir; 
Sur ce point seulement contente mon désir. 


Boisleau. 
Je vous obéiray, monsieur. 
Colbert. 


Qu’il te souvienne 
De garder ta parole et je tiendray la mienne. 
Tu vois le jour, Boisleau, mais ceux dont tu le tiens 
Furent gens de néant, sans honneur et sans biens. 
Ton ayeul,—car enfin, malgré ta vaine gloire, 
Tu ne scaurois pousser plus avant ton histoire,—* 
Ton ayeul, dis-je, fut un misérable huissier 
Qui pour tout bien avoit sa plume et son papier.* 
Et c’est en quoy déja tu manques de cervelle 
D’avoir traicté d’Archer l’autheur de la Pucelle.™ 
Dans le monde on confond sans nul discernement 
L’huissier et le recors, l’archer et le sergent: 
L’un prend l’homme au colet et l'autre par derriére. 
Ces deux employs, enfin, ne s’entrecédent guére, 
Et lorsque tu pensois attaquer Chapelain, 
Tu t’es frappé toy mesme avec ta propre main.?” 


*% The Boileaus descended from Jean Boileau, secretary of the King, en- 
nobled in 1371, but their claim was contested at the time and occasioned law 
suits in 1697 and 1699. : 

% Jean Boileau, “trésorier provincial de l’extraordinaire des guerres,” in 
Burgundy, grandfather of Gilles and Nicolas Boileau. 

* This line aims at a passage of the early version of the Chapelain décoiffé 

D’Archer tu te rendis un Rymeur, et rien plus. 
Chapelain.. 

Tout beau. J’estois Archer, la chose n’est point feinte; 

Mais j’estois un Archer a la casaque peinte, etc. 

Since the author of the Cinna parody knew undoubtedly the early version of 
the Chap. déc., this passage constitutes additional proof that the Ms. printed 
in A. Bernhard, Die Parodie Chapelain déc. 1910, p. 12 sq. is the early draft 
of this Cid parody. It indicates, moreover, that at the time, Gilles Boileau was 
considered its author. 

7 These two lines repeat the attribution of the Chap. déc. to G. Boileau. 
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Dans un autre mestier mais non pas moins corsaire 
On a veu consommer tous les ans de ton pére: 
D’abord on le vit clerc du greffe de la cour 

Od certain président prit pour luy de l’amour, 

Le fit en peu de temps commis 4 la premiére; 

Il avoit pour voler une belle lumiére, 

Il pilloit noblement et le tiers et le quart, 

Et fit tant qu’en mettant quelque argent a l’escart 
Le titre de greffier entra dans sa famille** 

Et que d’un procureur il espousa la fille.2* 

Un lustre ou deux aprés de ce couple vilain 

Tu naquis, ennemy de tout le genre humain. 

Ouy, tu fus malfaisant mesme avant que de naistre, 
Et tu le fus encor quand tu te pus cognoistre, 

Et le sang t’ayant faict de race de sergent, : 
Ton inclination te rend desobligeant. 

Comme elle t’a suivy, les effets t’ont suivys; 

Et toutesfois, parmy ta misantropomie 

Je t’ay comblé d’honneurs, je t’ay promis du bien, 
Et t’ay permis deux fois d’avoir mon entretien. 
Lorsque tu fus inscrit dedans l’Academie” 

On se plaignit 4 moy d’une telle infamie: 
Les scavants 4 l’envy m’excitoient 4 bannir ie 
Un orgueilleux d’un rang qu’il ne pouvoit tenir. 
Ton ignorant savoir et ton humeur trop vaine 1 
Des modernes autheurs te suscitoient. la haine; 

; Ils vouloient empescher qu’audéshonneur du temps 
Montmort ne te donnat place entre les scavants** 
Et qu’un nom si célébre et de tout temps illustre 
Par un indigne choix ne perdit de son lustre. 

z D’Estrée, importuné de tes Avant-propos, 
Te vouloit y placer pour le mettre en repos.” 
On me vint contre toy demander assistance: 


28 Giles and Nicolas Boileau were children of Gilles Boileau, “Greffier de 
Grand ’Chambre” at Paris. 
2 Anne de Nielle, second wife of Gilles Boileau, the father, belonged to a 
family of law officials. 
% Refers to the quarrel among the Academicians, which burst out on the 
occasion of the election of Gilles Boileau to the Academy in 1659. See A. Fabre, 
Les Ennemis de Chapelain, 1888, p. 414, sq. 
* Henri-Louis Habert de Montmort ({ 1679) defended Gilles Boileau in his 
struggle with Pellisson and Ménage, when he was elected to the French Acad. 
‘ # César d’Estrées, bishop of Laon ,Cardinal in 1671, member of the Academy. 
f (1628-1714) He took Gilles Boileau’s side in the fight around his election. Cf. 
d’Alembert, Hist. des membres de Ac. Fr. II, 317—Letires de Chapelain 11, 
p. 25, Pellisson et d’Olivet, Hist. de t’Ac. Fr. etc. 
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' Je pouvois, tu le scais, faire agir l’Eminence* 
Et de ta vanité renverser le succés; 
J’avois, quoyque valet, chez elle assez d’accés, 
Elle eut souvent pour moy d’indignes complaisances 
Et dedans ma personne honoroit ses finances. 
Un mot que j’eusse dit t’auroit précipité 
Et tu ne serois pas od je te vois monté! 
Mais, bien loing d’appuyer leur trop juste poursuite 
Et de t’abandonner 4a ton peu de mérite, 
Je calmay leurs esprits par méchantes raisons: 
Je dis que tu faisois assez bien des chansons, 
Qu’a Thoré tu devois bientost faire un voyage™ 
Et qu’enfin un Boisleau valoit bien un Mesnage. 
Depuis, en tous momens, en toute occasion, 
Je suis tombé pour toy dans la profusion. 
Ma louange, en un mot, qoyque beaucoup stérile, 
T’a faict considérer pour autheur par la ville; 
Tant de tes méchans vers que tu m’as presentés, 
Je les ay tous sans peine et sur l’heure acceptés,* 
Je t’en ay tesmoigné de la recognoisance 
Et j’ay toujours caché ton extréme ignorance; 
Enfin pour tant d’honneurs qu’en tous lieux je te rens, 


Mazarin. 

* Gilles Boileau’s and Boisrobert’s visit to Thoré, the Chateau of the Pré- 
sident de Thoré, son of M. d’Esme.y, occasioned no little satire at the time. 
The President Thoré, according to Tallemant des Réaux, was periodically men- 
tally deranged (Hist. IV, 34) His wife was said to bestow favors upon Gilles 
Boileau. “A Paris il est encore plus fou qu’a la campagne (le Président Thoré) | 
L’autre jour il pensa attraper le petit Boileau dont il a quelque jalousie.” 
(Tall. des Reaux, loc. cit.) Somaize in his Dict. des Précieuses, ed. Livet, art. 
Timaréde, gives information about Mme de Thoré and says that Barsamon 
(Boisrobert) and Bracamon (Gilles Boileau) are her preferred “alcovistes.” 
Scarron in his Letire au Surintendant Fouquet, asks Gilles Boileau: 

“Avez-vous l’esprit égaré, 
De vous estimer du beau monde, 
Pour un seu! voyage 4 Thoré?” 

In a letter to Séguier, Gilles Boileau defended himself against these accusa- 
tions: “Je n’ay point esté 4 Thoré avec M. |’Abbé de Boisrobert, comme dit 
Scarron; J’ay esté 4 Taulay avec Mme la Présidente de Thoré. Je suis persuadé 
que vous connaissez assez le President de Thoré pour savoir que ce ne fut pas 
sans me faire bien prier auparavant que je m’embarquay a ce voyage.” Mss. de 
Conrart, X, f. 993, Bibl. de l’Arsenal. Tall. des Reaux, op. cit., IX, 38. Note. 

% In the Recueil de Piéces galantes, 1667, II, is found a sonnet to Colbert by 
Gilles Boileau: “On a beau murmurer contre le ministére.” Another has already 
been referred to. 
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Chapelain changeroit ses trois fois mille francs!* 
Bien plus, depuis huit jours, ce grand panégyrique, 
Ce sonnet od tu m’as traicté de politique,?” 

J’ay pris a l’exalter de si penibles soins 

Qu’en te payant comptant je t’aurois donné moins. 
Le subject t’a fait lire encor plus que l’ouvrage, 

Et tu me dois toujours cet insigne advantage 

Qu’a ma seule faveur on ayt fait quelque cas 

D’un sonnet dont sans moy I’on ne parleroit pas. 

Tu t’en souviens, Boisleau, tants d’heurs et tants de gloires, 
Ne peuvent pas sitost sortir de ta mémoire, 

Mais ce qui n’est party que d’un homme sans coeur, 
Boisleau, tu t’en souviens, et tu me perds d’honneur! 


Boisleau. 
Moy, Monsieur, moy, que j’eusse une ame si traistresse, 
Qu’un si lache dessein ... . 


Colbert. 
Tu tiens mal ta promesse. 
Sieds-toy. Je n’ay pas dit encor ce que je veux; 
Tu te justifieras aprés, si tu le peux. 
Souviens-toy seulement de garder ta parole. 
Au mespris du public ta satyre m’immole! 
Ces vers qui font paroistre aux yeux de tout l’estat 
D'une injuste fureur l’impuissant attentat, 
Ce Percé qui me peint d’une couleur si noire,** 
Que toute ma faveur n’en peut sauver ma gloire, 
Et qui m’a trop acquis le tiltre d’inhumain 
_ Pour m’en pouvoir desdire,—est un coup de ta main! 
Despreaux qu’aprés toy j’estimois davantage,*® 
T’a servy de complice en ce méchant ouvrage! 
Ce frére médisant autant ou plus que toy, 
N’a pas craint de vomir son venin contre moy, 


% Alludes to the amount which Chapelain drew from the list of awards. It 
is reported in the Chapelain décoiffé as “les trois fois mille francs.” 

37 This sonnet “Par quel art merveilleux sais-tu dans l’opulence” is the one 
reprinted in this article. 

%8 This Percé is not the Chapel. déc., in which is found a parody of the Stan- 
ces of the Cid “Percé jusques au fond du coeur,” as has hitherto been held. It 
refers to the Colbert Enragé. It is on this misunderstanding that Monmerqué, 
Revillout and Bernhard, of. cit. agreed or disagreed. The context here makes it 

4 clear that there is no question of the Chap. déc., since Colbert complains that 
a the Percé depicts him and Berryer as inhuman. 
* This line accuses Boileau-Despreaux of having collaborated with his bro- 
ther Gilles, not in the Chapelain décoiffé, as has been held, but in the Colbert 
Enragé. 
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Et tous deux possédés d’un esprit satyrique, 
Malgré tout mon pouvoir vous m’avez fait la nique! 
Sous un style rampant et des vers imparfaits 

En vain vous avez cru desguiser vos forfaits, 
Puisqu’aujourduy, malgré cette foible imposture, 

Le Percé que je tiens est de ton escriture! 

Et ce méchant sonnet dont tu m’as fait la cour, 
Aprés m’avoir trahy, te trahyt 4 son tour. 
Recognois en tous deux ton vilain caractére, 

Et rougis, si tu peux, d’une si sale affaire. 

Je ne veux point icy de juge que tes yeux, 

Cynique impitoyable, esprit pernicieux ... . 

Tu te tays maintenant et gardes le silence, 

Plus par confusion que par obéissance. 

Quel estoit ton dessein et par quel mouvement, 
Ingrat, m’as-tu traicté si satiriquement? 

Sy ma seule injustice animoit ta colére, 

Pourquoy chercher d’ailleurs le moyen de me plaire, 
Et dans le mesme temps, pour motter tout soupgon, 
D’un perfide sonnet couvrir ta trahison? 

Sy c’estoit seulement pour noircir ma mémoire, 

A quoy bon y mesler des heros plains de gloire? 
Pourquoy du sieur Berryer attaquer la vertu?“ 
Enfin, par tes beaux faits, dis-moy, qu’espérois-tu? 
Présumois:tu par la voguer sur le Parnasse? 

D’un estrange malheur son destin le menace 

Sy pour y présider et luy donner la loy, 

Paris n’en peut fournir de plus digne que toy! 

Sy jusques a ce point son sort est déplorable 
Qu’entre les beaux esprits tu sois considérable, 

Et sy ce grand fardeau de rimeur souverain 

Ne scauroit aujourduy mieux tomber qu’en ta main, 
Apprens a te cognoistre et descens en toymesme: 
Tu vas chez la Thoré pour dire qu’elle t’aime,“ 
Quelques chansons ont dit qu’elle recoit tes voeux 
Et que dans sa maison tu fais ce que tu veux. 

Mais en un triste état ta Minerve est réduite, 

Sy la seule Thoré fait cas de ton mérite! 

Ose me démentir; dis-moy ce que tu vaux, 

' Fais voir de ton esprit les glorieux travaux! 
Mesnage sous ton nom a fait voir quelque ouvrage, 
Mais tu ne le payas que d’injure et d’outrage: 

Tu soutins hardiment qu’a toy seul estoit deubt 


® Berryer, factotum of Colbert, is violently attacked in the last part of the 
Colbert Enragé. 

“ On the relations of Gilles Boileau and the Présidente de Thoré, see note 34 
of the present publication. 
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Tout l’honneur qu’a ton livre on n’avoit point rendu; 
Qu’a grand tort il vouloit en usurper la gloire; 
Enfin, pour achever en deux mots cette histoire, 
Ce malheureux scavant qui te traitoit d’amy, 

En te faisant autheur te fit son ennemy.* 

Contre Scarron depuis tu fis quelque épigramme* 
Mais il estoit pour toy d’une trop haute gamme: 
En cing vers il te fit pic, repic et capot,“ 

Et fit voir clairement que tu n’estoit qu’un sot. 
Tu n’as pas pour cela rengaigné ta satyre, 

Mais, toujours possédé d’un grand desir de nuire, 
Sans craindre ny le fouet, ny Quinperchorantin® 


© Ménage claimed that he wrote, or at least that he furnished the greater 
part of Gilles Boileau’s Vie d’Epictéte et l’Euchiridion ou l’Abrégé de sa Philoso- 
phie, 1655. The following year, in his Avis d M. Ménage sur son Eglogue intitulée 
Christine avec un remerciement 4 M. Costar, 1656, Gilles Boileau referred to 
this quarrel. He says to Ménage: ‘Vous avez adopté des livres entiers, . . . . 
Et c’est pour cela que lorsqu’on me dit que vous vous vantiez d’avoir fait mon 
Epictéte, je répondis seulement: 
Ménage, ce pauvre poéte, 
Dit qu’il a fait mon Epictéte: 
Ce n’est pas chose estrange en luy 
D’adopter les oeuvres d’autruy. (Hist. de Tall. des 
Réaux, ed. 1860, IX, 281, sq.) 
® The quarrel between Scarron and Gilles Boileau dates from 1659, the year 
that the election of Gilles Boileau to the Academy brought about a violent dis- 
agreement among the members of the Academy. Scarron in his letter AM. 
Fouquet states that the origin of the dispute were these four verses from his 
second Eptire Chagrine: 


Cette année est fertile en grands événemens: 

Jules donne a la France une paix affermie, 

Et d’Estrée et Montmort par leurs soins véhémens, 
Ont enfin mis Boileau dedans |’Académie. 


Scarron relates that in reply Boileau wrote an epigram against Mme Scarron, 
“Scarron ajoute que Boileau montra a l’abbé de Boisrobert cette épigramme, 
dont il voulut depuis le faire croire Autheur, et que pour parer aux coups dont 
il estoit menacé, il fit une autre épigramme, qu’il adressa 4 Madame Scarron 
sous le nom d’Iris, od il parloit fort mal de son mari. Celui-ci repliqua par 
quatre épigrammes, qui ne tardérent pas a étre suivies de plusieurs autres et de 
quelques sonnets, od le fiel le plus amer est répandu avec profusion.” Goujet, 
Bibl. Fr. XVII, 172, sq. Scarron’s letter A Mons. le Surintendant Fouquet 
(Oeuvres, 1781, pp. 269-79) relates the quarrel and prints the poems. 

“ Pic, repic et capot, terms of card games. Cf. Les Précieuses Ridicules. 

“ Quimper-Corentin, village in Britany of which the inhabitants are reputed 
stupid. 
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D’un ministre d’état tu fais un assassin! 

J’aime mieux toutesfois approuver ton ouvrage! 

Regne si tu peux aux dépens de ma rage. 

Mais oses-tu bien penser que tants d’autheurs si vains, 
Que tants de Chastillons, que tants de Chapelains, 
Des Mesnages de qui l’estude sans pareille 

Nous a fait voir qu’un geay n’est pas une Corneille, 
Abaissent aisement leurs esprits orgueilleux 

Jusques a4 pouvoir souffrir que tu regnes sur eux? 
Parle, parle, il est temps! 


Boisleau. 


Je demeure stupide! 
Non que votre colére ou le fouet m’intimide . . . 
Je cherche en vain l’autheur de mon mauvais destin . . . 
Cette stupidité je dissipe a la fin: 
Monsieur, je suis Boisleau, c’est assez vous en dire! 
Jay recu de l’enfer ce talent de mesdire, 
Et quoyque petit-fils d’un malheureux sergent, 
Je suis larron d’honneur et vous larron d’argent. 
Jen ay bien dit et j’en diray bien d’autres 
Sy vous ne payez mieux les épigrammes nostres. 
Enfin, pour épargner les discours superflus, 
Si vous ne m’appaisez d’un bon nombre d’escus, 
Jusqu’au demier soupir l’on me verra mesdire.’#® 
J’en ay fait voeu, Monsieur, et ne m’en puis desdire. 


Colbert. 


Tu braves mon pouvoir, rimailleur indigent, 

Et veux avec l’honneur motter encor l’argent. 

Tu viens de me {rapper par 92 je suis sensible; 
Ta demande a rendu ton crime irrémissible; 
Mais, puisque tu m’as su si bien pousser 4 bout, 
Voyons si ta bravoure ira jusques au bout: 

Fais ton arrest toy mesme et choisis ton supplice! 


In their edition of Tallemant des Réaux, Historiettes, Paulin 
Paris and Monmerqué quoted forty-four lines of this parody, 
which they derived from a contemporary manuscript. They 
made, however, a mistake which since then has led investi- 


“ At the end of the Colbert Enragé, the minister is represented as making 
arrangements for the poisoning of Fouquet. 

47 Boisrobert, who, in 1638, obtained the Abbaye of Chatillon-sur-Seine. 

#8 Extraordinary prophecy . . . The list of awards for the following year, 
1665, grants a pension to Gilles Boileau. 

4 1860, IX, 38, note. 
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gation astray. They saw clearly enough that the Boisleau ou 
la Clémence de Colbert reproached Gilles Boileau for having 
composed the Chapelain décoiffé, but they did not notice that 
it is a question of this Cid-parody only in the opening lines. 
Soon Colbert proclaims his indignation about a different parody 
of the Cid, about the Colbert Enragé, which concerned him more 
personally. He refers to this satire as to: 

Ce Percé qui me peint d’une couleur si noire 

Que toute ma faveur n’en peut sauver ma gloire, 

Et qui m’a trop acquis le tiltre d’inhumain . . . . 

The word Percé alludes to the first word of the first line 
of the Colbert Enragé. ‘‘Percé jusques au fond du coeur,” 
borrowed verbally from the Stances of the Cid. It was easy 
enough to confuse this Percé with the Chapelain décoiffé, since 
there also is found a parody of the same verses of the Cid. 
But the context in the Boisleau ou la Clémence de Colbert proves 
clearly that the Percé which aroused the ire of Colbert was 
directed against him and Fouquet’s judges. 

Révillout in La Légende de Boileau,®° accepted P. Paris’ and 
Monmerqué’s explanation of the allusions in the Cinna-parody. 
But since he was at a loss to explain why Colbert was represented 
as such an ardent defender of Chapelain, he suggested that, in 
this parody, Colbert really stands for Chapelain." This is 
obviously impossible and conflicts with the greater part of the 
satire, where Colbert blames Gilles Boileau for flattering and 
betraying him at the same time in the matter of Fouquet’s 
condemnation. All this has clearly no bearing upon the 
Chapelain décoiffé. 


A. Bernhard® took the opposite view. He noticed that the 
passages in the Cinna-parody which refer to the Percé could 
not be aimed at the Chapelain décoiffé and from this he con- 
cluded that the Boisleau ou la Clémence de Colbert did not refer 
to the Chapelain décoiffé at all.* The truth lies midway between 


% Revue des Lang. Rom. 1890-91. 

"| “Le ministre ou plutét Chapelain se montre encore plus dur qu’Auguste” 
op. cit. p. 500 

® Die Parodie Chapelain décoiffé, Miinchener Beitriige, 1910. 

® “Monmerqué and P. Paris berufen sich auf die sog. Cinnaparodie welche 
Gilles Boileau bezichtigt eine Parodie der Cid stanzen “Percé jusqu‘au fond du 
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these opinions. The Boisleau ou la Clémence de Colbert speaks 
successively of the Chapelain décoiffé, which it attributes to 
Gilles Boileau; of the sonnet of Gilles Boileau defending Col- 
bert’s politics; and, at last, of the Colbert Enragé, which is as- 
cribed to both Nicolas and Gilles Boileau. What value can be 
attributed to these ascriptions? Nicolas Boileau believed 
that the author of the Cinna-parody was the Abbé Michel de 
Pure,“ in which case it would have been the work of a 
well informed, if satirical, contemporary. Le Verrier, Boileau’s 
commentator, writing under his own supervision, testifies that 
it was because Nic. Boileau believed that the Abbé de Pure 
was responsible for the Boisleau ou la Clémence de Colbert, 
that his name was inserted in the Satires. He states in his notes 
on the lines 17-18 of the second Satire: 


Si je veux d’un galant dépeindre la figure, 
Ma plume pour rimer trouve l’Abbé de Pure... . 

Il y avoit dans l’origine: 

Si je songe 4 dépeindre un galant de nostre age, 
Ma plume pour rimer d’abord trouve Mesnage . . . . 

L’Abbe de Pure s’estant avisé de faire une parodie (satirique—addétion by 
N. Boileau) de Cinna contre l’autheur et d’introduire Mr. Colbert qui parloit 
a Pautheur (Mr. Despréaux—addition by N. Boileau) on osta Mesnage pour 
mettre sa place l’Abbé de Pure.” 


In his discussion of the VJth Satire, Le Verrier, again noting 
down information derived from N. Boileau himself, gives more 
complete details: 

“Les souris et les rats, 
Semblent pour m’éveiller s’entendre avec les chats, 
Plus importuns pour moi, durant la nuit obscure, 
Que jamais en plein jour ne fut l’Abbé de Pure.” 

L’Abbé de Pure avoit excité l’indignation de l’autheur plus que qui ce soit. 
Car avant qu’il eust parlé de luy, cet abbé avoit fait une parodie de cette scéne 


coeur” geschrieben zu haben, . . . . Jenes Percé, von dem die Cinnaparodie 
spricht, ist aber ginzlich verschieden von dem unseren, wie uns ein Blick in die 
Mss. sofort zeigt. Es kann also Gilles Boileau nicht als Verfasser des Chapelain 
décoiffé in Betracht kommen.” Op. cit. p. 5. 

* 1634-80. On him see, Nouv. Biogr. Didot, —Lachévre, Bibl. des Rec. Coll. 
I, 426.—Goujet, Bibl. fr. vol. VIII.—de Marolles, Dénombrement des Autheurs, 
—Mercure Galant, Avril, 1880.—Somaize, Dict. des Préc.—E. Roy, Le Moliériste, 
1887-88, p. 183. 

% Les Satires de Boileau, commentées par lui-méme, 1906, p. 26. 
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si fameuse de Cinna qui commence: Prens un siége, Cinna . . . . Dans cette 
parodie, il introduisoit Mr. Colbert convainquant I’autheur et son frére l’Acacle- 
micien (ou l’Argentier du Roy) d’avoir composé une satire qui couroit contre 
ce Ministre, dans le temps qu’il estoit le plus animé a poursuivre Mr. Fouget, qui 
dans sa disgrace méme a trouvé des deffendeurs . . .* 


Here Nic. Boileau wrote in the margin: “On soupgonnoit 
l’Abbé de Pure d’avoir fait (une parodie) . . . ,” so that here 
he seems to doubt his authorship. Modern editors are still 
less affirmative: ‘‘L’Abbé de Pure fit alors ou colporta des vers 
satiriques contre Boileau” says Gidel*? and this guarded 
statement is repeated by Marty-Laveaux.®* Revillout (op. cit.) 
ascribes the Boisleau ou la Clémence de Colbert vaguely to 
“des amis de Chapelain.” Although de Pure’s enmity to 
Nic. Boileau is well known and although no other author of 
the Cinna-parody has been suggested, his authorship is, then, 
not entirely established. But, whoever the author of this 
satire, it was the work of a contemporary and if his attributions 
may not be accepted without test, they merit at least as much 
credence as others of later date: 

I.—Colbert Enragé-—The Boisleau ou la Clémence de Colbert 
ascribes the Colbert Enragé to both Gilles and Nicolas Boileau. 
This Percé, says Colbert to Gilles “est un coup de ta main” but, 

Despréa‘1x, qu’aprés toy j’estimois davantage, 
T’a servy de complice en ce :néchant ouvrage. 


In vain did the satirical brothers try to lead investigation off 
the track by writing it in imperfect verse and in incorrect style, 
since Colbert is said to possess a copy of the satire in Gilles 
Boileau’s own handwriting. 

The sonnet of Gilles Boileau in praise of Colbert would have 
been composed intentionally to hide more effectively his attack 
against him. In the literary habits of Gilles Boileau there is 
nothing that would make these accusations entirely devoid of 
probability. He is constantly depicted as a sharp-tongued and 
irascible arriviste, aiming in literature, not high, but at obtain- 
able advantages. Tallemant des Réaux tells that he did not 
spare his friend Chapelain to whom he owed, at least partly, his 


* id. p. 56. 
5? Oeuvres de N. Boileau, I, 71. 
* Ocuvres de P. Corneille, Introd. to Cinna, III, 368. 
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entrance into the Academy.*® His natural waspishness may 
have been quickened by the fact that his name was omitted 
from the two first lists of awards and the parodist would have 
us believe that he attacked both Chapelain and Colbert for 
this, the first in the Chapelain décoiffé, the second with the 
Colbert Enragé. The Cinna-parody suggests very clearly that 
Gilles Boileau’s anger could be appeased by a pension: 


Si vous ne m’appaisez d’un bon nombre d’escus, 
Jusqu’au dernier soupir l’on me verra mesdire. 


The next year, however, he obtained an award of 1200 
livres, and this grant shows that Colbert did not believe that 
Gilles Boileau was the author of the Colbert Enragé. Revillout® 
suggests that it was the price paid by Chapelain for a reconcilia- 
tion with Gilles Boileau, who would at that moment have turned 
against his brother Nicolas. It must, however, be observed 
that, if Chapelain, through natural timidity or for other 
reasons, may have been desirous of making peace with Gilles 
Boileau, no such motives could govern the actions of the 
powerful minister Colbert. Unless we accept that Colbert 
rivaled in reality with Augustus in magnanimity, we must 
suppose that he did not consider Gilles Boileau as responsible 
for this virulent satire against his politics. The attribution of 
the Colbert Enragé to the brothers Boileau seems, then, only a 
rather doubtful insinuation from the side of an enemy.™ 

Incidentally, the Boisleau ou la Clémence de Colbert allows 
us to fix the date of the quarrel of the brothers Boileau as 1665. 
The fact that the author of this Cinna-parody depicts them as 
collaborators, proves that at the beginning of this year they 
were still known to be on friendly terms, for if they had been 
open enemies the insinuations of the parodist would have been 
at once discounted. On the other hand, the appearance of 
Gilles Boileau’s name on the list of awards of October 1665 
must have been the sign of hostilities between the two brothers, 
at least if they had not preceded that date. 


59 Histor. de Chapelain, II, 276-78. 

© Op. cit. pp. 479-80. 

© Such attributions are not infrequent at the time. See, for instance, Le 
Livre abominable de 1665, political comedy on the Fouquet case attributed to 
Moliére. (Publ. by L. A. Ménand, 1883). 
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It is, then, very probable that the verses of Nicolas Boileau 
against Gilles, which were for some years part of the First Satire, 
were written in 1665. They were printed for the first time in the 
edition of 1666 of Nicolas Boileau’s works: 

Enfin je ne saurois, pour faire un juste gain, 
Aller bas et rampant fiéchir sous Chapelain. 
Cependant pour flatter ce rimeur tutélaire, 
Le frére en un besoin va renier son frére, 
Et Phébus en personne, y faisant la lecon, 
Gagneroit moins ici qu’au métier de macon, 
Ou, pour étre couché sur la liste nouvelle, 
S’en iroit chez Billaine admirer la Pucelle.™ 


A. Fabre, in Les Ennemis de Chapelain (p. 407), dates these 
verses 1660, apparently because he believes the Satire I was 
composed during that year.“ It was begun in 1657, but even 
if it were written entirely in 1660, Nicolas Boileau, true to his 
custom, might have added these lines later on. However, the 
reference in Nicolas’ verses to “‘la liste nouvelle” makes it clear 
that they must be dated either 1664 or 1665, the years that new 
lists of awards were issued. But, since in 1664 the brothers 
Boileau were on good terms, the latter date must be accepted, 
the more so as in 1665 Gilles obtained a pension, which he 
could not have received without “aller bas et rampant fléchir 
sous Chapelain.” 

II.—Chapelain Décoiffé.—The Cinna-parody ascribes the 
Chapelain décoiffé to Gilles Boileau alone. It refers to the early 
text of this parody, in which Chapelain was reproached with 
having been an Archer: 

Et c’est en quoy déja tu manques de cervelle 
D’avoir traicté d’Archer l’autheur de la Pucelle. 

This utterance, placed in the mouth of Colbert, constitutes 
additional evidence that the text printed by A. Bernhard, in 
which is found the insulting reference to Chapelain-policeman, 
is the early version.™ 


® This edition has been consulted by Revillout, op. cit. p. 480. 

® Edition Gidel of Oeuvres de Boileau, I, p. 63, note 3. They were suppressed 
in the edition of 1674, after the death of Gilles Boileau. 

* A. Fabre, op. cit. p. 644, note I. 

® This early version seems to have appeared in print in La Ménagerie, Par 
M.VAbbé Cotin. Et quelques autres piéces curieuses. La Haye, 1666, p. 49. 


\ 
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There has been considerable divergence in the ascription of the 
Chapelain décoiffé. It was circulated anonymously and the 
authors showed no eagerness to reveal their identity. Chapelain 
accused Nicolas Boileau, who claimed at that time that the 
real author was the provincial satirist Delasson.*7 The Ména- 
giana of 1693 mentioned Boileau: “Ce fut pour le divertir(le 
Président de Lamoignon) plus que pour autre chose que Mon- 
sieur Boileau parodia quelques endroits du Cid sur Chapelain, 
Cassagne et les autres.” (pp. 51-52). Monsieur Boileau here 
indicates rather Gilles Boileau than Nicolas who was always 
called Mr. Despréaux by his contemporaries. Yet, in the 
following enlarged editions of the Mémnagiana, ‘Monsieur 
Boileau” was taken to indicate Nicolas Boileau. In 1701, 
Brossette asked him whether the Chapelain décoiffé was really 
his work and whether he could insert this parody in the complete 
edition which he then projected. In his reply of Dec. 10, 1701, 
Nicolas Boileau confessed to have composed four lines of it, 
but revealed Furetiére and Racine as co-authors. Racine, on 
the contrary, does not mention his own collaboration, but 
indicates Furetiére, Chapelle, and “‘a few others.’** According 
to Tallemant des Réaux,®® the parody was composed by Chapelle 
but enlivened by Racine and Furetiére. The Carpentariana 
(p. 360) attributes it principally to Ligniére, helped, however, 
by Furetiére. 

In the present state of our knowledge, ig seems well nigh 
impossible to settle this vexed question of authorship with any 
degree of definiteness. A. Bernhard (op. cit.) has argued that 
the early text of the Chapelain décotffé was the work of Nic. 
Boileau, Racine, and Furetiére; and the later text a version 
changed by Chapelle, Ligniére, and a few others. But this 
conflicts directly with Racine’s statement that it was produced 
“by Chapelle, Furetiére, and others,” and if Boileau’s letter 
to Brossette is reliable, Racine’s utterances are not less trust- 
worthy. Moreover, the attribution made by the Cinna-parody 
to Gilles Boileau, is the earliest known, since it antedates even 


® Letter of March 3, 1665. 

87 See on him, Lachévre, Bibl. des Rec. coll. and J. Collas, J. Chapelain, p. 455. 
88 Mémoires, p. 74. 

* Mss. of La Rochelle, Ms. 672, fol. 246. 
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Chapelain’s letters on the subject. It seems, then, that the 
Chapelain décoiffé was even in its earliest form the work of 
several hands. As far as the conflicting attributions allow a 
diminishing gradation of probability of authorship, the following 
list attempts to tabulate the contemporary ascriptions: 


1.—Nicolas Boileau (Lettres de Chapelain, 1665, His own letter of 1701). 

2.—Furetiére. (Indicated by Nic. Boileau, Racine, Tallemant des Réaux 
and the Car pentariana.) 

3.—Gilles Boileau. (Cinna-parody, 1664. Ménagiana, 1693) 

4.—Racine. (Indicated by Nic. Boileau and Tallemant des Réaux) 

5.—Chapelle. (Indicated by Racine and Tallemant des Réaux) 

6.—Ligniére (Indicated only by the Carpentariana). 

7.—Delasson. (Indicated by Nicolas Boileau, but only to disguise his 
own authorship) 


In 1664, the Chapelain décoiffé was not an entirely isolated 
parody: Corneille’s Cid and Cinna were used or misused for a 
venomous battle of parodies, partly personal and partly political, 
which involved two engrossing happenings of the moment, the 
trial of Fouquet and the new lists of pensions for authors. 
Collas (op. cit. p. 405) has demonstrated that the real influence 
of Chapelain in the matter of awards to French authors lasted 
but two years, from 1663 to 1665, and that he was then suc- 
ceeded by Perrault. Were the several attacks on Chapelain 
not in part responsible for this change? Colbert may have felt 
that Chapelain was too much under fire and Chapelain himself 
may have pre.erred to devote his attention exclusively to the 
awards to foreign authors, from whom no such attacks were to 
be expected. In any case he went on playing at being the 
“Providence”’ of foreign scholars and men of letters and avoided 
further battles with the pitiless wits of Paris. 

GusTAVE L. VAN RoOSBROECK 


XLI. BYRON AND THE COMIC SPIRIT 
(A Stupy oF Poretic Moop) 


In recent decades the Comic Spirit, after a century of sleep- 
ing-sickness, has been struggling with imperfect success to 
reassert herself in literature. And to her renewed vitality, it 
seems, is due something of the fresh interest in Byron—her 
recreant son. His poetry has not yet had its full and clear day. 
It was mistily worshipped by his contemporaries. The Vic- 
torians partly mispraised it and partly reacted from it. The 
poetic spirit of our own time, rejecting Victorianism and 
casting back for inspiration to the early writers of the century, 
has loved the Shelleyan dream and the “colorful” imagery of 
Keats. But Byron could offer neither. Moreover, though 
recent writers have re-created a cult and a cant of free indi- 
vidualism that is often reminiscent of Byron, they have patently 
desired not to be Byronic—so strongly has this poet inoculated 
his posterity against Byronism! Critics and interpreters 
of Byron have recently done him some good service. But they 
have allowed his poetry and his personality to remain too 
closely intertwined; and sometimes they have continued, in one 
guise or another, the legend of his Titanism. Matthew Arnold, 
while professing a balanced, and disillusioned view of Byron, 
did much to strengthen the illusion that he was essentially, or 
potentially, a Titan. In 1881 Arnold still felt so strongly the 
pull of his boyhood’s hero that, adopting for once a Swin- 
burnian hyperbole, he insisted on Byron’s “splendid and im- 
perishable excellence which covers all his offences and outweighs 
all his defects: the excellence of sincerity and strength.’”’ How 
ironic that word “‘imperishable’’ appears when Arnold goes on, 
in maturer vein, to state that Byron “has no light, cannot lead 
us from the past to the future’’; and that he “shattered himself 
to pieces” in attacking the bourgeois cant of the earlier nine- 
teenth century! For sincerity and strength are “imperishable” 
in proportion as they cut through the passing forms to the 
perennial forces of human cant. Olympus itself is antagonist 
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of the true Titan. He makes no compromise with its minions 
and, when he falls, falls deep. Byron made the compromise 
called “Byronism,” and fell—into the arms of fairly congenial 
Guiccioli, “‘with her sleek tresses” (as Leigh Hunt pictures 
her) and “‘none of her graces entirely free from art.” 

In the worst passages of Byron’s poetry, the worst features 
of the man have been industriously discovered. In the best 
passages, the higher Byron has been shown forth-stepping— 
“that true and puissant personality, with its direct strokes, its 
ever-welling force, its satire, its energy, and its agony” (Arnold). 
His spiritual career—“‘that Titanic strife’—has been closely 
followed in the succession of his works. As to the culmination of 
that career, the best recent essay on Byron concludes: “he 
wrung frem the tragedy of his own life the irony and pathos of 
Don Juan, a poem which in its own sphere is so easily supreme 
that this achievement alone would rank him great among the 
strongest, if not among the wisest’? (Paul Elmer More in the 
Cambridge edition). In short, Byron has been viewed as an 
extraordinary personal force, coming out now in irony or 
satire, now in agony or pathos or romantic sentiment, and 
therefore reaching its fullest expression in the medley of Don 
Juan. 

But how much of that persona! force was really poetic force? 
This question now presses to the foregound; and no doubt it 
will be gradually answered during the next hundred years or so. 
Doubtless many passages of Byron that are still favorites will 
sink. For example, if this “direct stroke’ should arrest the 
future lover of verse— 


No more—no more—Oh! never more on me 
The freshness of the heart can fall like dew— 


all the more would he hurry over the remainder of that well- 
known passage (Don Juan, I, sts. 214-5). It has Byronic pathos 
and irony; but, for poetry, it is far too sprawlingly showy. 
This is obviously the main defect of Byron’s work; but the 
nature of it needs to be made plainer. Its main source is not 
insincerity, nor slipshod technique, nor predilection for rhetori- 
cal effect. Many faults of this nature, as in the Elizabethan 
poets, can be floated on a current of real poetic mood. But just 
here is Byron’s deficiency. Poetic mood, in general, is of course 
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the artist’s poise of spirit when, with his peculiar abilities 
at full tide, he is intent, not on expressing himself or impressing 
his public, but simply on the making of true verse. The mood 
comes as a brooding and creative presence that demands 
complete obedience. It demands that all personal interests and 
powers that the artist may have as a man among men shall be 
submitted to it, and rejected in so far as they cannot serve its 
purpose. It burns quietly above the apex of all excitements, 
like a star over Vesuvius. Its mark is a certain mysterious 
serenity, quite distinct from all other serenities—moral, 
philosophic, and so on—though it may hold something of these 
in solution. This kind of serenity is comparatively rare in 
Byron’s work. Perhaps no other English writer has had so 
many artistic capabilities and, at the same time, been so 
deficient in sure poetic mood. Just for this reason, however, 
his verse affords the most remarkable examples of that mysteri- 
ous process which underlies all good verse: the transition from 
the personal to the poetic mood. In the following stanza, a 
certain familiar interest of Byron the man is completely lifted 
and changed into poetry, excepting the first line: 

Her eye (I’m very fond of handsome eyes) 

Was large and dark, suppressing half its fire 

Until she spoke; then through its soft disguise 

Flashed an expression more of pride than ire, 

And love than either; and there would arise 

A something in them which was not desire, 

But would have been, perhaps, but for the soul 

Which struggled through and chastened down the whole.! 


Here is the broad wholeness of effect that Byron was master 
of — in easy force of phrasing, and linked, mounting rhythms. 
But in this case there is also a true poetic mood that rises 
through ‘and chastens down the whole,’ curbing the rhetoric 
and enriching the mettle of poetic suggestion. The mood is 
deeply comic, developing through a sort of stoic compression 
and composure. A little further on it flows out ripplingly into 
this: 

Yet Julia’s very coldness still was kind; 

And tremulously gentle her small hand 


1 Don Juan, I, st. 60. 
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Withdrew itself from his, but left behind 

A little pressure, thrilling, and so bland 

And slight, so very slight, that to the mind 
’Twas but a doubt; but ne’er magician’s wand 
Wrought change with all Armida’s fairy art 
Like what this light touch left on Juan’s heart. 


Taken together, these serenely comic stanzas point the way 
of Byron’s destiny. It was not the way of romance or satire. 
For highest distinction in satire, he was too emotional, and he 
lacked the subtlety of wit that shines in the eighteenth century 
masters whom he revered. His feelings sought romantic ex- 
pression. For romance, however, he lacked the subtlety of 
imagination that gleams in Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, and 
Coleridge. They were penetrated by the romantic mood, and 
he was merely cloaked in it. It made him swagger because 
it fitted him imperfectly. His romantic poetry is diffuse and 
showy not just because the man was an egotist, but because the 
artist was not at home there. His gift of poetic mood was not 
apt and certain in transmuting personal feelings into romantic 
verse. His proper genius was the comic spirit, which loves large 
symmetry, and neither slashes nor weeps and yearns; though 
of course it may employ satire and sentiment intermittently 
when they are soluble in its purpose. Not the satirico-romantic 
mode was Byron’s goal, but a sort of stoical and comic art, 
akin, in spirit, to that which George Meredith was later to essay. 
Byron’s destiny demanded that, through an increasingly stoic 
outlook on life, he should learn to hold his crowded experiences 
at a certain cool distance, where he could view them, not with 


contempt or sighs, but in the light of the comic vision. For 


an obvious example of the rise in the quality of his style when 
he views life at stoic distance, consider stanza 182 of Childe 
Harold, Canto Fourth—‘‘Thy shores are empires,’ etc.—in 
contrast with the preceding passages, where his personal 
feelings are too close to the scene. The stanza, though serious, 
is on the road leading to the comic vision of life because it views 
an old paradox of human society with poetic calm. When 
Byron travels the road toward the comic vision he sings his best 
song: his mood is firmest and his touch most sure. In this 
point of view, Heaven and Earth and Sardanapalus, written in 
1821, are his two most significant poems. They have been 
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neglected because, as it seems to me, they have not been 
shown in their proper relationship with his preceding work. 

The works of 1816-17 have been regarded too exclusively as 
the volcanic result of Byron’s English career, with all its 
passions and troubles, and abrupt decline. In reality, just how 
mountainous were those troubles (so the critical reader has 
queried) and how sincere the throbs and groans of the down-cast 
Titan beneath? This question has confused the critical evalua- 
tion of the poems of the time. Properly, these may be viewed 
as a series of shifting efforts, on the part of a slow-maturing 
poet, to find his way ahead in his art. Childe Harold, Canto 
Third, is far superior to the earlier works—the dulcet lyrics, 
the half-baked satires, the flaring Oriental Tales—mainly 
because Byron was trying with maturer earnestness to surmount 
Byron, to win a new lift and veracity of poetic mood. So 
intense and continual is this effort that it warms all the at- 
mosphere and creates a mirage-like reflection in which the 
scattered objects seem to form a single landscape. From a 
rapid and sympathetic reading of this extraordinary piece, 
one may always win an illusion of poetic completeness. Actu- 
ally, however, such completeness is achieved only in particular 
passages, as in that describing the Rhine castles: 


And there they stand, as stands a lofty mind, 
Worn, but unstooping to the baser crowd, 

All tenantless, save to the crannying wind, 
Or holding dark communion with the cloud. 


Here (in contrast with stanza 114) Byron’s personal experience 
has been stoically accepted and submerged, and rises again as 
pure poetry. Identical in tone with this passage is the com- 
panion poem to Childe Harold, The Prisoner of Chillon, where 
Byron won superb success in mood and organism by confining 
himself to his hatred of tyranny, and throwing it into a cool 
Alpine distance. But he could not well continue on such narrow 
tracks. In Manfred, he cast back upon the rich and various 
experiences of Childe Harold—the loss of love, the despair, the 
appeal to surrounding nature, the proud independence, the 
craving for Lethe—and tried to reweave them into a single 
dramatic design. But the design is factitious and superficial: it 
is the result of a rhetorical, not a poetic, concentration. The 
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fresh lift and glow of the earlier poem are gone; and this 
reassembly of its feelings serves only to show how little they had 
been subdued, in the meanwhile, to the service of real poetic 
purpose. Manfred himself is obviously designed to be of far 
larger calibre than he actually is: his actions presuppose a 
resolution that one who so unpacks his heart with words could 
not have; he contradicts that strength of his own despair on 
which the whole theme turns. Therefore those who have 
praised the piece for its extraordinary unity of theme, while 
deprecating its romanticism, have turned it wrong side out, 
under the sway of a false criterion. The emotions of Manfred 
are potential poetry: its whole mood and mode are nonsensical. 

Byron deliberately tasted blood in Manfred, and the taste 
lingered. In the ensuing poem, Childe Harold, Canto Fourth, 
he demands his soul to stand “a ruin amidst ruins.” The 
naiveté of Canto Three is gone; and he is groping toward the 
satiric vein of Don Juan. In this work, begun in 1818, the lust 
of rhetorical self-expression culminates, and well-nigh swamps 
Byron the poet. Continually he gets his head above the tide, 
like “some strong swimmer in his agony,” only to be submerged 
again by a wave of stale regret or commonplace wit. The 
alternating of sentiment and satire was, in itself, a sound comic 
idea, and marked an advance toward Byron’s goal. But this 
mode demands a firm comic mood, which Byron did not have. 
His incertainty of mood and purpose, ingenuously confessed by 
himself at the beginning of Canto IV, made the poem as a whole 
a failure. The author is still a drawing-room lion,—mono- 
. loguing with clever variegation to a “large and attentive 
audience,”’ but spoiling his whole effect by an extraordinary 
lack of self-possession. He is undecided as to what kind of 
lion he is—or whether he is one after all. The poem degenerates 
in its whole spirit, more or less steadily, after Canto I. The 
story of Juan and Julia in that canto is superb sex-comedy, 
quite unique of its kind in English verse. But in the ensuing 
episode of Juan and Haidée, comedy is lost in a queer mixture 
of romance and burlesque. The poet is tangled in his own 
feelings, and uncertain as to their quality. By cheap joking 
he tries for comic footholds in the marshy sentiment that 
lures him on. The romantic theme in itself is a failure: Haidée, 
the center of it, is a mechanic composition, part Arcadian and 
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part Oriental.? A natural sequel is the episode of Juan and 
Dudu, Canto VI, which reads like a burlesque of the Juan and 
Julia affair. Here Byron moves easily, in obvious laughter. 
Indeed, the recurrent strain of burlesque or “low comedy” 
in Don Juan stays happily with the reader. If isolated, it could 
have made a complete poem on a frankly lower level, like 
The Vision of Judgment (1821). As it is, Don Juan is a rich but 
monotonous display of the little Byronic world; with a very 
special interest for us, which should not be confused with 
lasting poetic interest; and with the true comic spirit touching 
it here and there, and yearning to work it over into organic 
poetry. 

The call of his finer genius led Byron in 1821 to set aside Don 
Juan, for nearly two years, in favor of poetic drama. The two 
Italian plays, Marino Faliero and The Two Foscari, with their 
stiff attention to form, mean a revulsion from the expressional 
dissipation of Don Juan and a striving for shapeliness. This 
self-imposed discipline was beneficient for Byron’s remaining 
pieces; but he could not move far in the bonds of historical 
tragedy, and his imagination sought the mythological fields of 
Sardanapalus, Cain, and Heaven and Earth. The last two are 
closely related. Cain, despite its absurd “‘air-service” provided 
by Lucifer, is in its main mood a far firmer and truer work than 
Manfred. The rhetorician of the Alps yields here to a human 
sinner with a spirit worthy cf a destiny not conceivable for 
Manfred: 

Think and endure, and form an inner world 
In your own bosom—where the outer fails; 
So shall you nearer be the spiritual 

Nature, and war triumphant with your own. 


Still firmer in its stoicism, and far deeper in imaginative 
power, is Heaven and Earth. This poem is the apex of Byron’s 
serious verse. It has the superb tone-architecture of The 
Prisoner of Chillon on a wider basis of thought. It has the 
moody, scenic power of Childe Harold, but with poetic concen- 


2 What a glaring inconsistency in regard to her “pure ignorance” appears 
in stanzas 190 and 193 of Canto II! It is noteworthy that her situation is used 
again and more successfully in a later poem, The Island, as though Byron were 
correcting himself. There, the mood is purely Arcadian; and the story of 
Neuha and Torquil is satisfying as a poetic idyl. 
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tration. It is Manfred purged and re-created after five years. 
Just here an objector might exclaim: “But Heaven and Earth 
is like a stiff wall-painting; it lacks the glowing detail of Byron’s 
earlier works, the intense” . . . etc. etc. My reply is: “Are 
you not confusing personal and poetic glow? The value of style, 
beyond detail, depends on poetic mood. A wall-painting, if 
gloriously done, is better than a cheap and highly colored 
‘portrait of the artist.’”” Here Byron is freest from Byron: 
his mood is almost sheer poetry. The feverish thought of his 
own little fight with society is sunk in the contemplation of 
mankind’s whole struggle with necessity—as imaged in the 
conduct of a group of typical figures during the night before 
Noah’s Flood. So free and intense was the vision that it lifted 
Byron from the bonds of conventional drama, and shaped out 
a fresh mode of poetry for which his genius had been groping 
at the time of Manfred. It is a sort of cantata: a series of 
lyric passages, sometimes dropping into recitative, sometimes 
sweeping into choral strains. But the whole moves steadily 
forward to the catastrophe, like a gathering storm; for in the 
moments of pause the reader is made to feel a fresh intensity 
gathering. 

The piece opens upon the God-defying love of Aholibamah— 
a superb, statiiesque Amazon—for her descending seraph: 

I can share all things, even immcrtal sorrow; 
_ For thou hast ventured to share life with me, 
And shall I shrink from thine eternity? 


Then comes the mild tone of Japhet, servant of Jehovah. 


- But his love of his errant Anah warms his feeling for the doomed 


world: 


Ye wilds, that look eternal; and thou cave, 

Which seem’st unfathomable; and ye mountains, 

So varied and so terrible in beauty; 

Here, in your rugged majesty of rocks 

And toppling trees that twine their roots with stone 
In perpendicular places, where the foot 

Of man would tremble, could he reach them—yes, 
Ye look eternal! Yet, in a few days, 

Perhaps even hours, ye will be changed, rent, hurled 
Before the mass of waters; and yon cave, 

Which seems to lead into a lower world, 

Shall have its depths searched by the sweeping wave . . . 


a 
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His rising sympathy for mankind, straining the leash of his 
pious obedience, leads into the song of the mocking nature- 
spirits: 

Not slow, not single, not by sword, nor sorrow, 

Nor years, nor heart-break, nor time’s sapping motion, 

Shall they drop off. Behold their last tomorrow! 

Earth shall be ocean! 

And no breath, 

Save of the winds, be on the unbounded wave! 


And the chorus of spirits mounts through this: 


The wave shall break upon your cliffs; and shells, 
The little shells of ocean’s least things, be 
Deposed where now the eagle’s offspring dwells— 
How shall he shriek o’er the remorseless sea! 

to this: 
And to the universal human cry 
The universal silence shall succeed. 


A meditative pause ensues, marking the end of the first half of 
the cantata. Then begins the final ensemble of voices. The 
current of Aholibamah’s passion, meeting more and more the 
urgency of the servants of Jehovah, rises to a stoic acceptance 
of fate, and represents grandly the spirit of ultimate inde- 
pendence in humanity: 


Let us resign even what we have adored, 

And meet the wave, as we would meet the sword, 
If not unmoved, yet undismayed, 

And wailing less for us than those who shall 
Survive in mortal or immortal thrall . . . 


She stands aloof, now, while the milder personages plead and 
question together. And just here, with a sure sense for tonal 
architecture, the poet brings on the immediate signs of the 
Flood, answering to the premonitions at the close of the first 
half of the poem, like nearer thunders. Just before sunrise: 


Hark, hark! the sea-birds cry! 

In clouds they overspread the lurid sky, 

And hover round the mountain, where before 
Never a white wing, wetted by the wave, 

Yet dared to soar, 

Even when the waters waxed too fierce to brave. 
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At sunrise: 
The clouds return into the hues of night, 
Save where their brazen-colored edges streak 
The verge where brighter morns were wont to break. 


Never was Byron’s command of wide landscapes, rocky gran- 
deurs, and wild waters used with such large human effect. The 
roar of the waters blends with the pathetic Chorus of Mortals 
flying in vain for refuge. And yet, a tone not of wild despair 
_ or revolt but of stoic acceptance dominates this closing scene, 
and is felt in the regular pulse of the verse. It is the dominant 
tone of the whole piece and, indeed, of Byron’s total work in 
1820-21. 

Stoical acceptance of life, with concentration of poetic mood 
and form—this was the avenue through which the author of 
Don Juan had to pass if he were to reach the realm of poetic 
comedy that was his by right. His nearest approach to that 
realm is Sardanapalus. It is Don Juan reborn. The sprawling 
incertainty of mood is mainly gone. The poet has finally 
sloughed off, not only the pseudo-Titan, but his uneasiness 
concerning the status of his own special nature in relation to 
human nature in general: 

I feel a thousand mortal things about me, 

But nothing godlike—unless it may be 

The thing which you condemn: a disposition 

To love and to be merciful, to pardon 

The follies of my species, and (that’s human) 

To be indulgent to my own. 
These are words of the central character, Sardanapalus, but 
they convey the mood of the whole play. The inflated regrets 
and mockeries of Don Juan, jostling together uneasily like a 
circus handful of toy-balloons, have been cast off. In their 
place the true comic spirit hovers, rather steadily,—now 
blessing an honest sentiment, now throwing a sharp-smiling 
glance upon the religious and political pretensions of mankind. 
Above all, the comic illumination is turned upon Byronism 
itself. Consciously or not, Byron was learning to distil the 
comedy of his own career, which is paralleled in the plot of this 
play. Sardanapalus, by his truest nature a poetic and humor- 
ous onlooker, is set by fate in a high position, acts a showy part 
for a time, and then breaks with society. He is able to view 
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his own case with a critical smile. For he senses the inevita- 
bility of individual temperament and, opposed to it, the 
inevitability of social convention. Byron had more innate 
respect than the other chief poets of the time for what might 
be called the convention-making power in human nature. He 
loved the spectacle of history, and the reach of poetic tradition. 
The very bitterness of his clash with British society was due 
in no small measure to the fact that he had himself a more or 
. less conventional conscience, and, beneath it, a recognition that 
social customs, cheap or fine, are offspring of an essential 
human power. A deepened sense of the mystery of that 
power appears in the works of 1820-21,—especially in his 
attitude toward the gods of conventional humanity, Jehovah 
and Baal, who rise somberly in the background of Heaven and 
Earth and Sardanapalus, and let fall their shadows upon the 
moving scene. What are the divine stars beyond those human 
divinities? the poet seems to ask, and finds no answer: 


There’s something sweet in my uncertainty 

I would not change for your Chaldean lore; 
Besides, I know of these all clay can know 

Of aught above it or below it—nothing. 

I see their brilliancy and feel their beauty: 

When they shine on my grave I shall know neither. 


Meanwhile, Baal is an “oracular deity”: 


err his marble face majestical 

Frowns as the shadows of the evening dim 
His brows to changed expression, till at times 
I think the statue looks in act to speak. 


He is too human to be feared or hated. But his persecution of 
human hearts makes him often unlovely. His minions are 
pathetic; comical, also, in that they turn against their well- 
wishers. But these liberators, with their blind impulsiveness, 
or fetterless love of pleasure—with their incapacity for coming 
to human terms with society’s ways—are they not comical, too? 
In Sardanapalus, Byron smiles at himself more wholesomely 
than ever before. To be sure, the smile is overcast in the later 
scenes; here the play contradicts its initial tone and works up 
to a romantic-tragical ending. The cast-off Queen must enter 
and be apologized to. The lovely and sensible concubine, 
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Myrrha, must in the end mount the funeral pyre with the 
hero. Before this end, the genial hedonist of the Nineveh 
palace has to make a sober discovery: 


These slaves, whom I have nurtured, pampered, fed, 
And swoln with peace, and gorged with plenty, till 

They reign themselves—all monarchs in their mansions— 
Now swarm forth in rebellion, and demand 

His death who made their lives a jubilee; 

While the few upon whom I have no claim 

Are faithful! This is true, yet monstrous. 


But even here his tone is half jocular. And if he had lived on 
and looked back, he would soon have seen the full comedy of 
that situation, with himself at the center. 

If Byron himself had lived on—if he had been more devoted 
to poetry than to the freedom of Greece—he would have done 
much, I think, toward the freedom of the comic spirit in himself 
and in his century. His voluminous power as a writer was far 
from spent. A Shelley, or even a Keats, aged fifty and pro- 
ducing a kind of poetry comparable in value with the glamorous 
verse of his youth, is unthinkable: their race was run. But 
quite possible was a disillusioned Byron, living on into middle 
age, and composing his matured comic vision into narratives or 
dramatic sketches, in verse and lively prose. This author 
was not so beloved by the gods that he needed to die young. 
In Don Juan his powers were cascading, not toward brilliant 
extinction, but toward a serener level and a comelier flow. 
Picture him re-collecting himself, as a middle-aged Sardan- 
apalus, with some Myrrha to friend—in a Casa Lanfranchi, or 
visiting England, if you will—recalling with tolerant amuse- 
ment young Childe Harold’s yearning: 


Oh that the desert were my dwelling-place, 
With one fair spirit for my minister, 

That I might all forget the human race, 
And, hating no one, love but only her! 


Such a Byron would have caught both sides of the comic 
vision: the absurdity of those who fight, as well as of those who 
worship, the god Baal. The second side has been overdone 
by recent revivers of comedy. They flout Baal without really 
comprehending him, because they have missed the experience 
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of grappling with him Byronically, and of thus modifying 
profoundly their own self-conceit. One may trace a certain 
progressive incertainty and conceited narrowness of comic 
vision from George Meredith, through Samuel Butler, to 
Shaw, and on to—others. Byron, from premature Elysium, 
points toward the balance and poetic comeliness of the true 
comic spirit that we are groping for now. 
G. R. 


XLII. UNPUBLISHED PASSAGES FROM THE 
PFORZHEIMER MS. OF SHELLEY’S 
PHILOSOPHICAL VIEW OF 
REFORM 


It is so much easier to understand a simple character, one 
that runs true to form, than to comprehend a peculiarly complex 
one, that I have always had a good deal of sympathy for poor 
old Timothy Shelley, weeping on the neck of his son’s friend, 
Hogg, at Miller’s Hotel in London, just after the Oxford 
expulsion. For Percy Bysshe Shelley, his poetic talent aside, 
was no ordinary scion to issue from the sedate portals of an 
English country home. Bred a Tory, he aligned himself with 
the Radical Reformers; reared in the Church of England, he 
published a tract on The Necessity of Atheism before he was 
twenty. Nor does the paradox end here. As the author of 
Prometheus Unbound and Epipsychidion he seems to us a “spirit 
that walked in a flaming robe of verse; but the always- 
worldly Byron turned over to this spirit of fire and dew his 
financial negotiations with the wholly substantial John Murray; 
and this citizen of worlds of unimaginable beauty could turn 
in a moment from the composition of Alastor to discuss with the 
impecunious Godwin the least expensive means of borrowing 
on collateral. 

“Mr. Shelley’s countrymen,” wrote Leigh Hunt, “know how 
anxious he was for the advancement of the common good, but 
they have yet to become acquainted with his anxiety in behalf 
of this particular means of it—Reform. The first time I heard 
from him, was upon the subject: it was before I knew him, 
and while he was a student at Oxford, in the year 1811... .. 
Mankind and their interests, were scarcely ever out of his 
thoughts. It was a moot point when he entered your room, 
whether he would begin with some half-pleasant, half-pensive 
joke, or quote something Greek, or ask some question about 
public affairs.” Hunt goes on to describe how on one occasion 


1 Preface to Ist edition of The Mask of Anarchy, 1832. p.v. 
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they came together, after a long separation, before a fire ina 
cottage study. “The air of domesticity about us,” says Hunt, 
“was so complete that I thought he was going to speak of some 
family matter, either his or my own; when he asked me, at the 
close of an intensity of pause, what was ‘the amount of the 
National Debt.’ ’? 

Peacock beheld this same aspect of Shelley through laughing 
eyes. He is describing Scythrop (his satirical portrait of 
Shelley, in Nightmare Abbey:) “He now became troubled with 
the passion for reforming the world. . . . ‘Action,’ he solilo- 
quised, ‘is the result of opinion, and to new-model opinion 
would be to new-model society. Knowledge is power. It is 
in the hands of a few, who employ it to mislead the many 
for their own selfish purposes of aggrandisement and appro- 
priation. . . . What if it were universal, and the multitude 
were enlightened? No. The many must be always in leading- 
strings; but let them have wise and honest conductors. A few 
to think, and many to act: that is the only basis of perfect 
society.’”” Thus, Peacock amusingly testifies, Scythrop 
“Jaid deep schemes for a thorough repair of the crazy fabric 
of human nature.’ 

One of Shelley’s blue-prints for the making of such repairs 
in the “crazy fabric” of the state has come down to us in the 
form of an essay, written out on some hundred and fifty pages‘of 
an Italian notebook in 1819-20. The ez,rliest reference to the 
work is in a letter from Shelley to the Gisbornes, December 23, 
1819. In a letter to Ollier, two days later, he says of it: “I 
intend it to be an instructive and readable book, appealing from 
the passions to the reason of men.’* On May 26, 1820, he 
appealed to Leigh Hunt: “Do you know any publisher or 
bookseller who would publish for me an octavo volume, entitled 
A Philosophical View of Reform? It is boldly but temperately 
written, and, I think, readable. It is intended for a kind of 
standard book for the philosophical reformers, politically con- 
sidered like Jeremy Bentham’s, something, and perhaps more 
systematic. I will send it sheet by sheet. Will you ask and 


2 Mask of Anarchy, 1832, pp. xi-xiii. 
3 Nightmare Abbey, 1818, pp. 22-23, 27. 
* Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley, ed Ingpen, 1912, U1, 760. 
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think for me?”*’ Whether Hunt did ‘‘ask and think” for Shelley 
in the matter we do not know. We lose all sight and knowledge 
of the MS. for a century; and then, in Mr. T. W. Rolleston’s 
Introduction to the first edition of the essay (1920), published 
by the Oxford University Press, we learn that the note-book 
containing it, having passed through the hands of Jane, Lady 
Shelley, and the Reverend Stopford A. Brooke, had come 
into the possession of Mrs. Rolleston (nee Brooke). A year 
after the appearance of this edition, the note-book was bought 
at a public sale in London by an American bookseller who 
subsequently resold it to Mr. Carl H. Pforzheimer of New York 
City. 

In the spring of 1922 Mr. Pforzheimer generously offered 
to allow me to inspect the note-book. This inspection con- 
firmed my belief (provoked by a comparison of a facsimile 
page of the MS., in the Rolleston edition, with the text therein) 
that the text of the first edition was inaccurate; and some notes 
on the subject, which I made at that time, were published in 
the Times Literary Supplement (London) on the centenary of 
Shelley’s death. During the summer of 1923 Mr. Pforzheimer 
was good enough to permit me to study the MS. at more leisure 
in my library in Ohio; and this courtesy has enabled me to 
discover, among other things, that Rolleston had not printed, 
either as footnotes or appendices, a number of most interesting 
cancelled passages in the MS., and that six entire pages of the 
MS., thought by Rolleston to have been cancelled, were in 
reality intended by the poet to be included in the text. The 
error in this case was due, apparently, to his unfamiliarity with 
- Shelley’s method of connecting a word in his text with a foot- 
note by a line drawn through all intervening copy. So much 
concerning the history of the manuscript I have thought it 
necessary to say, in order to place it in its proper setting, and 
to explain the reasons for the necessity of reexamining it at this 
late date. And now to the subject-matter of the essay. 

Part of the difficulties of England in 1820, Shelley believed, 
were traceable to her passion for war. In A Philosophical View 
of Reform he deplores this, and traces its consequences to society. 


5 Dowden, Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley, 1886, II, 291. 
* Times Literary Supplement, July 6, 1922, p. 444. 
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In language singularly simple and clear (easy enough, it would 
seem, for any school-boy to understand) he describes the 
method by which the nation’s credit is stretched to provide for 
the enormous expenditures required by war. “All great trans- 
actions of personal property in England,” he says, in the 
published text of the essay, ‘are managed by signs and that is 
by the authority of the possessor expressed upon paper, . . . 
A man may write on a piece of paper what he pleases; he may 
say he is worth a thousand when he is not worth a hundred 
pounds. If he can make others believe this, he has credit for 
the sum to which his name is attached. . . . He can lend two 
hundred to this man and three to that other, and his bills, among 
those who believe that he possesses this sum, pass like money.’”? 

Shelley then, in the following unpublished cancelled passage, 
proceeds: 


These are the persons to whom the rulers apply—They lend no money but 
they only write down their names or transfer that fictitious credit which their 
friends and neighbors had in them to the government which in turn pledges the 
faith of the nation to the payment of the amount (the effects of a base coin, a 
depreciated currency are thus perpetuated in the currency of any paper which 
shall be the symbol of a transaction of this nature). A number of persons how- 
ever really contribute their property to these loans and receive in exchange a 
promise signed by the authorized agents of the government that it shall be 
paid.— 

A transaction of this kind which, if they were aware of its real nature; would 
deceive no one, deludes the nation allured by the appearance of good faith that 
appears in the transaction and in utter ignorance of its real meaning. 

The paper on which this promise is written as in the existing instance of 
England now superseded the currency of the legal and ordinary coin. These 
promises to pay, or Bank notes are so many evidences in the hands of the holders 
that the persons from whom they secure them [are] indebted to that amount. 
Thus the current coin of the nation has been superseded by pieces of paper 
which import that the gold which they supersede has been spent. They are the 
memorandums of the debt, each of which is an acknowledgment of a debt in- 
curred by the holder of that paper having transferred his right [to] the amount 
of gold expressed upon it to the person from whom he received it. But as, in 
many instances, neither gold nor any palpable sign of the produce of labour has 
been lent, this promise to pay would, if actually paid in gold, only reward for 
this great speculation, these impostors [who] having nothing else to lend but 
their signatures, [have] received a signature in payment. —The government has 
taken advantage of this substitution of paper for coin, consequent upon loans of 


1 Philosophical View of Reform, ed. Rolleston, 1920, p. 41. 
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this nature, to issue other promises to pay which represented no loan previously 
made but are merely bills.* 


The last sentence of this perhaps reminds us of Shelley’s 
verse description of this crime, in The Mask of Anarchy, where 
he condemns the government for issuing 

Paper coin—that forgery 
Of the title deeds, which ye 


Hold to something of the worth 
Of the inheritance of Earth.® 


Or it recalls Mammon’s outburst, in Oedipus Tyrannus: 
Why what’s the matter, my dear fellow, now? 


Does money fail?—come to my mint—coin paper, 
Till gold be at a discount, and ashamed 

To show his bilious face, go purge himself, 

In emulation of her vestal whiteness.!° 


or the dialog of Mammon and Purganax: 


Mammon.——"tis the Swinish multitude I fear, 


And in that fear I have— 
Purganax. Done what? 
Maiamon. Disinherited 


My eldest son Chrysaor, because he 
Attended public meetings, and would a!ways 
* Stand prating there of commerce, public faith, 
Economy, and unadulterate coin, 
And other topics, ultraradical; 
And have entailed my estate, called the Fool’s Paradise, 
And funds in fairy-money, bonds, and bills, 
Upon my accomplished daughter, Banknotina, 
And married her to the gallows.” 


There is very generally current a theory referable, perhaps, to 
such isolated stanzas as this, from The Mask of Anarchy, begin- 


ning: 


* Pforzheimer MS. of A Philosophical View of Reform, ff. 45’, 46° and ¥, 
47" and 

* Mask of Anarchy, stanza xlv. 

10 Oedipus Tyrannus, I, 102, 104-107. 

I. i. 194-204. 
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Rise like lions after slumber 
In unvanquishable number” 

and expressed in Walter Bagehot’s assertion regarding Shelley 
that “It was in him to have walked towards”’ the Paris of the 
Revolution ‘“‘over seas of blood.’”"* I have heard the view 
warmly defended in a meeting of The Friends, in Oxford. It 
is, I think, altogether untrue to Shelley’s type of revolutionary 
philosophy. Retribution he expressly disclaims, in the Phtlo- 
sophical View. In the Essay on Christianity he refuses to believe 
that God, like Jupiter, could take delight in torturing, or be- 
holding the torture, of millions cf his creatures in Hell.* The 
victories of the liberators, in Shelley’s poeras, from Laon to 
Christ, are the victories of fortitude, forbearance, and the 
forgiving heart. “Think, read, and talk,” he advised the 
Irish, in Dublin; “disclaim all manner of alliance with violence: 
meet together if you will, but do not meet in a mob.’ 

“Many,” he says, in a cancelled passage of A Philosophical 
View, ‘‘are strongly impressed with the fear, lest the multitude, 
unused to the arts of government, should elect men who would 
attempt some innovation.’”° He was withheld, therefore, from 
endorsing the view of many of his fellow-reformers, that univer- 
sal suffrage should be extended to the English people, by the 
thought (expressed in another cancelled passage) that “the 
perverse and unteachable passions of men render this at present 
wholly impracticable.’”*” The demand for it, he says, expresses 
a “‘vulgar eagerness’”*® and he warns his fellow-countrymen: 
“The conflict of passions in which a new system is engendered 
demands above all things caution.’”"® With his objective, then, 
“moderate Reform,” he endorses the granting of the franchise 
to all who pay a certain sum in direct taxes to Government. 
“T am one of those,” he wrote to Hunt from Italy, “whom 
nothing will fully satisfy, but who are ready to be partially 
satisfied by all that is practicable.’”?° 

3 Mask of Anarchy, stanza xxxviii.  Pforzheimer MS., f. 89." 

13 Estimates of Some Englishmen and *" Ibid. f. 82.* 
Scotchmen, 1858, p. 280. 18 Thid. f. 83.* 

4 Shelley Memorials, 1859, p. 262; and * Ibid. f. 83." 
cf. Shelley’s essay On the Devil, and Devils *° Nation and Athenaeum, (London) 
in Prose Works, ed. Forman, 1880, II, | March 19, 1921, p. 876, col. 2. 
394-5. 

% Address to the Irish People, in Prose Works, 1880, I, 335. 
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Furthermore, reform, necessary though it was, would not be 
accomplished with ease; for strong opposition would undoubt- 
edly be offered by those who would lose a portion of their 
ill-gotten gains: 


Nobles, and sons of nobles, patentees, 
Monopolists, and stewards of this poor farm, 

On whose lean sheep sit the prophetic crows. 
Here is the pomp that strips the houseless orphan, 
Here is the pride that breaks the desolate heart. 
These are the lilies glorious as Solomon, 

Who toil not, neither do they spin,—unless 

It be the webs they catch poor rogues withal.*# 


Thus Shelley pictures them in Charles the First; and here is 
his prose analysis of them and of their motives, in an uncancelled 
passage of A Philosophical View of Reform: 


According to the principles of human nature as modified by the existing 
opinions and institutions of society a man loves himself with an overweening 
love. The generous emotions of disinterested affection which the records of 
human nature and our experience teach us that the human heart is highly 
susceptible of are confined within the narrow circle of our kindred and friends. 
And therefore there is a class of men considerable from talents, influence, and 
station who of necessity are enemies to Reform. 

For Reform would benefit the nation at their expense instead of suffering 
them to benefit themselves at the expense of the nation.—If a reform however 
mild were to take place, they’ must submit to a diminution of those luxuries 
and vanities in the idolatry of which they have been trained. Not only they, 
but what in most cases would be esteemed a harder necessity their wives and 
children and dependents must be comprehended in the same restrictions. That 
degree of pain which however it is to be regretted is necessarily attached to the 
relinquishment of the habits of particular persons at war with the general per- 
manent advantage, must be inflicted by the mildest Reform. It is not alleged 
that every person whose interest is directly or indirectly concerned in the 
maintaining things as they are, is therefore necessarily interested. There are 
individuals who can be just judges even against themselves, and by study and 
self-examination have established a severe tribunal within themselves. 


Shelley next proceeds to enumerate those officers of govern™ 
ment who, being as he had said “considerable from talents» 
influence, and station,” would prove “enemies to Reform”’: 

All public functionaries who are overpaid either in money or in power for 
their public services, beginning with the turnkey who extorts his last shilling 
from his starving prisoner. All members of the House of Lords who tremble 


% Charles the First, Scene 1, ll. 151-158. 
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lest the annihilation of their borough interest might not involve the risk of their 
hereditary legislative power, and of those distinctions which considered in a 
pecuniary point of view are injurious to those beyond the pale of their caste in 
proportion as they are beneficial to those within. An immense majority of the 
assembly called the house of Commons, who would be reduced, if they desired to 
administer public business, to consult the interest of their electors and conform 
themselves. The functionaries who know that their claims to several millions 
yearly of the produce of the soil for the service of certain dogmas, which if 
necessary other men would enforce for as many thousands, would undergo a 
very severe examination [in the event of a general Reform.]” 


The imprisonment of Peter Finnerty, in 1811, and Leigh and 
John Hunt, in 1813; the trials of Daniel Isaac Eaton in 1812, 
William Hone in 1817, and Richard Carlile in 1819; the Derby- 
shire executions of 1817 and the Manchester Massacre of 1819 
had stirred Shelley to utter his protest against a tyranny boldly 
endeavoring to stave off the day when it must yield to the 
demands of the people for a redress of their grievances and for 
a general reform. “I fear,” he confessed to Hunt, in the letter 
before cited, “that in England things will be carried violently 
by the rulers, and that they will not have learned to yield in 
time to the spirit of the age. The great thing to do is to hold 
the balance between popular impatience and tyrannical ob- 
stinacy; to inculcate with fervour both the right of resistance, 
and the duty of forbearance.” 

Yet if reform, which had been so long denied by the rulers, 
should still be refused; if petitions, which Shelley suggested 
should be drawn up by the eminent men of letters of the day, 
should lie neglected on the table of the House of Commons, 
there remained the regrettable, but sole resort of a desperate 
and defeated justice—insurrection. “Insurrection,” he wrote, 
in a cancelled passage of this essay, “‘is, in certain emergencies, 
not only an inalienable right, but a duty from which no personal 
consequences can dispense us.’ 

Even as he wrote this, however, I can imagine that his pen 
wavered, and that his thought took the channel of the Lines, 
Written Among the Euganean Hills: 


Pforzheimer MS., ff. 33" and 34° and 35* and ¥. 
% Nation and Athenaeum, March 19, 1921, p. 876, col. 2. 
Pforzheimer MS., f. 109". 
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Men must reap the things they sow, 
Force from force must ever flow, 

Or worse; but ’tis a bitter woe 

That love or reason cannot change 

The despot’s rage, the slave’s revenge.* 


WALTER EDWIN PECK 
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XLIII. A PHASE OF CARLYLE’S RELATION TO 
FRASER’S MAGAZINE* 


Among the articles in Fraser’s Magazine during its early 
years are a number which contain parallelisms to the ack- 
nowledged work of Carlyle. Many of these treat more or less 
fully Carlyle’s favorite theme of the Vates, the Poet, the Man. 
Most of them show strong German influence, with a regard both 
for transcendental philosophy and aesthetic criticism. 

The question of the authorship of some of these articles pre- 
sents no little difficulty. They must have been written by a 
contributor on the inner staff of Fraser’s, as their manner is 
often openly editorial; yet the Fraserians in general were either 
indifferent or hostile to the invasion of German thought which 
was led by Coleridge and Carlyle. No one intimately connected 
with the periodical took any share in the movement aside from 
Carlyle himself, Heraud, Gillies, and very remotely Willmott 
and Procter, (better known as “Barry Cornwall’’). Of these, 
the Germanism of Gillies is of a different sort from that in the 
articles, nor have we evidence that he wrote for the magazine 
during its initial years. Barry Cornwall was averse to all 
theorizing, and Willmott was still a young man, whose interest 
at the time was in poetry, the light essay, and the classics. 
The choice therefore, it would seem, lies between Carlyle and 
Heraud—one of them the great innovator, the other the man 
who was the first, consciously or unconsciously, to echo his 
thought. 

Both Heraud and Carlyle were associated with Fraser’s 
from its foundation in February, 1830. Heraud assisted for 
three years in editing it, and made it the repository of his 
poems and articles. Carlyle in the early thirties published in it 
almost exclusively. In the subsequent seven years, to February 


*The following paper has grown out of a more general investigation of 
Fraser’s Magazine , which it is my intention to publish later in book form. In 
presenting any part of this material, I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness 
to Professor Thorndike, whose stimulating criticism has constantly opened 
to me new aspects of the work. 
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1837, he wrote only three articles for the Edinburgh Review, 
three articles for the Foreign Quarterly, two articles for the 
Westminster, and a very short sketch for the New Monthly. 
In contrast to this is the long list of his acknowledged work in 
Fraser’s, including various poems, the extended narratives 
Sartor Resartus and the Diamond Necklace (the latter begun in 
January, 1837); as well as Richter’s Review of Allemagne, Cui 
Bono, Four Fables, History, Luther’s Psalm, Cruthers and John- 
son, Schiller, Peter Nimmo, Schiller, Goethe and Madame de 
Stael, Goethe’s Portrait, Biography, Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
Quae Cogitavit, Count Cagliostro, Edward Irving, and the two 
translations from Goethe, The Tale and Novelle. 

In addition to this acknowledged work, at least one piece of 
evidence seems to indicate that Carlyle may have written other 
essays for Fraser’s. The nucleus from which Sartor Resartus 
was developed was an article originally intended for publication 
in this magazine, as we know from a letter in which Carlyle 
asks his brother, Dr. John Carlyle, to call at the publisher’s 
for the manuscript.!_ Moreover, there is reason to think that 
Carlyle did not wish his relations to Fraser’s to be generally 
known. He did not approve of the magazine, and in letters and 
journals frequently expressed regret that he was obliged to 
publish in it.. Whether with his knowledge or not, his long 
article on Madame de Stael’s Allemagne, which appeared in 
February 1830 and ultimately was included in his collected 
works, was for years attributed to Hugh Fraser, a man about 
town who took a minor part in the establishment of the periodi- 
cal. It may well be therefore that he wrote other essays for the 
magazine which he did not consider of sufficient value to repub- 
lish and did not chance to mention in his letters, or care to 
acknowledge. 

Again, extensive as is his acknowledged work during these 
years, it could scarcely have afforded sufficient income to cover 
the expenses of even the most frugal of households. Carlyle 
was entirely dependent on his writing, and his frequent outcries 
at his dire need of money are well known. On February 7, 1831, 
he records in his Note Book, “I have some £5 to front the world 
with, and expect no more for months. . . . Hand to oar!’? 


1 Carlyle Letters. I. 249. 
? Carlyle Note Books, p. 183. 
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Between this date, however, and January 1837, six years later, 
his acknow'edged work, in all magazines, amounts to only thir- 
teen essays, two translations from Goethe, the short memorial 
sketches of Irving and Goethe, a few poems, and Sartor Resartus. 
When we remember that for Sartor Resartus he received only 
£80, and that the Edinburgh Review paid at the rate of 16 
guineas a sheet,’ or a guinea a page, the Foreign Quarterly 
presumably somewhat less, and Fraser’s* perhaps slightly more, 
it is difficult to understand how these slender resources could 
have been made to cover a period of six years. For the few 
essays written in the latter part of 1832 and in 1833 Carlyle 
may have been paid at a higher rate. Count Cagliostro and 
Diderot, we know, he expected to sell to Fraser’s for nearly 
£100,° though we can be by no means sure that he received that 
amount, since at the same time he considered that Sartor 
Resartus would bring in almost £200. But even if allowance is 
made for the utmost generosity of publishers and for Mill’s 
remission of the £100, which Carlyle estimated as covering the 
expenses of his London household during the five months while 
he was writing the ill-fated manuscript of the French Revolution, 
his income would still be exceedingly small. 

The question of determining which articles in Fraser’s may 
have been written by Carlyle is complicated by the imitative 
character of the contributions by Heraud. In work published 
under his own name and not connected with the magazine 
Heraud is stolid and pedantic. Within the pages of Fraser’s 
however, he frequently assumes the elasticity of style of its 
astonishing editor, William Maginn, and also borrows liberally 
in subject matter and diction from both Coleridge and Carlyle. 
His shadowing of the latter is unfortunately not only close but 
entirely unacknowledged. 


* Edinburgh Rev., CXCVI, 285. Centenary article on the history of the 
Review. 
‘ Carlyle was evidently not paid at a stipulated rate by Fraser’s, since at one 
time he complains that the magazine pays less than other periodicals, and at 
another time he states that it pays more. See Carlyle Letters I, 248, and II, 99. 
It is probable that in the long run Fraser’s paid him slightly more than did the 
others. 

5 Carlyle Letters. II, 99. 

Ibid. 
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Many of the articles dealing with the theme of the Vates, 
Poet, Man, which runs through the metaphysical and critical 
group in Fraser’s, were in all probability written by Heraud. 
They either acknowledge the overlordship of Schelling and 
Schlegel too servilely to have come from the pen of Carlyle, or 
they contain too great an admixture of Coleridge’s doctrines. 
Heraud was an avowed follower of Coleridge: he delivered 
an oration at the Russell Institution on the poet’s death, and he 
carried his discipleship so far that it provoked an exasperated 
comment from Carlyle. Furthermore, a subsequent Fraserian 
speaks of him as “the metaphysical and profound’’;’ he was 
well known in his own day as a writer of long philosophic poems; 
he was among the first of the nineteenth century German 
scholars in England, and, according to his biographer, did much 
to popularize the thought of Schelling in particular;* and he 
wrote a sage pamphlet on the subject, “Poetic Genius’— 
all matters which qualified him to be the author of the Fraser 
essays. 

But the decisive point is that in his subsequent work he 
used part of the material from at least one of these essays. 
A critique of Byron’s Cain, which appeared in Fraser’s for 
April, 1831, includes a long quotation from notes taken by the 
writer of the article during one of Coleridge’s Thursday evening 
talks.° The rest of the essay is chiefly an elucidation of Cole- 
ridge’s thought in the author’s own terms. Two years later 
the quotation and some of the comments upon it appear in 
Heraud’s oration on the death of Coleridge.'® 

Were the evidence for the rest of the Vates-Prophet-Poet 
articles in Fraser’s as strong as that for the Byron’s Cain, there 
could be no question of Heraud’s authorship of the whole. We 
should then merely note the influence of Carlyle in the midst 
of a good deal of alien material, as interesting evidence that his 
ideas began to be reflected somewhat earlier than hitherto 
supposed. 

But to some of the articles Heraud’s title is far from clear. 
Though the writer of these essays is occupied with the Vates- 


1 Fraser’s, XXI, 21. 

§ Edith Heraud: Memoirs of John A. Heraud. 78. 
Fraser’s, Ill, 292 ff. 

10 Oration of the death of Coleridge, pp. 6 ff. 
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Poet-Man theme, the Coleridge-Schelling-Schlegel strain is 
lacking and the Carlyle strain is strong. The question arises, 
whether in these instances we may not recognize the work of 
Carlyle’s own pen. 

For example, in the review of Allan Cunningham’s Maid of 
Elvar," there is stronger evidence for Carlyle’s authorship than 
for Heraud’s. The review begins with a long discussion of 
the relation of the Man of Genius to the Vates, the Teacher, 
the Great Man, who is conceived as exemplifying the highest 
state which is humanly attainable, that state which is just 
short of the perfect. In the course of this discussion, which in 
style and thought is characteristic of Carlyle, occurs the 
following passage: 

In them [the works of Shakespeare, Milton, Dante] we see the most perfect 
humanity developed with which we are acquainted. The form of its develop- 
ment is the poetical, granted. But the poetical form is capable of including the 
whole campass of human science and art. Are not Shakespeare, Milton, and 
Dante, orators as well as poets? theologians also? metaphysicians? statists? 
musicians? fathers? actors on the great stage of the world? men of business? 
All! Allp? 


The passage just quoted presents a striking resemblance to 
the following well-known lines in The Hero as Poet: 


I confess, I have no notion of a truly great man that could not be all sorts of 
men. The Poet who could merely sit on a chair, and compose stanzas, would 
never make a stanza worth much. He could not sing the Heroic warrior, unless 
he himself were at least a Heroic warrior too. I fancy there is in him the 
Politician, the Thinker, Legislator, Philosopher;—in one or the other degree, 
he could have been, he is all these." 


The resemblance between the two passages just quoted in- 
volves more than the usual borrowing. The date of the Maid of 
Elvar review was 1832; that of the Hero as Poet not until some 
eight years later; yet the former presents a closer parallel to 
the famous essay than is to be found in any of Carlyle’s ack- 
nowledged works. If the review of Cunningham’s poem, then, 
was written by Heraud he must have learned Carlyle’s thought 
before it had been given utterance in his own work. 


Fraser's, V, 659-66. 
8 Thid., 660. col. 1. 
3 Works (Centenary ed.) V, 78-9. 
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Heraud might, it is true, have remembered the phrasing from 
some spoken comment by Carlyle. The Carlyles were in 
London in the winter of 1832, and Heraud was sufficiently 
acquainted with them on their return to the city in 1834 to 
help in selecting their house in Cheyne Row. Yet from the 
point of view of Heraud himself this explanation presents 
difficulties. As assistant editor of Fraser’s he must have known 
that Carlyle was at the time writing for the magazine, and 
might therefore reasonably be expected to see its numbers. 
Moreover, Carlyle was Cunningham’s friend: only the year 
before, in 1831, when Cunningham was presented with the 
freedom of Dumfries, Carlyle had taken the trip from Craigen- 
puttock to speak in his honor. Accordingly, he would be the 
more likely to notice so spectacular an article upon him as the 
review in question. All told, the moment was not one for 
conspicuous borrowing. Up to this time Heraud had constantly 
put himself in Carlyle’s debt, but never in such sharply defined 
terms. He echoes Carlyle’s thought, suggests his manner of 
attack, and frequently his style, but in a less clearly enunciated 
fashion. One questions whether a man whose reputation as a 
philosophical poet was at the time high would have cared to 
expose to a fellow metaphysician such a marked instance of 
dependence. 

On the other hand, to suppose that Carlyle was indebted 
to Heraud for the expression of his thought in the Hero as Poet 
‘ would, of course, be absurd. Some two years before the com- 
mencement of Fraser’s he had already introduced the Vates-Poet 
into his Burns and Goethe and various other of his early essays. 
Poets had been called vates, seers, and sages for centuries, but the 
off-hand introduction of the august vates into an ordinary 
critical review for a current periodical originated with Carlyle, 
and scarcely needed outside suggestion. Before delivering his 
lecture on the Hero as Poet he probably looked over his notes 
made in previous years and thus came upon the passage which 
had already been incorporated in the Maid of Elvar review. 

A minor point in favor of Carlyle’s authorship of the review, 
aside from the passage just discussed and the fact that he was 
already sufficiently interested in Cunningham to speak in his 
honor, is a brief reference made to Byron and Burns in the course 
of the article. In more than one essay Carlyle mentions the 
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moral failure of the two men: their failure both to attain “moral 
manhood’ and to deliver the message with which they had 
been “sent forth as missionaries to their generation.’ In the 
Burns and elsewhere this verdict has a marked elegiac strain, 
and this strain also occurs in the brief allusion to their failure 
in the Maid of Elvar.” It is just this note of sorrowful regret 
which Heraud would have been least likely to give. He repeats, 
in essays which can be identified as his, Carlyle’s statement 
that Byron did not attain moral manhood; he repeats also 
Carlyle’s reason for Byron’s lack of attainment—that he could 
not be “both poet and man of the world’’!*—but in Carlyle’s 
love for Byron he has no share. While he admires his dramas— 
and on this point he differs from Carlyle—his estimate of him 
as a poet is low, and his criticism of him as a man is uniformly 
unsparing.”” He would not have written, as does Carlyle in his 
Note Book, “‘good, generous Byron’’:** nor in speaking of the 
Scotch poet would he have been apt to exclaim, as in the 
Maid of Elvar review, “‘let the dumb heart break, and to sorrow 
be given no words.’ The only evidence in favor of Heraud’s 
authorship of the review is a reference to it in one of the essays 
attributable to him.” This passage, however, puts forward no 
claim to authorship of the earlier article, and is of the type which 
Heraud, in his office of assistant editor, might have inserted 
to give continuity to the work of the magazine. 

A second essay in Fraser’s, a review of Cunningham’s Life of 
Burns,* is even more surely by Carlyle than the Maid of Elvar 


4 Ibid., XXVI, 291, 293. 

Tbid., 316. 

8 Fraser’s, V, 659. 

17 Tbid., VII, 309. 

18 Ibid. 

19 See, for instance, Heraud: On poetic genius as a moral power, pp. 47-8. 
and also, Fraser’s, VII, 317. 

% Carlyle Note Books, p. 71. 

Fraser’s, V, 659. 

® Tbid., VI, 183. The passage runs: ‘Have we not said it—yea, and it 
shall stand fast—that Lord Byron became a poet in consequence of his 
education having been as far as possible from that breeding and bringing up 
which can only with propriety be called lordly? Have we not said, that it was 
only inasmuch as Byron was less of a lord that he was more of a poet?’ 

% Fraser's, LX, 400-10. 
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review. A brief allusion to the “Man of Genius’ connects it 
with the group of Heraud-Carlyle articles; yet in this case 
there is no possibility of attributing the work to Heraud. Its 
author distinctly gives the reader to understand that he is a 
Scotchman, and writes throughout from the point of view of a 
Scotchman; Heraud was an Englishman born and bred, and 
as far as can be learned had no Scotch affiliations of any sort. 

At the beginning of the article occurs a passage relating to the 
writer’s cwn youth. After quoting Cunningham’s account of an 
evening scene in a peasant’s cottage, when the father instructs 
his children in whatever theological, historical, or poetical lore 
he himself may have, the writer vouches on his own knowledge 
for the “‘perfect accuracy of this description.” Then follows 
a charming narrative of his own home life, in which he recalls 
“the tough drilling we used to undergo in the evening,” the 
books read aloud after the day’s work, and the bole, to which 
“we could yet, even blindfold, find the way,’”’ where a book of 
ballads was hidden “for our own peculiar enjoyment.’ 
Throughout the review the writer takes honest pride in the 
“‘high-souled and pure-minded peasantry,” ‘“‘that noblest 
portion of the Scottish community.’®? He concludes his 
reminiscences of Scottish peasant life with these words: ‘‘That 
these are no imaginary scenes, no romantic descriptions of what 
never existed, but a plain, unvarnished account of our own 
young days, we call upon the low walls, and darkened roof-tree, 
and ‘long ash-tree soughing aboon the lum-head’ of our own 
beloved cottage, to attest.’”?8 

Moreover, in a review dealing with such a specialized subject 
it is impossible to suppose that the writer would introduce 
fictitious realism merely for the sake of lending force to his 
argument. The chief point of the article is that Cunningham 
omitted to show, first, how it came about that Scottish patrio- 
tism could be revived only by a man from the peasant class, such 
as Burns, and secondly, how it came about that the peasantry 
themselves as well as the nobility finally forsook their patriot. 


% Ibid., 403. 
% Ibid., 401. 
Ibid. 

[bid., 409. 
Ibid., 401. 
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The omissions of Cunningham are then supplied: of all classes 
in Scotland, we are told, the peasants alone had maintained 
their high intelligence and sturdy independence through holding 
to the religious faith of their fathers; and Burns, while he had 
inherited the strength of his class and had fired its heart with 
his songs, had forfeited its respect because he had departed 
not only from the rigor of its creed but from the sobriety of its 
conduct. “In an evil hour for himself, Burns had embraced 
the meagre Arminianism which made a noise in the west of 
Scotland about that time, under the name of the New-light; 
which, however pleasing in the sunny hours of prosperity, . . . 
is incapable of sustaining the soul amid the storms of adverse 
fortune, and yields, the sport of every vice.’”® Surely these are 
matters which a reviewer would not have taken up except 
for the satisfaction of speaking his own mind upon them. 
In work of this kind a man would not be likely to invent a 
peasant parentage for himself. 

If, then, we accept the statements of the article, the question 
of its authorship becomes very much narrowed. The only 
writers in Scotland of peasant origin who contributed, or would 
have been likely to contribute, to Fraser’s Magazine were 
Thomas Carlyle, his brother John,. Allan Cunningham, and 
James Hogg. Cunningham is, of course, out of the question. 
The work of Hogg touches the article at no point, either of style 
or interest: although he wrote on Burns, his whole approack 
was personal, and not philosophic. Moreover, Hogg in his 
youth would have had no occasion to hide a ballad book for 
moments of secret delectation. His parents, so far from frown- 
ing upon songs as frivolous or ungodly, conscientiously stocked 
his mind with them to the limit of his capacity. Equally 
improbable as the author of the essay is John Carlyle. At the 
time when the article was published in 1834 he had already 
been abroad for nearly three years as physician to the Countess 
of Clare. While he had written several articles for Fraser’s 
during its first year, there is no evidence that he continued his 
relation with it after his departure from England. Nor would 
he have been apt to enter a field which his brother only a short 
time before had conspicuously made his own. 


Tbid., 408. 
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Even if we disregard the writer’s account of his peasant 
youth, the possibilities of authorship are hardly enlarged. 
Lockhart, Moir, Macnish, Sir David Brewster, Galt, Edward 
Irving, Jerdan, Gillies, all have well developed styles and 
interests of their own. None of them would have been likely 
to refer with Carlyle’s accustomed familiarity to the Man of 
Genius. Moreover, none of them, with perhaps the exception 
of Galt and Irving, could have truthfully made the statement 
which concludes the main portion of the essay: “We are not 
speaking at random—we [the writer of the article] can sub- 
stantiate every important particular in the view thus given, on 
our own knowledge, or the most unexceptional authority.’ 
Galt, although he had lived in Dumfriesshire and might thus 
have gained first-hand information, is mentioned in the text of 
the article in such a way as to preclude all possibility of his 
authorship.** Lockhart is also quoted and commented upon.” 
Edward Irving’s work for Fraser’s is enumerated by the editor 
of the magazine in connection with the brief memoirs written 
shortly after his death.* 

None of these objections, on the other hand, applies to Car- 
lyle. The style of the essay is his. He knew Burns’s country; 
he took pride in his own peasant birth; and in his boyhood his 
- reading of poetry and fiction was frowned upon by his Calvinist 
father. Conway mentions Carlyle’s account of running off into 
the fields to read.“ In the Cunningham review the Scotch 
word bole, or enclcsed space, is used. Furthermore, Carlyle 
had already made the field of the article his own in his essay on 
Burns, written six years before. In the earlier work the discus- 
sion of the New-light and its effect on the poet seems out of 
place, although one realizes from the emphatic tone of the 
remarks that to Carlyle it was of the greatest importance. 
In the later article the significance of the point is made clear. 
By showing that religion was the bulwark of the peasant’s 
character, the mainstay both of his intelligence and his integrity, 


Ibid., 409. 

" [bid., 405. The sentence reads: ‘Meanwhile we may glance at the famous 
“sword-scene,” as Galt would term it.’ 

® Tbid., 405. 

Ibid., XI, 99. 

™ M. D. Conway, Thomas Carlyle, p. 31. 
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the writer is able to explain more readily how Burns’s “unhappy 
preference” for the “delusive” doctrines of the New-light left 
him without the moral resistance of his class. The Cunningham 
review thus serves as a supplement to the earlier review, giving 
full expression to what had been only briefly, though emphati- 
cally, treated. Between the two essays there is no point of 
contradiction or inconsistency. The attitude towards the 
New-light is the same in each; the account of its effect on Burns 
is the same. Even in the estimates given of the biographies 
of Currie, Walker, and Lockhart the two articles correspond.* 

A second work of Carlyle reflected in the review of Cunning- 
ham’s Burns is the sketch of his father Thomas Carlyle. Al- 
though the memoir was not published until it was included in the 
Reminiscences, it was written shortly after his father’s death in 
1830, and thus within two years of the Cunningham review. 
There are no parallel passages, but there is much in the spirit 
of the later work which suggests that the writer may have had 
in mind the hardy old Scotchman who dominated the Teufels- 
drickh home. In the memoir, religion is shown to be the basis 
of Thomas Carlyle’s education.*” In the review of Cunning- 
ham’s Burns, it is the basis of the peasants’ education, that 
which kept their minds alert and their self-respect strong.** 
“. . . accustomed as they were mon and even,”’ we are told, 
“to commune with their Creator, they feared not to lift an 
independent brow in the presence of any fellow creature.’ 
This last reminds us of the sentence in the memoir, ‘“‘Man’s 
face he did not fear; God he always feared.’*° But above 
everything, the author of the review takes manifest pride in the 
class of which he is writing and to which he belongs. Carlyle, 
it will be remembered, was not ashamed to say in the memoir, 
“T have a sacred pride in my peasant father.’ 


% Compare Carlyle Works (Centenary ed.) XXVI, 296, 313, with Fraser’s, 
IX, 408. 

* Cf. Carlyle Works (Centenary ed.) XXVI, 259 ff. with Fraser’s, IX, 400. 

37 Reminiscences (Froude’s ed. Scribner, 1881), p. 16. 

38 Fraser’s, TX, 402. 

Tbid., 407. 

© Reminiscences (Froude’s ed. Scribner, 1881), p. 11. 

Idid., p. 13. 
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Against Carlyle’s authorship of the Cunningham Burns 
review there is no evidence except the blanket statement 
recorded in his Journal. Under February 7th, 1835, he wrote: 


. . itis now some three-and-twenty months since I have earned one 
penny by the craft of literature. Be this recorded as a fact and document 
for the literary history of this time. I have been ready to work, I am abler 
than ever to work, know no fault that I have committed; and yet so it stands.“ 


In this statement, however, Carlyle was stressing the prevailing 
inhospitality toward literary production. It is entirely possible 
that in reckoning his earnings “by the craft of literature’’ he 
did not include sums received from occasional reviews. This 
entry in his Journal is to be compared with a similar statement 
in a letter to Emerson, in which he speaks of his efforts to sell 
his work, and of his continued income in spite of the fact that 
his “hawking” has been futile. “ ... where the money I 
have lived on,’”’ he comments, “‘has come from while I sat here 
scribbling gratis, amazes me to think; yet surely it has come 
(for I am still here), and Heaven only to thank for it.”* Since 
his pen was his only source of income till the spring of 1837, when 
he began his course of lectures, it is probable, therefore, that 
he occasionally wrote articles which he did not regard as belong- 
ing to the “craft” of literature and did not care to acknowledge. 
Certainly in his Reminiscences, in looking back over these lean 
years, 1834-1836, he mentions having received “trifling incre- 
ments from Fraser’s Magazine, perhaps,” and then adds in 
parenthesis, “Diamond Necklace, etc. were probably of those 
years,”"4 

The Diamond Necklace did not appear till the January 
number of 1837, when the long strain of writing the French 
Revolution was practically over; it could not, therefore, have 
relieved the poverty of which Carlyle so much complains in the 
preceding years. The “etc.,”” however, forces us to ponder. 
Since no acknowledged work, with the exception of the brief 


Froude, Thomas Carlyle, a history of his life in London, I, 16. 

#3 Emerson and Carlyle Letters, I, 107. 

“ Reminiscences (Froude’s ed. Scribner, 1881), p. 411. Notice also Carlyle’s 
statement in speaking of these same years: “Money I did get somewhere 
honestly, articles in ‘Fraser,’ in poor Mill’s (considerably hidebound) ‘London 
Review’; ‘Edinburgh’ I think was out for me before this time,” Jbid., p. 416. 
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obituary notice of his friend Edward Irving, appeared in the 
magazine between August ’34 and January ’37, it would be 
interesting to know for just what articles the ‘‘increments from 
Fraser’s’”’ were paid. Of the essays which appeared during those 
years several strongly suggest Carlyle’s authorship. The article 
which may perhaps most safely be ascribed to him is the review 
of Cunningham’s Burns. 
MrriaM MULFORD THRALL 


XLIV. POETRY AND MODERN INDUSTRY 
A LITERARY CONTROVERSY OF THE SECOND Empire! 


In one form or another, the issue of the Querelle des Anciens 
et des Modernes is forever recurring in French literature. 
Whether the various forms of literature, and in particular 
poetry and the drama, shall follow the models offered by clas- 


- sical antiquity or shall resolutely draw their inspiration from 


contemporary civilization, is a question that has more than 
once caused passionate argument and unloosed floods of 
eloquence. The problem rose again toward the middle of the 
last century. It has been customary to say that there was at 
that time a reaction against the romanticists (i. e. the moderns) 
resulting in the establishment of the Parnassian school whose 
spirit was largely classical. That, however, is not the whole 
truth. At the time when Leconte de Lisle, Ménard, and others 
were struggling for recognition as poets, there existed also a 
group which, far from condemning the romanticists as too 
modern, considered them not sufficiently modern, and called 
for a reform in French poetry through a utilization of modera 
industry as a source of inspiration. The contrast between this 
group and the Parnassians is even more striking than that 
between either of them and the romanticists. The chief object 
of this article is to show how the suggestion of a rapprochement 
between poetry and modern industry came to be made, and to 
relate the controversy which followed. The latter centered in 
a book little known today: Les Chants Modernes by Maxime 
Du Camp. The secondary object of this paper is, therefore, to 
place Les Chants Modernes in their true historical light. 

In the early years of the nineteen century, a new force, 
mechanical power, sprang into existence, developed incredibly, 
and proceeded to transform the social organization. The intro- 
duction of machinery, alleviating man’s work and at the same 
time multiplying his productive capacity; the innumerable in- 
ventions which increase the power and tenseness of life; the 


1] am indebted to Professor André Morize for suggesting this study. 
932 
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creation of the locomotive and the steamship to transport the 
products, the ideas, the men of one world to the extremity of 
another; the establishment of the telegraph; all the resulting 
consequences,—the closer association of the races, the vision of 
future ages continually reducing the domain of unconquered 
but not unconquerable nature; all these things profoundly 
modified French civilization and stirred French society to its 
depths. 

What was to happen when poetry came into contact with this 
phenomenon? For fully twenty years (1820-40), of course, the 
romantic school was supreme and its poets were primarily pre- 
occupied with the well known themes which permitted the 
expression of their personal experiences, emotions, and aspira- 
tions. Yet even in the heyday of romanticism, certain poets 
were not blind to the recent economic developments. In 1830 
J. J. Ampére took note of the latest means of ocean travel in 
his poems La Flotte and La Démocratie.? Shortly after, Alfred 
de Vigny realized the far-reaching possibilities of mechanical 
power and translated his feeling in Paris: 

Je ne sais si c’est mal, tout cela; mais c’est beau!* 

Mais c’est grand! mais on sent jusqu’au fond de son Ame 

Qu’un monde tout nouveau se forge 4 cette flamme. 
Thus in 1830-31, industry made an almost dramatic entrance 
into the poetic realm. It was not long, however, before poets 
were not merely introducing the new phenomena into their 
work but also passing judgment upon them. Auguste Barbier, 
Vigny himself, Amédée Pommier joined in an attack upon the 
industrial movement; Barbier turning his guns against factory 
conditions;* Vigny utilizing the Versailles railroad catastrophe 
(May 8, 1842) for a warning against the possible domination 
of man by machinery;’ Pommier exclaiming against the whole 
philosophy of material progress. Other poets followed their 
lead, while a few rose to defend industry and to celebrate its 
achievements. 


2See his volume entitled Heures de Poésie. 

3 Note the esthetic judgment. 

*See La Lyre d’Airain, published in Satires et Poémes, 1837. 

5 See La Maison du Berger, 1844. 

* See his volume Coléres, 1844. 

‘ Particularly the Belgian poets Mathieu, Van Hasselt, and Weustenraad. 
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Meanwhile a decline had been taking place in French poetry 
as a whole. Romanticism had run its course and a period of 
sterility had set in. Sainte-Beuve perceived this fact and saw 
that a new direction must be taken.” Perhaps the first attempt 
to solve the problem is to be observed in the Academic Concours 
of 1845 on the discovery of steam. Doubtless an endeavor to 
bring French literature in touch with the changed conditions 
of French civilization, the Concours eventually brought forth a 
number of compositions. Amédée Pommier, making a complete 
about-face, submitted La Découverte de la Vapeur, Lettre de 
Philinte @ son ami Alceste. Victor de Laprade contributed 
L’Age Nouveau. Other poems were composed by M. J. Les- 
guillon, Auguste Barthélemy, J. S. Boubée. But none of the 
major poets were apparently attracted. The Concours created, 
after all, hardly a ripple of excitement. Certainly it did not 
succeed in forcing upon French poetry a totally new orientation. 

Another and more serious effort to provide a driving force for 
a revival of French poetry was made a few years later by a group 
of young writers connected with the Revue de Paris. These 
young men had witnessed the introduction of the great me- 
chanical inventions, and the resulting development of the in- 
dustrial movement. They beheld the miraculous transforma- 
tion of the material world in which they lived. Their enthusiasm 
was stirred and kindled. In short, they were men who believed 
with fervor, almost with idolatry, in the idea of progress. During 
the months following the establishment of the Second Empire 
they launched upon the waters of public opinion a series of 
articles proclaiming the glories of industry and demanding that 
poetry seek in them its inspiration. The culmination of this 
campaign was the publication, in 1855, of Les Chants Modernes. 


The first note was sounded by Maxime Du Camp’s close 
friend and associate, Louis de Cormenin. In the May number 
of the Revue de Paris, 1852, he inserted an article on “‘Les Féeries 
de la Science.’’® An enthusiastic panegyric of industry and the 
machine, this article contains passages worthy of citation. Here, 


7 “Quelques Vérités sur la Situation en Littérature,” Revue des Deux Mondes, 
July 1, 1843. 

8 The same article appeared in La Fabrigue, la Ferme et  Atclier (1851), 
tome 1, p. 362. 
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for example, are a few lines depicting machines working in 
perfect harmony of movement, impressive, mighty, and terrible: 


Le travail est confié aux machines. Elles broient, elles déchirent, elles tissent, 
elles cardent, elles blutent, elles tordent, elles roulent, elles soulévent, elles 
transportent. Pour elles, ni sueurs, ni défaillances, un jeu sar, une précision 
automatique. Nos sens imparfaits encore ne peuvent connattre si la machine 
éperonnée a toute vapeur souffre et haléte aussi, si le piston rougit de révolte, 
si la chaudiére, lasse d’étre chauffée 4 blanc, n’a pas le dessein d’éclater. 


This tremendous power, awe inspiring though it may be, is, 
none the less, under man’s control. Further conquests and 
achievements can, consequently, be prophesied. Let not, there- 
fore, the poets be uneasy: 


Que les poétes ne s’apitoient pas, ce n’est pas la décadence, c’est la naissance; 
ce n’est pas la nuit qui s’allonge en ténébres, c’est l’aube qui se léve a l’horizon 
et déja blanchit les sommets d’une civilisation plus parfaite. . . 


Cormenin’s suggestion to the poets of his day is taken up and 
emphasized, with a rather different force, by a contemporary 
writer of some renown, Hippolyte Castille. In an article in the 
Revue de Paris, February 1853,° Castille points out the double 
character, good and bad, of Industry. On the one hand, it is 
the “principe de vie organique” and will be the refuge of the 
active, vigorous, belligerent instincts of man. On the other, 
it is or may be a terrible destructive agency, a brutalizing 
element that may cause the degeneration of man. The solution, 
the writer believes, lies in art and literature. 


Il faut donc que la littérature et l’art s’unissent a l’industrie dans une sacro- 
sainte union de forme et de pensée . . . La consolation et l’espérance descen- 
dront alors dans les cceurs les plus endoloris. Le soleil de l’avenir se lévera entre 
les nuages sanglants du XIX° siécle, le siécle de la reconstitution du vieux monde. 


Castille contents himself with this generalization. He does not 
enter into any detailed discussion of the implications or applica- 
tions of his theory. Yet he is a degree more precise than his 
predecessor, Cormenin. The latter had merely sought to prove 
that the development of industry was not to be considered a 
state of decadence, but rather of progress. Castille goes a step 
further in proposing an actual alliance between literature and 
industry. 


* Des Lettres et des Arts au point de vue industriel. 
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A much more vigorous, definite, challenging, and effective 

statement is to be found in an article that appeared in the 
Revue de Paris five months later, ““La Poésie de l’Industrie,” 
by Achille Kauffmann. His contribution is a veritable warcry, 
bold and martial in tone. 
Qui donc a osé dire le premier que l’industrie a tué la poésie, l’a ensevelie dans 
un linceul de bitume, de vapeur et de fumée? Qui a proféré un tel blasphéme? 
qui l’a répété, sans s’informer si la pensée est vraie, sans comprendre que cette 
industrie, dont on fait la meurtriére de la poésie, est ,en réalité, le plus puissant 
inspirateur des temps nouveaux, le dieu de notre époque. 


With this opening sentence, at once a refutation and an asser- 
tion, Kauffmann combatively enunciates the thesis he desires 
to prove. Then follows a long panegyric on the essentially poetic 
character of industry. Its struggles and victories are no less 
thrilling than those of war. The battlefield of industry is the 
workshop. Its instruments of combat are the tool and the 
machine which it has invented and manufactured, polished and 
rendered light and convenient. Its soldiers are numberless 
and its armies are disseminated over all the regions of the globe. 
After enumerating some of the triumphs of industry, Kauff- 
mann evokes, in order further to develop his theme, a series of 
pictures of supposedly poetic quality. First of all, the loco- 
motive rushing keadlong through the plains and meadows, 
crossing rivers, penetrating mountains, breaking down the 
artificial barriers of nationality, and bringing peace and plenty 
to long-suffering humanity. : 
Si vous ne trouvez pas de la poésie dans ce tableau saisissant, c’est que vos 


_ cceurs sont trop usés pour s’ouvrir aux inspirations, qui, de tous les laboratoires 
de l’industrie, effluent sur le monde. 


Then the writer invites his readers to take a trip to Saint- 
Etienne, “ville de charbon, de fer et de soie.” At night, es- 
pecially, a striking picture is presented: 


Entre Saint-Chamond et Rive-de-Gier, vous aurez au milieu de la nuit un 
spectacle des plus émouvants. Devant vous, sur les deux rives du rail-way, 
prés, loin, partout, s’élévent des flammes d’une variété de couleurs, d’une pureté 
de teintes 4 défier tous les feux-follets, tous les farfadets, toutes les lucioles 
aimés de la poésie, la route décrit de nombreuses courbes, et vous jureriez, 
a chaque pas, que vous allez vous précipiter dans les flammes de quelque volcan. 
Ce sont des usines od l’industrie dégage de la houille du bitume et du soufre 
pour en faire du coke. 
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Not content with attempting to prove the pictorial qualities 
of industry, Kauffmann goes further and elevates industry to a 
position equal in importance to that of science. What, indeed, 
would science be without industry? ‘‘Une Ame, c’est beaucoup, 
mais une 4me sans corps.”’ It is not enough for science to dis- 
cover general laws: industry is needed to put them into execu- 
tion. In a word, industry is essential to give a visible and tangible 
body to scientific thought. As we might expect, Kauffmann does 
not fail to close his article with a reference to progress. In 
shortening distances, in bringing together different peoples, in 
mingling their interests, in lowering all the barriers which 
separate them, industry will render war useless and criminal. 
Harbinger of universal peace, rich in possibilities of stirring 
drama, in poetic visions, it would appear that industry offers 
adequate material for the most gifted poets. Such, indeed, is 
the conclusion reached by the writer: “L’industrie n’a pas tué 
la poésie, elle lui ouvre un monde nouveau.” 


The significance of these articles'® that appeared during the 
first months of the Second Empire is clear. They present for 
the first time an actual demand for poetry inspired by industry. 
Previously, there had been in poetry casual allusions favorable 
or otherwise, to industry. Occasionally, the locomotive or 
steamship had inspired a writer to devote a complete poem to 
its glorification. The Concours of 1845, imporant as the first 
organized recognition of industry by a group of literary men, 
was, nevertheless, limited in scope and treatment. But now, the 
belief is openly expressed that industry is a proper poetic subject 
and that poets would do well to utilize it. There remained, 
indeed, but one step, to maintain that if poetry wishes to live, 
it must concern itself with this manifestation of modern civiliza- 
tion. This final step was soon to be taken. 

The time was appropriate for such a pronouncement. In 
1851 the first World’s Exposition of Industry had been held 
in London with great success. Napoleon II, not to be outdone, 
arranged for an even more extensive one to be held in Paris 
in 1855. More than a year was spent preparing for it. As early 


10 There were other expressions of opinion, Cf. Pierre Dupont, Preface of his 
Chansons, 1851. Cf. also Michelet’s Le Banquet, 1854. We have, for lack of 
space, limited ourselves to Du Camp’s associates on the Revue de Paris. 
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as August 1853, we find an article in the Revue de Paris dis- 
cussing the preparations for the enterprise and giving in some 
detail the plans of the palace to be erected. The approach of 
this great industrial jubilee preoccupied men’s minds and thereby 
created a most favorable atmosphere. Indeed, in 1855, Maxime 
Du Camp realized that the moment was ripe for action. The 
way had been opened by Cormenin and the others. Public 
attention was focused on the industrial movement. What is 
more, another camp, of hostile tendencies and ideals, was loom- 
ing large on the literary horizon. Leconte de Lisle’s Poémes 
Antiques and Gautier’s Emaux et Camées had been published 
in 1852 and had won some success among the critics. Louis 
Ménard, disillusioned by the political reaction following 1848, 
plunged into the study of classical antiquity, was writing poems 
delicately infused with the Hellenistic spirit. The productions 
of these men might well compromise the campaign of the new 
group. Not a moment was to be lost! Consequently, in the 
early days of 1855, Les Chants Modernes appeared. 

The book opens with a long preface, dated January 6, 1855." 
Belligerent, polemical, revolutionary, this manifesto outlined a 
new, or supposedly new, conception of poetry to which it at- 
tempted to convert the literary public. The author apparently 
hoped that it might be a second Préface de Cromwell and become 
the rallying cry for a new schoo)’ In fact, a line of Victor Hugo’s 
figures as the preliminary quotation: “Dis ce que tu fais, fais 
ce que tu dis.” Du Camp’s preface comprises two distinct 
parts, one destructive, the second constructive. But first of all, 
he launches his polemic by describing the actual situation. Art 
and literature languish. The great masters are silent. An ex- 
cessive importance is attached to mere form. In sculpture and 
painting a ridiculous ornamentation has replaced richness and 
purity of line. The same situation exists, alas! in poetry: 


On accumule images sur images, hyperboles sur hyperboles, périphrases sur 
périphrases; on jongle avec les mots, on saute a travers des cercles de périodes, 
on danse sur la corde roide des alexandrins, on porte a bras tendus cent kilos 
d’épithétes, et l’on fait le saut périlleux par-dessus le dénoiment. De but, il 
n’y en a pas; de pensée, il n’y en a pas; de foi, de croyance, de mission, d’amour 


4 Published in Revue de Paris, somewhat abbreviated, Feb. 1, 1855. The 
book is listed in the Bébliographie dc la France under date of March 31, 1855. 
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iln’y ena pas. Le plus fort est celui qui a le plus de mots a son service; on polit 
les phrases, on fait battre des antithéses, on surveille les enjambements; on 
parle pour ne rien dire. Ov sont donc les écrivains? Je ne vois que des virtuoses. 

Du Camp seeks a reason for this deplorable literary decline. 
He comes to the conclusion that literature itself is to blame, that 
it has been failing in courage, for instead of marching forward 
like a bold pioneer, it has turned backward. 

Tout marche, tout grandit, tout s’augmente autour de nous cependant. La 
science fait des prodiges, l’industrie accomplit des miracles, et nous restons 
impassibles, insensibles, méprisables, grattant les cordes fausses de nos lyres, 
fermant les yeux pour ne pas voir, ou nous obstinant a regarder vers un passé 
que rien ne doit nous faire regretter. On découvre la vapeur, nous chantons 
Vénus, fille de l’onde amére: on découvre l’électricité, nous chantons Bacchus, 
ami de la grappe vermeille. C’est absurde. 

It is impossible for the reader not to understand the allusions. 
Du Camp is very obviously aiming his shafts at those who 
profess the theory of l’Art pour l’Art. He is in particular at- 
tempting to ridicule Leconte de Lisle who had just been singing 
of classical antiquity.”* He is attacking his former colleague, 
Théophile Gautier, whose Emaux et Camées had appeared but 
two years before, and whose recent departure from the Revue 
de Paris was perhaps rankling in Du Camp’s breast. 

The author continues his frontal assault in the paragraphs 
that follow. Let us see, he exclaims, exactly what our literary 
activity is at this moment of the nineteenth century. The sub- 
ject of the last poetic concours was the Acropole d’ Athénes. 
Similarly in sculpture, the last title suggested by the Académie 
des Beaux-Arts for a competition was Hector et Astyanax. And 
yet this is a century that has identified many planets and con- 
stellations, that has utilized steam with marvelous results, that 
has discovered electricity, gas, chloroform, and photography. 
A thousand admirable inventions, a thousand miracles permit 
man to live infinitely better than before. We approach the era 
to aerial navigation. In spite of that, we concern ourselves with 
the Trojan war! In Shakesperian language, ‘‘What’s Hecuba 
to us, or we to Hecuba?” 

We have listened to Saint-Simon, Fourier, and Owen; we 
live in the midst of social changes which will affect the face of 


2 For a discussion of this point, see M. A. Leblond, Leconte de Lisle, pp. 336-7. 
13 Du Camp uses the word féeries; cf. the title of Cormenin’s article. 
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the world; we see young America contributing gloriously to the 
new civilization; and we waste our time making commentaries 
of bad translations of Plato, we write tragedies on Ulysses, we 
evoke in our verse all the dead gods of Olympus. “Cela est 
insensé! cela est fou! cela est impie!”’ 

Turning" from the negative, destructive part of the Préface, 
let us examine Du Camp’s positive, constructive program. In 
spite of his initial pessimism, he expresses his belief that a re- 
naissance is at hand, and that another world will be born in 
which, he prophesies, the function of literature will be twofold. 
On the one hand, it will have to act as the interpreter of science; 
on the other, it will have to guide and direct industry. 

Scientific poetry is encouraged by Maxime Du Camp. Briefly 
stated, his concrete suggestion is that Humboldt’s Cosmos be 
turned over to a poet to be built into a monumental poem of 
science. But, beside the glories of science and parallel to them, 
the industrial movement is being developed with splendor and 
magnitude. This movement, thus far completely utilitarian, 
covering the whole world with a network of railroads, building 
vast factories, seeking to give to every individual a certain 
amount of comfort and ease, needs to be directed. It is for 
literature to assume the task of leadership. Like science, industry 
has splendors which deserve to be recounted. Its unceasing 
efforts, its constantly fruitful creations, its gropings, its long 
meditations, its rivalries,—all these are worthy of being told. 
We have sung of the forges of Vulcan. Why, pray, should we 
not sing of the forges of Indret or Le Creusot? Hereupon, 
Maxime Du Camp appropriately evokes a dramatic factory 
scene: 

La salle est énorme; de larges feux l’éclairent au milieu desquels passent des 
hommes demi-nus, noirs en sueur, actifs, musculeux et superbes comme des 
cariatides de Puget. Sur une enclume plus large qu’un plateau de montagne, 
une masse énorme, rouge, flamboyante est placée et crépite encore. Au-dessus 
d’elle s’éléve et s’abaisse un marteau gigantesque, d’un poids incompréhensible, 
et mf par une machine a vapeur. Vingt hommes robustes, attentifs, poussent 


4 T omit here a lengthy diatribe aguinst the Academy. It does not directly 
concern us. 
18 Cf. Gautier, Emaux et Camées, A L. Sextius: 
errs: et Vulcain, plein d’ardeur 
Souffle ses forges rougissantes. 
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peu a peu, lentement le bloc enflammé sous le bélier qui le forge. Ils regardent 
tous le mattre-forgeron qui ne parle pas et qui, debout, le bras levé, la main 
tendue, fait un geste que comprennent ses intelligents ouvriers. Nul ne dit 
mot; l’angoisse serre les coeurs car un faux mouvement, un signe mal interprété 
peut faire voler en éclats le colosse de fer rouge qui pése peut-étre quarante 
mille livres. On n’entend rien que la roue qui chante en battant la riviére, que 
les coups profonds du marteau et le sifflement aigu de sa chute. C’est une ba- 
taille aussi que ces luttes contre des obstacles semblables vaincus a force de 
travail et d’audace. II y a péril de vie, mais, si l’on meurt, on est certain, du 
moins, que c’est pour la bonne cause. 


The conclusion to be drawn from the above drama is that 
such a scene of sweltering human effort, of mighty and awe- 
inspiring machinery, offers surely as good poetic material as 
the forges of Vulcan with their one-eyed cyclops, that it is un- 
doubtedly as poetic as the ‘‘fers de lance, les casques, les bou- 
cliers, les foudres et autres vieilleries inutiles qu’on tapait a 
coups de merlin chez |’époux chagrin de la blonde Vénus. N’en 
déplaise 4 ceux qui regrettent l’antiquité pour prouver qu’ils 
ont appris le grec au collége.” Not that Du Camp rejects 
classical antiquity. On the contrary, he heartily approves the 
study of the classics. In at least one respect we should do well 
to imitate the Greek and Latin authors: ‘‘Les poétes antiques 
parlaient de leur temps . . . en cela, imitons-les, et parlons 
du nétre.” It is the old, eternal question of the Ancients and 
the Moderns. 

His supply of arguments apparently exhausted, Maxime Du 
Camp closes his preface with a restatement of the aim and 
purpose of literature: 


Trois grands mouvements, le mouvement humanitaire, le mouvement scienti- 
fique et le mouvement industriel se complétant et s’entraidant l’un l’autre, 
emportent, comme un triple courant notre époque vers une rénovation certaine. 
Qu’il (l’art littéraire) s’y méle hardiment, qu’il se baigne sans crainte dans les 
eaux fécondes de ces fleuves de régénération, il y trouvera des forces qu’il ne 
soupconne pas et des vigueurs a soulever le monde. Qu’il les dirige, qu’il les 
calme ou les excite selon qu’il en sera besoin, qu’il marche avec eux, ou sinon 
ils ne l’attendront pas et le laisseront loin d’eux, mourant de faiblesse et d’in- 
anition. 

Un dernier mot: les poétes antiques, tourmentés déja par les regrets du passé, 
ont placé l’Age d’or derriére nous, aux premiers temps de la terre. Ils se sont 
trompés, j’en jure par l’éternel progrés, l’4ge d’or est devant nous! II est trop 
loin encore pour que nous puissions l’atteindre dans notre existence actuelle, 
mais nous pouvons du moins travailler 4 défricher la route qui méne vers les 
beaux pays de l’avenir; c’est plus que notre devoir, c’est notre mission! 
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It is evident that for Maxime Du Camp the poetic utilization 
of industry is to be accomplished in two ways. The pictorial 
qualities, —the flaming forges, the toiling workmen, the mighty 
and intricate machines, the impression of confusion,—are to 
furnish the material for poems of dramatic intensity. Du 
Camp’s enthusiastic picture of a factory scene would thus be 
tuined into effective alexandrines. Or, on the other hand, the 
philosophical significance is to be emphasized. Thus the idea 
of progress would once again be enrolled among the poetic 
themes. 

The humanitarian aspects of the problem are left practically 
untouched by Du Camp. When he does refer to them, he evi- 
dently has in mind only semi-socialistic theories. The condition 
of the working classes that had moved other poets (Auguste 
Barbier, for example) so deeply, their misery, their stunted 
lives, seem to appeal comparatively little to Du Camp. 

The theories of the preface are by all odds the most important 
part of Les Chants Modernes. The poems that follow are not, 
however, without interest. Maxime Du Camp did not content 
himself with presenting theories; he also attempted to put them 
into effect. The Chants de la Matiére'* include poems on La 
Locomotive, La Vapeur, La Bobine. Without entering on an 
extensive study of these poems, we may say briefly that while 
they fulfill in gene-al the requirements of the preface, they do 
fall short in some respects. The idea of progress is, indeed, 
emphasized throughout the various compositions, but, on the 
other hand, the translation of the pictorial qualities of industry 
into successful verse is not as thoroughly developed as one 
might expect. Again, a difference between theory and execution 
is manifest in the treatment of the humanitarian motif. The 
preface had concerned itself but little with humane working and 
living conditions for the proletariat. The poems give greater 
prominence to these problems, but adopt, in contrast to writers 
such as Barbier and Hugo," a generally optimistic tone. 


48 The volume of poetry is divided into three parts: the first, to which the 
author has given no collective title; then, the Chants de la Matiére; finally, the 
Chants d’ Amour. 


17 Cf. Melancholia, in Les Contemplations. 
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Limiting ourselves to La Bobine, perhaps the most effective 
of the Chants de la Matieére, let us examine the opening stanzas. 
A mill scene is presented: 


Comme les Elphes de Norvége 
Qui toujours valsent sur la neige, 
Fuyant l’esprit qui les poursuit, 
Je tourne! je tourne! je tourne! 
Jamais en paix je ne séjourne! 
Je tourne le jour et la nuit! 


Prés de moi travaillent les cardes, 
Infatigables et criardes, 

Qui mordent de leurs dents d’acier 
Les flocons de laine salie, 

Et la rendent blanche et polie 
Comme les neiges d’un glacier. 


Notre ouvrier chante a tue-téte; 

La carde crie et fait tempéte, 

Moi, je bruis sur mon rouleau; 

Notre chariot grince et roule, 

Et la roue ainsi qu’une houle, 

Mugit en faisant jaillir l’eau. 
A very evident attempt is made in these lines to represent the 
whirl and velocity of the machinery. The author has also striven 
to render in words the ear-splitting noise of such an establish- 
ment. His choice of words indica‘es a desire for vividness and 
precision. Yet in spite of these praiseworthy characteristics, 
the passage fails of effect. The description is so far from being 
brutally realistic that it is almost polite. And therein lies the 
error. For, to be successful, the description of such a scene must 
produce on the mind of the reader the same impression that the 
actual vision would produce on his senses. A superficial com- 
parison of these lines with those of the preface wherein a foundry- 
scene is depicted will suffice to prove our contention. 

When it becomes necessary to draw a conclusion from the 
foregoing examination of Les Chants Modernes, one fact stands 
out very clearly. Maxime Du Camp suggested nothing funda- 
mentally new. In fact, he advanced but little beyond the point 
achieved by Kauffmann. And yet, Du Camp’s book was in- 
stantly recognized and widely discussed, while the former’s 
article attracted little or no attention. The reason is plain. 
First of all, Du Camp had treated the problem from an essen- 
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tially literary point of view. Kauffmann’s article was that of a 
man more interested in industry than in literature. In the second 
place, Du Camp had done more than theorize; he had written 
poems intended to carry out the program and fulfill the proph- 
ecies of the preface, compositions that drew their inspiration 
from industry. Theory is all too infrequently accompanied by 
execution. In the rare cases where theory is translated into 
reality, interest is infallibly aroused. Then, the author’s bitter 
attack on the Academy—which we did not feel called upon to 
discuss—provoked a great deal of comment. Whatever its 
merits, it was an excellent bit of advertising for the manifesto. 
Furthermore, whereas Kauffmann was comparatively unknown, 
Du Camp occupied a position of considerable prominence in 
the world of art and letters. Finally, his book had been heralded 
in advance and was awaited with interest. The result was that 
its appearance caused something of a sensation. 

What was to be the attitude of the critics toward this book 
that demanded a specific renovation of French poetry? Just as 
Madame de Staél at the beginning of the century had attacked 
the then existing subservience to classical tradition, so now 
Maxime Du Camp was urging French poets to abandon the 
old for the new, to be part of their own generation, and to 
celebrate the glories of contemporary. civilization. What was 
to be the answer of men steeped in the conventional literary 
traditions? This question must now occupy our attention. 

A shout of protest, even anger, arose from a considerable 
portion of the literary public. Poets, novelists, and critics 
joined in denouncing these radical theories. Some, though 
hostile, gave the manifesto serious consideration. Others were 
less respectful in their opposition and resorted to ridicule. On 
the other hand, a number of critics supported whole-heartedly 
the new conception of poetry. 

A thoroughly scornful attitude was assumed by Maxime Du 
Camp’s soon-to-be-famous friend, Gustave Flaubert. Not that 
the great novelist deigned to contribute a formal article on the 
subject. In fact, it is from Du Camp that we learn that Flaubert 
said to him: 

Prends garde, tu es sur une pente! . . . Dans la préface des Chant Mo- 
dernes, tu as débité un tas de sornettes passablement déshonorantes, tu as 
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célébré l’industrie et chanté la vapeur, ce qui est idiot et par trop Saint- 
Simonien."* 

This unfavorable attitude is corroborated by a letter written 
to Louis Bouilhet. Attacking the writers connected with La 
Revue de Paris, Flaubert says: ‘Si tu suis un peu attentivement 
leur manceuvre, tu verras qu’ils naviguent vers le vieux socialisme 
de 1833, national pur. Haine de L’art pour l’art, déclamation 
contre la Forme. Du Camp tonnait l’autre jour contre H. Heine 
et surtout les Schlegel, ces péres du romantisme qu’il appelait 
des réactionnaires.””!* He then accuses the group of opportunism, 
pure and simple: “Quand on ne peut pas entrainer la société 
derriére soi, on se met 4 sa remorque . . c’est un moyen d’a- 
vancer . . On est servi par les passions du jour et par la sym- 
pathie des envieux . . . Arséne Houssaye a profité de la manie 
moyen Age, comme Mme Beecher-Stowe a exploité la manie 
égalitaire. Notre ami Maxime, lui, profite des chemins de fer, 
de la rage industrielle, etc.’ 

Flaubert was, of course, attached by inclination to the op- 
posite party. He disapproved violently of the materialistic 
tendencies of the time. In the same letter to Bouilhet he wrote: 
“Je sens contre la bétise de mon époque des flots de haine qui 
m’étouflent.” 

From a literary point of view his attitude is easily explicable. 
His “‘esthétique” was well defined and vigorously adhered to. 
As early as 1846 he had written to a friend: “I' n’y a pas de 
belles pensées sans belles formes et réciproquement . . . Sup- 
poser une idée qui n’ait pas de forme, c’est impossible, de méme 
qu’une forme n’exprime pas une idée.’”® In 1857 he expresses 
himself in much the same fashion: ‘‘Vous me dites que je fais 
trop d’attention 4 la forme. Hélas! c’est comme le corps et 
l’4me, la forme et l’idée; pour moi, c’est tout un et je ne sais 
pas ce qu’est l’un sans l’autre.’”° His niece, in the preface of 


18 Souvenirs littéraires, 11,417. It seems to us possible that the preface of the 
Chants Modernes may have caused the slackening of the ties of affection that 
had hitherto bound Du Camp and Flaubert. Even if one assumes that the 
cause was rather Du Camp’s frank and probably tactless criticism of the first 
Tentation de Saint-Antoine, one may still admit the preface as a contributory 
factor. 

19 Correspondance, III, 18; letter written in May 1855. Charpentier edition 

Quoted by T. Mustoxidi: Histoire de Esthétique francaise, p. 170. 
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the Correspondance, tells us that Flaubert, “jugeait qu’aucun 
livre n’est dangereux, s’il est bien écrit; cette opinion venait 
chez lui de l’union intime qu’il faisait du fond et de la forme, 
quelque chose de bien écrit ne pouvant pas étre mal pensé, 
congu bassement.’’”® Evidently one who professed these prin- 
ciples could not think very highly of a book that not only 
decried excessive attention to form but in addition upheld the 
doctrine of the social utility of poetry. 

A similar impatience is manifest in the attitude of Gustave 
Planche. His discussion of the preface is most superficial, for 
it hardly goes beyond the stage of rather elephantine ridicule. 
Sarcastically he observes: “L’hélice a désormais droit de bour- 
geoisie dans le domaine poétique: Jacquard”! passe au rang des 
demi-dieux; c’est un événement qui n’est pas 4 négliger .. . 
M. Du Camp nous explique trés clairement comment la science 
peut devenir vassale de la poésie. Mon Dieu, rien n’est plus 
simple, un enfant aurait trouvé cela: le génie s’est toujours 
rapproché de l’enfance par son ingénuité. II s’agit de mettre 
en vers le Cosmos d’ Alexandre de Humboldt.” When he reaches 
the Chants de la Matiére, Planche’s procedure is the same. He 
seizes with avidity the Sac d’Argent and pulverizes it with the 
mill-stone of his scorn. 

Planche sees in Du Camp’s preface the opening shot of a cam- 
paign. He'says: “On sent qu’il ne parle pas en son nom seulement 
mais au nom d’une armée frémissante, qui n’a pas encore tiré 
lépée, et qui demande 4 grands cris le combat . . . Cette 
préface vantée d’avance par des amis complaisans comme un 
prodige de hardiesse, n’est tout bonnement qu’une parodie de 
la préface de Cromwell. J’ai dit parodie, je n’ai donc pas besoin 
d’ajouter que c’est le méme amour du paradoxe, sans la verve 
et loriginalité du modéle.”’ It is interesting to find this con- 
temporary suggestion that the preface represented a definite 
attempt to found a poetic school. 

A sharp statement, contemptuous by its very brevity, came 
from the pen of Leconte de Lisle. He had doubtless felt himself 
to be the object of Du Camp’s remarks concerning contemporary 


21 J. M. Jacquard, 1752-1824, inventor of famous loom. 
2 Revue des Deux Mondes, May 15, 1855. 
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tributes to Venus.” He, therefore, hastened to insert a reply 
in the preface of his new volume, Poémes et Poésies:* 

. ... j’ai beau tendre l’oreille aux premiers chants de la poésie humaine, les 
seuls qui méritent d’étre écoutés, je les entends 4 peine, grace aux clameurs 
barbares du Pandémonium industriel . . . Les hymnes et les odes inspirées 
par la vapeur et la télégraphie électrique m’émeuvent médiocrement, et toutes 
ces périphrases didactiques, n’ayant rien de commun avec I|’art, me démontre- 
raient plutét que les poétes deviennent d’heure en heure plus inutiles aux 
sociétés modernes. 


This is exactly the sort of reaction one might expect from the 
author of Hypatie. 

Now these statements of Flaubert, Leconte de Lisle, and 
Planche are hardly arguments. Les Chants Modernes were 
really worthy of more serious discussion. Let us, therefore, 
consider some of the reasons that were placed in opposition to 
the theories advanced by Maxime Du Camp. Perhaps the most 
obvious criticism was that of Sainte-Beuve. In his review of 
the book,* he suggested that this “‘new” theory was by no 
means new, that there had been in the eighteenth century 
poets who went to science and utilitarian objects for their ma- 
terial in the hope of rejuvenating their art. Furthermore, he 
added: ‘‘ce renouvellement, qui n’est que de surface, est bient6t 
usé.” Sainte-Beuve forgot, however, two important points. 
First, Du Camp. was introducing into poetry an element almost ° 
unknown to Deiille: that is to say, mechanical power. This, in 
itself, marks a profound difference between the productions of 
the two men. Secondly, while Delille’s poetry was entirely 
and indefatigably didactic and descriptive, Du Camp intended 
that the poetry of industry should be also utilitarian. 

It is rather surprising, indeed, that Sainte-Beuve’s attitude 
was not more sympathetic. He believed quite definitely in 
scientific progress. In 1851 he had said: “‘If we go beyond the 
ephemeral triflings of present literature, which cumber up the 
front of the stage and obstruct one’s gaze, there is in this age a 
great and powerful movement in every direction, in every 
science. At every point men are at work—in physics, chemistry, 


See M. A. Leblond, Leconte de Lisle, pp. 336-7. 

% Published in 1855. 

% TL’ Athenaeum Frangais, July 28, 1855. Reprinted in Causeries du Lundi, 
vol. XIT. 
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zoology, botany, in all branches of natural history, in historical 
and philosophical criticism, in oriental studies, in archaeology 
everything is being gradually transformed, and the day when 
the century takes the trouble to draw its conclusion, you will 
see that it is at a hundred leagues, a thousand leagues, from 
its point of departure.’’* To be sure, Sainte-Beuve did sym- 
pathize with Du Camp in one essential respect, for he agreed 
that “l’artiste doit étre de son temps, doit porter dans son ceuvre 
le caractére de son temps: a ce prix la vie est durable, comme le 
succés.”’” The coolness of his article is probably to be attributed 
to the poverty of inspiration and flabbiness of expression of 
the Chants de la Matiére. With the best will in the world, he 
could not praise the artistically ineffective. 

An interesting comment on the idea of progress was made at 
this time by Baudelaire. But a few years before he had wel- 
comed enthusiastically Pierre Dupont’s Le Chant des Ouvriers.?" 
By 1852 he had suffered a change of heart. His article on Edgar 
Allan Poe protested against the use of humanitarian or utilitarian 
motifs in poetry.2* The year 1855 witnessed another modifica- 
tion. While not aimed directly at Du Camp, Baudelaire’s 
discussion of progress was so timed that we may well discuss 
it here. His opinion is briefly that, in the first place, one ought 
not to confound progress in the intellectual world with progress 
in the material world; and, secondly, that there is no guarantee 
of progress in the future, particularly in the realm of art and 
literature. 

Transportée dans l’ordre de l’imagination, l’idée du progrés . . . se dresse avec 
une absurdité gigantesque, une grotesquerie qui monte jusqu’a l’épouvantable. 
La thése n’est plus soutenable . . . Dans l’ordre poétique et artistique, tout 
révélateur a rarement un précurseur. Toute floraison est spontanée, indivi- 
duelle . . . L’artiste ne reléve que de lui-méme. I] ne promet aux siécles 4 venir 
que ses propres ceuvres. I] ne cautionne que lui-méme. II] meurt sans enfants.”* 

In so far as Baudelaire is allying himself with the theory of 

VArt pour l’ Art, he is inevitably in opposition to the program 


%6 Portraits littéraires, III, 549 (1864). The original edition of this volume was 
published in 1851 as Derniers Portraits. The above translation is taken from 
1. Babbitt, The Masters of Modern Franch Criticism, pp. 134-5. 

27 See Baudelaire’s Notice sur Pierre Dupont: “Quand j’entendis cet admirable 
cri de douleur et de mélancolie, je fus ébloui et attendri”’ etc. 

28 Revue de Paris, March 1852. 

See Curiosités Esthétiques, Exposition Universelle de 1855, p. 211. 
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of Du Camp and his followers. The latter would undoubtedly, 
however, have agreed with the above statement. They wanted 
progress, including material progress, to provide poetic inspira- 
tion. But they were not seeking to apply the theory of perfect- 
ibility to art and literature. 

We now reach the critics who begin seriously to grapple with 
the problem. All of them, with some individual differences, 
raise the general question of whether industry and machinery 
can belong to the realm of the ideal and therefore be treated 
in poetry, or whether these things are inevitably materialistic 
and hence to be discarded by the poets. Their articles present 
a thoughtful, serious consideration of the points at issue and 
we shall, therefore, study them in some detail. 

Victor de Laprade is the first to be considered. Although he 
had contributed a poem to the Concours of 1845 on the discovery 
of steam, Laprade had continuously modified his attitude.*® 
He now takes a definitely determined stand and in an article 
publised in Le Correspondant he makes an uncomprising attack 
on the conception of industrial poetry. It is fair to assume that 
he was spurred on in part by the Chants Modernes: he certainly 
must have known the volume. The immediate cause of his 
wrath, however, was a composition entitled L’Exposition®: by 
his friend, Charles Alexandre. An excessively riediocre poem, 
it could not fail to provoke a hostile reaction on the part of 
Laprade. The following verses are a fair sample of the whole: 


Ils ne souffriront plus, les vieux doigts des aieuls, 
Les fileuses de fer sans repos, toutes seules, 
Les laisseront prier pour leurs petits enfants; 
Et trouvant leurs corps chauds sous la laine et la toile, 
Les méres béniront en priant vers l’étoile, 
Les métiers triomphants. 


On December 21, 1855 Laprade wrote a letter to Alexandre in 
_ which he expressed himself in the following terms: 


4 
Au moment od vous écriviez peut-étre votre piéce inspirée par les splendeurs 
de l’exposition, je faisais refuser par la Revue des Deux Mondes, comme trop 


See Les Taureaux, Revue des Deux Mondes, Oct. 15, 1853. Consider also 
the fact that Laprade changed the title of L’Age Nouveau to Utopie when 
publishing it in the 1855 edition of Les Symphonies. 

®% Published in La Revue, Nov. 1, 1855. 
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violemment hostile |’industrie,** un article de. prose intitulé précisément la 
Poésie et ’ Industrie . . . Toutes les choses dont l’Exposition témoigne et qui 
vous semblent un commencement et une jeunesse, je les vois comme une fin 
et une caducité. J’attache comme vous une grande importance a ce fait des 
expositions, mais en sens inverse . . . l’industrie, ce n’est pas ]’affranchisse- 
ment, mais la servitude. 

Apart from Laprade’s own temperament, Du Camp and 
Alexandre may be considered as chiefly responsible for the article 
which appeared shortly after under the title of “La Poésie et 
l’Industrie.* The author proclaims that there are three poetic 
orders: God, Man, and Nature. If poetry omits a single one of 
these great realities, it is and must be incomplete. True poetry 
takes into consideration all three elements and knows how to 
subordinate them to each other. Now, industry, in spite of 
its size and pretensions, is nothing more than a mere detail 
in the order of human things and in the realm of ideas. Further- 
more, it is nothing new even as a poetic conception. Homer 
depicted vividly the industry of his day. Yet he never thought 
of choosing the plow, the anvil, or the potter’s wheel as the 
subject of an epic. He considered the anger of Achilles far su- 
perior in interest to the forge of Vulcan.® 

It is to be noted, says Laprade, that as one approaches the 
era of the sovereign reign of machinery, one sees the poets 
turn more and more away from any acceptance of the ideals of 
beauty that, according to some, ought to be the principal source 
of their inspiration. Must one conclude that all the poets of 
the world have gradually lost their poetic sense, or rather that 
industry has lost poetic quality through the introduction of 
mechanical power and its consequent enormous growth? This 
leads Laprade to the question of whether modern industry 
can, by nature, be artistic. For the solution of the problem he 
lays down five principles: 

1. Any mechanical apparatus which does not leave to man the largest place 


and most prominent réle in the scene depicted by the artist is irreconcilable 
with art in general and with the necessary laws of the beautiful. 


32 This refusal of the R. D. M. is significant of the importance that industry 
was assuming. 

* Extract from letter quoted by E. Biré: Victor de Laprade, p. 205. 

Le Corres pondant, 1856, p. 34. 

* It is impossible not to see here a reference to the Chants Modernes. 
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2. Any object must have simplicity and elegance of line in order to be 
artistically reproduced either in painting or in sculpture. 

3. Objects whose dimensions are out of all proportionate relation with those 
of the human body are incompatible with art. 

4. Any instrument whose power is out of proportion to that of the human 
body cannot become the object of a work of art. 

5. The qualities of solidity and permanence are essential to a work of art. 


On the basis of these principles, Laprade concludes that modern 
industry is subversive of painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
as soon as it attempts to subordinate them to itself and to im- 
pose upon them its various functions as themes of works of art. 
As for poetry, he adds: “La poésie est, sans doute, un autre 
ordre que celui des arts; mais bien des principes leur sont com- 
muns, et ce sont ces principes, également applicables 4 la pein- 
ture de la beauté extérieure et 4 l’expression du beau moral, 
qu’il serait nécessaire de consigner ici.” 

Laprade then faces the problem of whether industry has 
embellished the moral world. His answer is vigorously negative. 
Industry, by its uniformity and automatism, inspires the worker 
himself with tedium and disgust. Mechanical power, indeed, 
has done actual injury to humanity, for man, far from dominat- 
ing the machine, becomes its slave. The writer’s conclusion 
is plain: 

La poésie restera la poésie, c’est-A-dire une ceuvre morale, |’industrie restera 
lVindustrie, c’est-A-dire une ceuvre matérielle . . . Elle peut devenir dans le 
monde tout ce que la force matérielle y devient de plus éminent, une royauté, 


une idole, tout excepté une poésie. Que les poétes le sachent donc, et ne 
perdent pas de temps a expérimenter dans cette voie leur antique domaine. 


Such is the rebuke addressed by Laprade to those of his con- 
temporaries who sought in an alliance of industry and poetry 
a desirable renaissance. 

An equally thoughtful criticism is that of Ernest Renan. 
His article, entitled “La Poésie de |’Exposition,’’® is in every 
respect worthy of examination. His first concern is to establish 
the fact that man is not satisfied by the mere satisfaction of his 
material needs. There is something superior to his physical 
desires. An ideal has always been necessary to stimulate his 
soul. Finally, men have sought to find an ideal in the various 


* Journal des Débats, Nov. 27, 1855. 
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manifestations of life and have expressed it with poetic and 
artistic symbols. And now 


Pour la premiére fois, notre siécle a convoqué de grandes multitudes sans leur 
proposer un but idéa]. Aux jeux antiques, aux pélerinages, aux tournois, aux 
jubilés ont succédé des comices industriels. Deux fois l’Europe s’est dérangée 
pour voir des marchandises étalées et comparer des produits matériels, et, au 
retour de ces pélerinages d’un genre nouveau, personne ne s’est plaint que quelque 
chose lui manquat. 


A clear indication of decadence is to be seen in such a state of 
affairs. Renan ironically recalls the prophecy of Fourier that 
some day, instead of meeting in battle, rival nations would 
dispute the respective excellence of their cake. He adds: 
“Sans doute, ce grand progrés n’est pas encore pleinement 
accompli. Mais bien des pas ont été faits en ce sens: il y a 
quelques jours, les plus fortes tétes de l’Europe étaient occupées 
4 décider quelle nation fabrique le mieux la soie ou le coton.” 

The author utters a warning, drawn from history, that the 
progress of industry is in no way connected with the develop- 
ment of art and poetry. Consider, for example, the fifth century 
B. C. in Greece and the Renaissance in Italy: 


Si nous étudions de prés ces deux grands morrents, nous verrons qu’a 
cété d’un sentiment du beau merveilleusement développé il y avait absence 
presque complete de soin pour tout ce qui tient au bien-étre et aux commodités 
de la vie. 


On the other hand, China, long before the other nations, pos- 
sessed highly developed processes of industry. And China has 
nothing that deserves the name of art. The conclusion is, there- 
fore, that the progress of industry is in no way parallel to the 
progress of the arts. 

Renan freely admits that material progress in elevating the 
level of the lower classes and in bringing peoples closer together, 
serves a moral, even a religious end. The error is not in pro- 
claiming industry good and useful, but in exalting it beyond 
measure. When men go so far as to consider that the great 
industrial development of the century represents a revolution in 
the human mind, they are simply taking the “‘accessoire de la 
civilisation pour le principal.” maysy 

One must not be astonished, the author states in conclusion, 
if this industrial jubilee has produced nothing in the realm of 
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the intellect. It is a dazzling spectacle for the eyes, an instructive 
study for the practical man of affairs, but it offers little material 
for thought or speculation. 

Renan, of course, had suffered great disillusionment from the 
events of 1848-1852. “‘Le coup d’état,”’ he says, “acheva de me 
rattacher 4 la Revue des Deux Mondes et au Journal des Débats 
en me dégofitant du peuple que j’avais vu, le 2 décembre, ac- 
cueillir d’un air narquois les signes de deuil des bons citoyens.’’” 
Then it was that,abandoning all hope for the success of his ideals, 
he devoted himself to scientific research and philosophic specula- 
tion. By intellect and experience, he was clearly more attracted 
to the group of which Leconte de Lisle was an illustrious 
representative than to the young cénacle headed by Maxime 
Du Camp. Certainly he was in no mood to welcome the idea 
of utilizing French poetry for the glorification of mechanical 
progress. 

A somewhat similar protest against the invasion of the moral 
world by le Machinisme was made by Edmond Texier.** Al- 
though he admits the possibility of machinery entering a purely 
descriptive poem, he bluntly refuses any further concession. 
“La vue d’une machine,” he says, “‘intéresse parce qu'on pense 
a son utilité; elle ne passionne pas.”’ Consequently, the poet, 
above all, must remain aloof from industry, for he is mainly 
inspired by emotions, and not by material interests. Texier 
fears, moreover, that scientific and industrial progress con- 
stitutes a serious menace to all art: 


. ... en face des progrés nouveaux, j’ai quelque doute sur la longévité de l’art 
tel que nous le comprenons aujourd’hui. L’auteur des Chants Modernes réve 
le mariage de la science et de la poésie; et moi, je lui réponds comme le mattre: 
Ceci tuera cela. 


Whereupon, Texier closes his article with a word of praise for 
Du Camp’s honest endeavor to carry out his program in the 


Chants de la Matiére. 


Auguste Lacaussade® likewise admired Du Camp’s good in- 
tentions. Admitting his sincerity and deep conviction, he 


37 See preface of L’Avenir de la Science, 1890. 

38 Le Siécle, May 18, 1855. 

39 Revue Contemporaine, June 15, 1855; De la Poésie Utilitaire et d’une poétique 
nouvelle. 
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says: “Il faut le reconnaitre, dans ces lignes il y a de la jeunesse 
et de la conviction, des critiques portant juste, une ferveur 
émue, une intelligence passionnée des choses de l’art.”” The 
validity of Du Camp’s assertions and arguments cannot, how- 
ever, be so easily conceded. First of all, Lacaussade recalls 
quite pertinently that the Academy, attacked by Du Camp for 
being too bound up with the past, has as recently as 1845 
opened a concours on the subject of the discovery of steam. 
After this salutary correction of detail, the critic passes to a 
consideration of general ideas. He says: 


La Science, dans ses résultats extériurs, l’industrie dans ses plus riches mani- 
festations, ne sont que les effets d’une méme cause supréme, inspirant et do- 
minant l’activité humaine; c’est 4 cette cause que la poésie doit incessamment 
remonter pour trouver la vie dont elle anime ses créations. 


It is the same distinction between the spiritual and the material 
that we have met before, with the pitiless relegation of industry 
to the realm of the material. 

Lacaussade’s criticism of the Chants de la Matiére is succinct 
and, though severe, accurate: 


« . « « ils me font l’effet d’amplifications en vers sur des sujets donnés, de théses 
rimées a |’appui d'un nouveau systéme sur I’art. L’inspiration ne jaillit pas 
du fonds méme des choses, et rythme et rimes n’y peuvent rien. L’auteur aura 
voulu justifier sa théorie par des exemples, et il n’aura réussi qu’a trahir ]’im- 
puissance de ses bonnes intentions. . . on sent partout dans les Chants de la 
Matiére absence d’inspiration réelle. 

It might, perhaps, be possible to interpret these words as mean- 
ing that Lacaussade, while condemning the poverty of Du 
Camp’s poetic vein, does not consider the realization of Du 
Camp’s program an utter impossibility, that he believes a good 
poet truly inspired might produce something artistically valid. 
The general tone of his article, however, seems to be against 
such a conclusion. 

A much more timid discussion of the problem is met with in 
the article of Armand de Pontmartin.*® At first, he places him- 
self beside Renan, Laprade, and Lacaussade. To his mind, the 
most probable consequence of the industrial achievements is 
to cause a reaction away from industry, to make people seek 


“See Derniéres Causeries Littéraires, 1862, 2nd edition. The article on Du 
Camp was undoubtedly written in 185~ or 1856. 
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a spiritual refuge in the old idealism, in the old conception of 
poetry that has existed for so many years. But then, as he 
reflects on the matter, Pontmartin is inclined to admit that there 
is an element of truth in Du Camp’s manifesto: 


. une petite dose de vérité 4 extraire d’une dose plus forte d’illusions ou 
amin, Il est trés vrai que la poésie moderne peut et doit chercher des ta- 
bleaux, des images et méme des inspirations nouvelles dans ces nouveaux dé- 
veloppements de la puissance humaine appliquée aux forces de la nature et de 
la matiére. 


Pontmartin has made here a damaging admission, so damaging, 
indeed, that it undermines his earlier attempt to remain ortho- 
dox. Another passage, immediately following, is even more 
damning: 

Sans s’y compromettre par une alliance trop étroite et trop onéreuse, elle (la 
poésie) ne saurait rester insensible 4 ces grands et émouvants spectacles, et la 
faculté de vibration qu’elle posséde doit étre mise en jeu par les pathétiques 
récits de l’histoire, les catastrophes contemporaines, les beautés du paysage 


ou les luttes de la conscience et du coeur. L’essentiel est qu’elle y arrive en 
souveraine. 


Maxime Du Camp inight well have written these lines himself. 

More courageous defenders of the new poetry than Armand 
de Pontmartin soon appeared oa the battlefield. Although thay 
found themselves arrayed against the great literary geniuses 
of the period, they nevertheless supported with spirit the ideals 
to which Maxime Du Camp had given expression. They were 
perhaps fortified in their position by Sainte-Beuve’s judgment 
that “l’artiste doit étre de son temps.”’ On this point the de- 
fenders of Du Camp unite. Furthermore, they resent the as- 
sertion that industry is essentially materialistic, that poetic 
treatment of the struggles and achievements of industry cannot 
satisfy the idealistic aspirations of man. 

Louis Ulbach, one of the editors of the Revue de Paris, illus- 
trates this double-sided resistance. In his review of Gustave 
Claudin’s L’Exposition @ vol d’oiseau,“’ Ulbach takes the op- 
portunity of asserting his allegiance to the progressive movement 
in the world of art and letters, and of defending Les Chants 
Modernes. He exclaims: 


“ Revue de Paris, Dec. 1, 1855. 
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. .. il y a mauvaise foi a prétendre qu’en voulant chanter le travail et les 
machines on déplace les sources et l’on méconnait les inspirations les plus 
généreuses et les plus universelles, l’amour, la haine, les passions en un mot. 

Les machines ne sont pas l’anéantissement du sentiment: elles en sont une 
expression. I] n’y a pas la de paradoxe. Notre siécle a autant d’imagination 
que les siécles les plus féconds en poérres; . . . le siécle ne prend pas la lyre 
impuissante pour chanter sous les saules . . ni la besace odieuse pour mendier, 
il se met a l’ceuvre, saisit des outils, en crée, en invente, en distribue, et si sa 
chanson est un peu moins douce, un peu moins harmonieuse, elle est du moins 
plus attendrie, plus humaine. Tout poéte inutile, tout écrivain qui ne s’associe 
pas au travail cyclopéen de son temps est un voleur qui n’a pas droit au pain 
qu’il mange, un meurtrier qui suicide en lui un artisan de Dieu. 


Impossible not to see in some of these expressions a fling at the 
criticisms of Flaubert, Renan, and Laprade. 

A more direct attack on these men and the arguments they 
advanced was made by several other writers. Renan’s article, 
especially, bore the brunt of their assault; indeed, the most im- 
portant criticism bears the subtitle “Lettre 4 M. Ernest Renan.” 
This article, “La Poésie de l’Exposition,” by Ad. Guéroult, 
appeared in the Revue Philosophique et Religieuse for January 
1856. It is essentially a protest against the assertion that in- 
dustry is but an “‘accessoire” of civilization. The author main- 
tains rather that industry is an integral part of a unified whole: 


Aimons le bien, étudions le vrai, pratiquons |’utile, et ne cherchons pas a diviser 
de que Dieu a voulu réunir, dans la société comme dans |’individu, par le lien 
indissoluble d’une vivante unité. 


Furthermore, industry, mechanical power, is an “indispensable 
auxiliary of the moral and intellectual progress of humanity.” 
It will create the leisure necessary for the acquisition of the 
finer things of life. 

What industry lacks, according to Guéroult, in order to fulfill 
its proper destiny is a realization of its own value. This it 
must acquire. It must arrive at an understanding of its high 
mission, the exploitation of the material world for the benefit 
of humanity. And, naturally, this mission must be recognized 
and confirmed by all the agencies of public opinion. Then, says 
the writer, “les poétes . . prendront la parole et sauront trouver, 
soyez-en sir, des accents dignes de pareilles solennités.” But, 
until then, one can scarcely hope for anything more than 
isolated expressions of indifferent value. 
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Renan’s article also drew a reply from Félix Belly in the 
Revue Contemporaine for December 15, 1885. Heading his article 
as Renan did his, “La Poésie de l’Exposition,” Belly restates 
the ideas expressed by Du Camp, and at the same time vigor- 
ously counter-thrusts. Referring to the much belittled Exposi- 
tion, he asks: 


Od sont les spectacles plus grandioses . . . que le Palais de l’industrie 
étalant les produits du monde, et vingt peuples couronnant par leurs représen- 
tants les chefs-d’ceuvre du genre humain. On a contesté le cété idéal de ce 
grand jubilé industriel. Les quarante mille spectateurs de la cérémonie du 15 
novembre pourraient répondre a notre place . . . Sila poésie est quelque part, 
elle est la. ; 


On the other hand, if poetry is anywhere absent, it is not in the 
industrial movement, but rather in the “immobilité systéma- 
tique”’ of those who ought to aid its development. 

Another defense of industry was made by one of the most 
prominent writers on mechanical subjects, Michel Chevalier.” 
Taking, naturally, a point of view contrary to that of Renan 
and Laprade, Chevalier says: ‘“‘Non, l’industrie, quoiqu’elle 
s’exerce sur la matiére, n’est point d’essence matérielle. Elle 
reléve de la noble partie de notre nature; elle est une des filles 
légitimes de l’esprit humain. Loin qu’on soit fondé 4 lui re- 
procher d’asservir l’espéce humaine A la matiére, elle ploie la 
matiére au joug de l’intelligence.” We hardly need follow 
Chevalier into the obvious development of this thought. 

Du Camp’s book is directly treated by several writers, Paulin 
Limayrac, Eugéne Pelletan, Edouard Thierry, Amédée Pichot, 
and Alfred Michiels. The first one of this group contents him- 
self with a few words of cordial approval: 


Les Chants Modernes sont un beau livre ot lidée et le sentiment sont fondus 
ensemble avec beaucoup de bonheur et forment une seule Ame poétique pleine 
de jeunesse et de puissance. II faut dire aussi . . . que le volume . . est pré- 
cédé d’une noble préface en prose. Cette préface est un brillant et généreux 
manifeste; c’est un large drapeau placé a la porte principale de l’édifice, et dans 
les plis duquel souffle une chaude et odorante brise d’été. 


Eugéne Pelletan“ is scarcely more critical in his enthusiastic 
acceptance of the Chants dela Matiére. La Bobine and La Vapeur 
* Journal des Débats, May 15, 1855. 


® La Presse, June 4, 1855. 
“ Tbid, March 27, 1856. 
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seem to him particularly admirable. The supreme epithet that 
he finds to qualify the author of these odes is “‘psalmiste du 
travail.” Although Edouard Thierry condemns the violence 
of the preface, he supports Du Camp’s contention that excessive 
attention is being paid to mere form.” He agrees that industry 
may be a source of inspiration for poetry as well as the usual 
conventional themes. In any case, whatever the inspiration, 
it is the idea that counts. Amédée Pichot finds the Chants de 
la Matiére worthy of his warm approbation.“ Full of movement 
and picturesque expressions they resemble in no way the 
descriptive poetry of the eighteenth century. A little more 
precision would make them perfect. A word of unstinted praise 
was offered by the last writer mentioned above, Alfred Michiels, 
author of that curious book, Histoire des Idées Littéraires en 
France au XIX siécle. Referring to Maxime Du Camp, he 
says: “Sa préface n’épargne aucune idée vermoulue, aucune 
institution caduque . . . Et pour mettre ses ceuvres en harmonie 
avec ses principes, l’auteur aborde dans le volume toutes les 
questions modernes; il pare de la forme poétique certains sujets 
que l’on croyait ne pouvoir la revétir. Les morceaux intitulés: 
la Vapeur, la Bobine, la Locomotive . . . sont des entreprises 
audacieuses parfaitement réussies. Le courage de M. Maxime 
Du Camp lui a porté bonheur. C’est, au surplus un privilége 
ces grandes nations que, dans la foule d’individus qui les com- 
posent, il y a toujours des esprits vaillants et judicieux pour 
combattre l’erreur, pour proclamer la vérité.’’4’ 

A new direction of attack against Du Camp’s opponents was 
instituted in 1859 by Jean Tisseur in his article “Des Affinités 
de la Poésie et de l’Industrie dans l’Antiquité Grecque.”** The 
title indicates his method. Realizing that the adversaries of the 
poetry of industry and science were in the habit of contrasting 
contemporary civilization, proud of its inventions, with ancient 
Greece and its masterpieces, innocent of mechanical power, 
Tisseur undertakes a study of the relation of industry and the 
arts in Athens in the time of her glory. He attempts a descrip- 
tion of Greek industry, of the position of the artisan and of the 


Le Moniteur Universel, July 10, 1855. 

Revue briltaniqgue, April 1855. 

‘7 See 4th edition, “augmentée”’, 1863, II, 627, 629. 
“8 Revue du Lyonnais, 1859, (vol. 18). 
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poet in Athenian society. He quotes liberally from Sophocles, 
calling attention to passages that extol man in his work. He 
concludes that “la poésie ne doit pas étre son but 4 elle-méme, 
ni une vaine délectation de l’esprit, mais une excitation 4 une 
moralité supérieure; que son objet direct est l’emploi de la vie. .” 
From this point of view, poetry must inevitably concern itself 
with all aspects and functions of life, among which industry is 
one of the most important. 

To all these defenders of the faith we must add the name of 
Du Camp himself. His hand is undoubtedly to be seen in the 
pamphlet issued April 1, 1856 by the Revue de Paris, entitled 
Cinquiéme Année. The following statement of policy is 
significant: 

La poésie chassée de partout . . . trouvera dans la Revue de Paris un refuge 
sacré . . . Un seul genre sera proscrit: la poésie extérieure et égoiste qui s’isole 
des angoisses contemporaines et qui ne voit dans les vers qu’un instrument 
mélodieux pour les oreilles, pour de vagues et inutiles sensations . . pour étre 
vraiment poéte, il faut sentir en soi l’intelligence des grandes missions que la 
philosophie, la politique, la science et l’industrie doivent accomplir. La poésie 
... aun réle pratique 4 jouer; le méconnaftre, c’est ne rien comprendre a 
Vharmonie des diverses vocations, 4 la solidarité des facultés différentes de 


Vesprit. 
If Maxime Du Camp did not write the above statement, he 
certainly approved it for publication. In any case, his continued 
fealty to industrial poetry is readily proved by the preface to 
the second edition (1860) of the Chants Modernes. Here he 
frankly raises the question of whether he would change the 
famous preface in any way, if he were to rewrite it at this later 
date. His answer is unhesitating: he would perhaps soften the 
expression, but would not modify at all the fundamental thought. 

We close here our account of the controversy which broke 
out after the publication of the Chants Modernes. The discussion 
thus engendered continued in one form or another for several 
years. Echoes of the conflict reverberate throughout the last 
decade of the Second Empire. Théophile Gautier, for example, 
in discussing the evolution of French poetry from 1830-1868 
mentioned Les Chants Modernes and said maliciously that Du 
Camp was never so successful as when he was not attempting 
to carry out the program of the preface. But it was during the 

4° Les Progrés de la Poésie francaise depuis 1830, written in 1868, published 
in volume entitled L’Hiswire du Romantisme. 
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months immediately following the publication of Du Camp’s 
book that opinions were expressed not only with the greatest 
warmth but also with the most careful attention to the funda- 
mental thought. 


It is, of course, impossible for us to discuss in any definitive 
way a theory which caused such a terriffic debate some sixty 
or seventy years ago and which in one form or another is still 
agitating men’s minds. Furthermore, the subject is one of 
those which inevitably divide mankind into two irreconcilable 
groups. Just as all men may be classified as Platonists or Aris- 
totelians, so may they be divided into those who interpret 
material progress idealistically and those who do not. The fore- 
going pages constitute a demonstration of that fundamental 
fact. But, if we limit ourselves to a historical point of view, 
we may draw a few conclusions. 

While numerous critics supported Du Camp in his attempted 
reform, the really great names of French letters were listed 
against him. The most prominent poets and critics—Sainte- 
Beuve is, of course, an honorable exception—condemned as one 
man the proposal to seek in industry and machinery anything 
worthy of being translated into poetry. The weight of their 
reputation was too great to be resisted. The conclusion is 
ineluctable that Maxime Du Camp failed in his attempt to 
found a new school. Yet his book has a very real influence. 
We have seen that it met with the approbation of a considerable 
number of minor critics. The theory found similar favor among 
certain poets. After further researches we hope to show that 
many independent characters (among them such really great 
geniuses as Hugo and Sully Prudhomme) refused to be in- 
timidated by the derision of the Art pour |’ Art adherents, or by 
the conservative traditionalism of the critics, and following the 
lead of Du Camp, wrote poems inspired by industrial scenes. 
We can only say now that the new ideas satisfied a very evident 
desire of the reading public and would not be denied. While 
industry could not hope to conquer the position held by the 
most prominent literary themes, nevertheless it was to acquire 
a firm and recognized standing among the manifold subjects 
open to poetic treatment. 

The réle of Maxime Du Camp in this episode in French lit- 
erature is an interesting one. What he really did was to exploit 
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a number of ideas that have been in existence for some time. He 
assembled them and gave them concrete expression. They had 
been in a sense seething underground; he brought them to the 
surface. Mme de Staél’s judgment of Rousseau may well be 
applied to Du Camp: “Il n’a rien découvert; il a tout enflammé.” 
In at least one respect, however, he seems almost original. His 
insistence on the pictorial qualities of industry, his effort to 
develop a “‘plastique” stands out clearly as we look back on all 
the flood of controversy. Curiously enough, it caused little 
comment. Yet it is the portion of the preface which was destined 
to have the best literary posterity. It is this suggestion which 
makes Maxime Du Camp the literary ancestor of such modern 
poets as Emile Verhaeren. To read the latter’s poem Les Usines 
is a startling experience for one who is familiar with the mani- 
festo of 1855. 

One consideration remains. The episode which we have just 
traced had the result of bringing French poetry into touch with 
the great movement of the century. Or rather, it may be re- 
garded as one of the many manifestations of that movement. 
The group of facts and theories that we have studied must, 
therefore, be placed in its proper setting. 

The establishment of the industrial movement with all its 
attendant consequences gave rise to passionate debate in, all 
branches of society. One of the earliest books to deal with the 
workers and their position in the new régime was Lamennais’ 
Le Livre du Peuple (1837). A long sober study of the workers’ 
conditions was published in 1840 by Villermé.° Michelet 
contributed to the discussion in Le Peuple (1846). In 1848 
Cabet issued his Voyage en Icarie which ran through several 
editions in a very short period of time. He, too, treated the 
much mooted question of mechanical power. Historians, 
economists, moralists, sociologists, all were led to declare them- 
selves on the problem of the hour. Men of letters could hardly 
fail in their turn to recognize its existence and to contribute to 
the discussion. One has only to mention Vigny’s characteriza- 
tion of John Bell in Chatterton (1835) to realize that the question 
of industry was not slow in invading literature. Even earlier, 
in 1833, Désiré Nisard wrote: “‘A cette heure toute poésie est 


50M. Villermé: Tablvaux de l’Etat physique et moral des ouvriers, 1840. 
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sur la proue des bateaux 4 vapeur ou sur les rails des chemins 
de fer.’*' In 1836, Victor Hugo expressed his admiration for 
the locomotive: “Je suis réconcilié avec les chemins de fer; 
c’est décidément trés beau . . . Il faut beaucoup d’efforts pour 
ne pas se figurer que le cheval de fer est une béte véritable. 
On l’entend souffler au repos, se lamenter'au départ, japper en 
route . . d’énormes raquettes d’étincelles jaillissent 4 tout 
moment de ses roues ou de ses pieds; et son haleine s’en va en 
beaux nuages de fumée qui se déchirent aux arbres de la 
route . . .’’*? Théophile Gautier, generally so contemptuous of 
the industrial movement, could not conceal an involuntary 
admiration for the machines he saw at the Exposition Univer- 
selle in London, 1851: “Les bobines tournaient comme des dan- 
seuses ivres, disparaissant dans ]’éblouissement de leur rapidité. 
Les pistons levaient et laissaient retomber leur moignons avec 
un han plaintif, comme des bicherons fendent un tronc de 
chéne . . . tous ces esclaves métalliques et plutoniens inventés 
par le génie de l’homme travaillaient 4 qui mieux mieux sur 
notre passage.’’* 

Finally, poets and all those interested in the future of French 
poetry were attracted in their turn. We have seen how they 
responded, approving or condemning. They, too, were caught 
up in the mighty current of contemporary thought and were 
swept along with it. Some resisted, preferring to let the troubled 
waters rush by. Others actively labored to get their companions 
into the stream. In any case, it was inevitable that many poets 
and critics should join in the discussion of the great economic 
revolution of the century and contribute a word of praise or 
blame. The history of the controversy which centered in the 
Chants Modernes is, therefore, far from being an isolated episode 
of nineteenth century literature; it is a manifestation of the 
complex social thought of the age. 

M. 


51 Mélanges, I, 370. 
"See Bretagne et Normandie, in volume En Voyage. France et Belgique. 
% L’Orient, 1, 303. Charpentier edition, 1907. 
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XLV. BROWNING’S CHILDE ROLAND 


Nearly everyone knows that behind Browning’s Childe Roland 
lies a vast contributory reservoir of chivalric romance. The 
hero of the poem is obviously engaged in a quest, drawn out 
through a number of years and attended by continual disap- 
pointments, a quest which he shares with a band of other 
adventurers who have been lost in their attempts to achieve. 
Roland’s coming to the Tower, under these circumstances, while 
it may not be duplicated in any one romance, is patently a 
chivalric enterprise of a familiar type. Our recognition of this 
fact makes the poem much less the mystery that early com- 
mentators found it. And yet many puzzling details still remain 
to be explained. 

One such puzzle exists in the establishment of a logical 
connection between Edgar’s song ir Lear and this chivalric 
background. Browning insisted,’ with more than usual stub- 
bornness, that the poem was wholly suggested by the lines:* 


Child Rowland to the dark tower came; ‘ 
His word was still,—Fie, foh, and fum, 
I smell the blood of a British man. 


This passage may be separated into three parts: the first line, 
which Shakespere possibly took verbatim from some lost ballad; 
the first half of the second line, which is plainly Edgar’s own 
phrase, connecting the words before and behind it; and the 
final line and a half, which seems to be the vaunt of an Ogre, 
probably the occupant of the tower.* As regards Childe Roland, 
the significant parts of the song are the first line and the dog- 
gerel at the close. The former may be conceived of as indefi- 
nitely suggestive of romantic material. The subject of the sen- 
tence recalls, through the famous nephew of Charlemagne, the 
names of many heroes; the complement is reminiscent of quests 


1 For example, see his letter to Miss Irene Hardy, Poet Lore, 24:56. 
? Act III, Sc. IV, il. 171-3. 
3 I owe this suggestion to Professor G. L. Kittredge. 
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and adventures; the verb connotes valorous achievement. 
Yet these suggestions, real though they are, are still indefinite; 
for the adventures of Roland, even in late prose redactions and 
Italian elaborations, were never those of the Roland in Brown- 
ing’s poem. Still less suggestive of romances are the sangui- 
nary words at the end of Edgar’s song; if the first line is but 
vaguely connected with romance, the last lines do not seem 
to be connected with it at all. And yet they cannot be dis- 
regarded, for Browning made no distinction between one 
part of the passage and another in owning his obligation to the 
lines in Lear. The problem lies in establishing a subconscious 
connection between Edgar’s maudlin words and the material 
from which Browning obviously drew; it consists in discovering 
some threads of association that will bind them to the great 
field of romance in so close a way that the poet would have been 
conscious of the song and not of the romances in a frank state- 
ment of his sources. 

The problem is hardly solved by supposing popular ballads 
te have formed the connecting link. The Rev. J. Kirkman 
long ago suggested‘ that the probably spurious ballad of 
Child Rowland and Burd Ellen was a source for the poem. 
This critic obviously attached too much importance to the 
ballad. It cannot be a main source: Child Rowland seeks no 
Dark Tower here, for the stronghold of the king of Elfland is 
beneath a green hill in a pleasant countryside; the lost adven- 
turers number only the hero’s two brothers; the guide who 
directs his steps is a hen-wife, not a cripple. Yet the name of 
the hero and the “fi, fo, and fum’’ doggerel which it contains 
give the ballad some importance as a possible connecting link 
between Edgar’s words and the richer field of romance lying 
beyond. That Browning knew the ballad, however, can hardly 
be proved. No definite evidence exists that Jamieson’s Northern 
Antiquities was one of the 60,000 books in the elder Browning’s 
library, or that Browning read it and associated it with Shakes- 
pere’s words at so early an age that he would have been un- 
conscious of this association in manhood. 

A more plausible connecting link between Lear and the 
romances seems to lie in the domain of popular children’s tales. 


4 Browning Society Papers, Vol. I, p. 21* ff. 
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A number of these tales contain the concluding words of 
Edgar’s song. In Hop-o’-my-Thumb, Jack and the Bean-stalk, 
and Jack the Giant-killer the doggerel occurs: in the two former 
as a part of the common episode of the man-eating giant who 
smells the blood of a visitor whom his wife is hiding;’ in the 
latter as the boast of an attacking foe. The ‘“‘fie-foh-fum” 
passage is thus associated, not only with Jamieson’s ballad, 
but even more intimately with the nursery tales because of its 
frequent occurrence. But, as cannot be positively asserted of 
the ballad, these tales were undoubtedly familiar to Browning,* 
and familiar from so early a period in his childhood that his 
mature mind held them far below the surface in a state of fusion. 
They would thus be grouped around Edgar’s song so inti- 
mately that he would be hardly conscious of their presence or 
see any necessity for referring to them in citing the song as the 
germ of his poem. 

That this fusion existed in Browning’s mind and that it 
was of importance in the genesis of Childe Roland may be inter- 
estingly illustrated from lines in A Lovers’ Quarrel: 


“T would laugh like the valiant Thumb 
Facing the castle glum 
And the giant’s fee-faw-fum.”” 


At first sight, it would seem that Browning was here thinking 
either of the English tale of Tom Thumb or of the French 
Petit Poucet, which translators rendered Hop-o’-my-Thumb; 
but as a matter of fact the former hero has but one adventure, 
and that an ignominious one, with a giant who swallows him, 
while the latter Thumb is in no sense a valiant character but 
trembles with all his force when, as a mere child, he falls into 
the clutches of an Ogre. Browning, in A Lovers’ Quarrel, has 
obviously confused these tales with others in which the main 
character is a fighting hero. Not the Thumbs, but the Jacks 
of children’s lore seek out giants and laugh with nonchalant 
courage at their “fee-faw-fums.” The title role in both Jack 


5 Lang (in his edition of Perrault’s Popular Tales, Introduction, p. civ f) 
cites ultimate sources for this incident. 

6 In The Ring and the Book (Bk. I) there is a reference to Jack and the Bean- 
stalk; in Pachiarotto to Hop-o’-my-Thumb; in one of Browning’s letters to Miss 
Barrett (Vol. II, p. 20) to Jack the Giant-killer. 
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and the Bean-stalk and Jack the Giant-killer is played by a valiant 
hero who adventures worthily against a castle and gets the 
better of its lord. 

The connection of the valiant Jack’ with the valiant Thumb 
and of the castle glum with the Dark Tower gains significance 
in view of a similarity between the incidents of both these tales 
and those of Childe Roland. The hero of Jack and the Bean-stalk 
travels, as does Roland, through a desolate country on his way 
to the giant’s castle. In most chap-book versions® this plain is 
described as “‘a desert, quite barren; not a tree, shrub, house, or 
living creature to be seen”; but in some forms of the tale® this 
description is expanded to include “scattered fragments of 
stone; and at unequal distances, small heaps of earth .. . 
loosely thrown together.” Even more interesting, in connection 
with Browning’s poem, is the last episode in Jack the Giant- 
killer2° The hero comes at evening to the foot of a mountain, 
where he encounters a man “with a head as white as snow.” 
This man guides him to a castle, shared by a giant and an 
enchanter, where a host of lost adventurers, who had previously 
essayed the conquest of the tower, lie imprisoned. On arriving 
before the gates, Jack finds a golden trumpet hanging suspended 
by a silver chain, uader which is written: 


‘Whoever can this trumpet blow, 

Shall soon the giant overthrow, 

And break the black enchantment straight, 
So all shall be in happy state.” 


Whereupon, “Jack had no sooner read this inscription, but he 
blew the trumpet.” 

It will be observed that in these two tales the main outlines 
of Childe Roland are suggested. The cripple at the outset of 
the journey, the desolate countryside, the mountains, the 


7 Valiant was a stock epithet for Jack the giant-killer. On his belt appeared 
the words: “This is the valiant Cornishman Who killed the giant Comoran.” 

8 See, for example, that included in John Cheap The Chapman’s Library, 
Glasgow, 1878, Vol. III. 

* See the version printed in Craik, The Fairy Book. Macmillan, London, 

1868, p. 132ff. 

10 T quote from the version, the usual one, in Chap Books and Penny Histories 
(Ancient Literature of the Olden Times), Third Series. 
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tower, the lost adventurers, and the slug-horn appear in one or 
the other. Both are logically connected with the Lear passage 
through the “‘fie-foh-fum” verse and, as the lines from A Lovers’ 
Quarrel show, the Dark Tower. The relation of Childe Roland 
to Edgar’s words is rather more comprehensible when the 
nature of this intermediary material is understood. But it is 
obvious that the nursery tale material is only intermediary; 
the larger background for the poem is still to be sought among 
the romances. The facts seem to indicate that many incidents 
from the children’s tales were grouped in Browning’s mind 
about the Lear passage, grouped about it very early in his 
youth and elaborated with fancies of his own; but it is also 
probable that these tales were in turn connected with more 
developed chivalric stories until the ever-widening web enclosed 
a store of material into which his questing mind ranged far 
during the composition of the poem.” 

Consequently, Roland’s quest differs much from the relatively 
simple adventuring of the nursery tale heroes. His quest is 
purposeful; it has been long extended and encompassed by 
many difficulties; it has been shared, as was that for the Grail 
and for the lost Amadis, with a number of other knights. 
And, most interesting of all, it is an example of that quest which 
has as its theme the failure of many and the triumph of one." 
All of Roland’s predecessors have fallen by the way or have met 
their doom at the Tower. Standing before the turret, he is 
acutely aware of the dark precedent his fellows have established; 
he remembers 


“In this imaginative elaboration Browning may have been aided by his 
father, whose skill with his drawing pencil was often employed in the illustration 
of familiar stories for his own and other children. See Griffin and Minchin, 
Life of Robert Browning, p. 20. 

12 Browning’s acquaintanceship with the romances seems to have dated 
from very early youth and to have been largely confined to that period. See 
> Orr, Life and Letters of Browning, Revised ed., 1908, pp. 144, 201, 232, 378f.; 
Griffin and Minchin, Life of Browning, p. 71ff., Lesters of R. B. and E. B. B., 
Vol. I, pp. 40, 523, Vol. IL, pp. 388, 555; Letters of E. B. Browning, ed. Kenyon, 
1897, Vol. I, pp. 420, 442. 

% Pt. II, cc. 15, 17. 

4 For example, see Don Belianis of Greece, London, 1703, Pt. III, c. 38: 
“This great Adventure cannot finish’d be, Unless by those to whom the Fates 
decree.” 
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“How such a one was strong, and such was bold, 
And such was fortunate, yet each of old 
Lost, lost! one moment knelled the woe of years.” 


Yet, although the poem ends with no more than the glorious 
summoning of resolution, it must be imagined that Roland was 
predestined to victory, as the others were to defeat. 

Not only the quest as a whole, but the separate episodes in 
Roland’s journey to the Tower were influenced by common 
descriptions in the romances. The cripple at the outset of 
Roland’s path is the familiar guide whom errant knights con- 
sulted at cross-roads, often an 


“‘—old old man, with beard as white as snow, 
That on his staffe his feeble steps did frame—” 


such as he from whom Prince Arthur, in the Faerie Queene,“ 
asks information concerning the prisoners of Orgoglio. Not 
always was information from such a source to be trusted, for 
the guides were sometimes rogues and often magicians.’ 
Typical is Spenser’s Archimago, that “conning architect of 
cancred guile.”” He was 

“An aged Sire, in long blake weedes yclad, 

His feete ali bare, his bez rd all hoarie gray,—’’” 


But his appearance belied his nature, 


“For all he did was to deceive good knights, 
And draw them from pursuit of praise and fame.”’!® 


Such sources explain why Childe Roland, guided by a strange 
old man with a malicious eye, should have been somewhat 
distrustful of the information he received.’ 


4 Bk. I, c. VIII, s. 30. 

16 A “wicked mage” appears in Easter-Day, XIV, and one of the kinder sort 
in James Lee’s Wife, V. 

17 Bk, I, c. I, s. 29. 

18 Bk. Il, c. I, s. 23. 

18 The third stanza of Childe Roland, which seems to indicate that the 
whereabouts of the Tower was common knowledge, has puzzled some com- 
mentators. These are, of course, not Roland’s words, but the cripple’s, which 
Roland quotes indirectly and ironically. Such ellipsis is common in Browning. 
Another writer might have introduced, “if I am to believe the cripple,” in 
parentheses at the end of the sentence. 
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Connected with the desolate country, around the path to the 
Tower, are many descriptions in the romances. The desolation 
of such landscapes is sometimes that of an uninhabited wilder- 
ness; sometimes that of a district laid waste by war. The 
fell cirque beyond the river in Childe Roland recalls the frightful 
battlefield of Roncevaux, with which the name of Roland has 
a direct connection. Yet a supernatural tinge to Browning’s 
description suggests more definitely those fields and moors 
in the romances which had fallen under some awesome spell 
of enchantment, as had the dragon-swamp of Siegfried and the 
mere of Grendel. The haunts of the sage Friston, in Don 
Belianis of Greece, are typical of many such localities in 
romances of the kind. A damsel held there by enchantment 
describes it: “—it may rightly be termed the Desert of Death; 
for all the Fields are blasted, and continual Mildews burn each 
plant, the Trees are bare, and on their naked tops, naught but 
Owls sit perching and Ravens building, no kindly Sunbeams 
shed their cheering Lustre, but all as melancholy as the Gloome 
of Death: here Ghosts do nightly Roam, and the infernal 
Spirits that obey the great Magitian.” 

The despair which pulls at Roland’s heart is likewise a 
romantic despair out of which great resolution could come when 
the hero faced a crisis. Knowledge of chivalrous traditions, 
thoughts of personal glory, and faith in a God who rejoiced in 
good sword-play braced the nerves of errant knights before the 
final combat. Roland’s depression and sudden exaltation are 
fairly typical. If, however, he is to be regarded as a knight of 
chivalric story, the presence of the lost adventurers ranged along 
the hillsides may be thought of as giving him an additional 
stimulus. An audience in the galleries above the lists, or in 
castle windows above the scenes of sterner conflicts, played 
fully as important a part in chivalric enterprises as in modern 
athletics. 

The slug-horn* at the close of Childe Roland is another 
common romantic property. Some were used to sound a 
f 
As above, Pt. II, c. 11. 

21 The “slug-horn” is merely a horn. Skeat and Murray note that Browning, 
following Chatterton, erred in his use of the word. It is “really Md. Sc. slugorne, 
a corruption of s/ogan,” and means “a war-cry.” 
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challenge to a foe, like that which Bradamante, in the Orlando 
Furioso, sounds to call the enchanter from his impregnable 
tower to the plain below. For such a purpose, supposing an 
enemy within the Tower, Roland may have wound his horn. 
On the other hand, we may imagine the slug-horn having 
supernatural qualities. A horn of this kind is interestingly 
described in the Faerie Queene: 


“Was never wight that heard that shrilling sownd, 

But trembling feare did feel in every vaine: 

Three miles it might be easy heard arownd, 

And Ecchoes three aunswer’d it selfe againe: 

No false enchauntment, nor deceiptfull traine, 

Might once abide the terror of that blast, 

But presently was void and wholly vaine: 

No gate so strong, no looke so firm and fast, 

But with that percing noise flew open quite, or brast.” 
It is impossible to decide definitely just what type of horn 
Browning had in mind. The horns of faerie range in their 
materials from bone to gold; in their location, from the baldric 
of the hero to an especially constructed pillar before castles and 
towers; in their qualities, frcm the simple emission of sound 
to the razing of walls and the dispersion of enchantments. 
It is likewise impossible to know what Browning imagined as the 
sequel to Roiand’s blast, although it will always be fascinating 
to speculate. 

These scattered resemblances of the poem to the general field 
of chivalric romance are enough to suggest how wide-flung was 
the web of associations in Browning’s mind, connected probably 
by means of the nursery tales to the lines in Lear. As in the 
case of the children’s tales, it seems true that the romantic 
material existed in the background of Browning’s consciousness 
as a mass rather than in separate packets each labelled with 


22C. IV, ss 15, 16. 

*3 For typical exampies see Orlando Furioso, c. XXX, s. 44; Faerie Queene, 
bk. V, c. VII, s. 27; Morte d’Arthur (Everyman ed.), Vol. I, p. 203; Amadis 
of Gaul, bk. I, c. 42; L’Admirable Historie du Chevalier du Soleil, Vol. I, c. 44; 
Don Belianis of Greece, Pt. II, c. 12. Note also the horns of Huon, Roland, 
Astolpho, and Helias (The Knight of the Swanne). 

* Bk. I, c. VIII, s.4. The quotations from the Faerie Queene may be taken as 
representative of the romances from which Spenser drew. 
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an author’s name. Two books, however, are perhaps more 
closely related to Childe Roland than any so far mentioned.* 

The first is the Renowned History of the Seven Champions of 
Christendom, “written or compiled, in the reign of James the 
first, by one Richard Johnson.’ To mention all the instances 
of enchanted towers, weird landscapes, aged guides, magic 
horns, and lost adventurers which occur in this extraordinary 
volume would be more than tiresome. Two episodes are, 
however, especially noteworthy. One of these describes St. 
George coming to the country of the Amazons and finding it 
desolate. The queen thus accounts for its lamentable con- 
dition: “Osmond, a necromancer, wrought the destruction of 
this my realm and kingdom; for by his magic arts and damned 
charms, he raised from the earth a mighty tower, the mortar 
whereof he mingled with virgin’s blood, wherein are such 
enchantments wrought, that the light of the sun and the 
brightness of the skies are quenched, and the earth blasted 
with a terrible vapour and black mist that ascended from the 
tower, whereby a general darkness overspread our land, the 
compass of twenty-four leagues, so this country is clean wasted 
and destroyed.’”’ When St. George vows to overcome this 
enchantment, the queen demurs: “Most dangerous is the 
adventure, from whence as yet did never knight return, but if 


% Yet it must be kept in mind that both of these romances, like the Faerie 
Queene, are synthetic. It is entirely possible that Browning drew not from them, 
but from their sources. What makes these two books especially significant is 
that they bring together many common details from the general field of romance 
and arrange them in an order resembling that we find in Childe Roland, and that 
their phraseology suggests Browning’s in several instances. It must be added 
that one of the romances that Johnson used in compiling the Seven Champions 
was Arthur of Lytle Brytayne, known to English readers in Lord Berner’s transla- 
tion. Here occur (c. LVIII) the dark river, the monstrous birds, and the 
prevailing gloom, just as Johnson describes them in the first passage I cite from 
the Seven Champions; the object of the hero’s quest, moreover, is here called 
‘the Tenebrous, or Darke Tower’ (c. LV). In other respects Johnson’s account 
of the adventure is closer than Lord Berner’s to Browning’s poem. 

% Quoted from the preface to the 1824 edition. There were many black- 
letter editions, and one good London edition of 1755, besides a host of chap-book 
abridgements which retain the main episodes. Coleridge, it will be remembered, 
was fond of acting out the incidents of this romance when a child. 

27 This passage suggests that some association may have existed in Brown- 
ing’s mind between the Tower and the darkness, as well as the “penury, inert- 
ness and grimace,” about it. 
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you be so resolute and noble-minded as to attempt the enter- 
prize, then know that this tower lieth westward from hence 
about thirteen miles.’”* Through the darkness of the enchanted 
valley St. George rides the next day; he crosses a river as black 
as pitch, about his head fly monstrous birds, and in this danger- 
ous manner he rides on, until he comes to the gates of the 
tower.” From the other episode in the Seven Champions, two 
sentences will suggest the more important connections with 
Childe Roland. “They proceeded toward the island where the 
knight of the Black Castle had his residence, guided only by the 
direction of the old man.” ‘The champions rode to the castle 
where they espied a pillar of beautiful jaspar stone, at which 
pillar hung a very costly silver trumpet, with certain letters 
carved about the same, which contained these words following: 


‘If any dare attempt this place to see, 
By sounding this, the gate shall opened be...’ 


which when St. George beheld, without any more tarrying, he 
set the silver trumpet to his mouth.” 

The second book is Palmerin of England, which, with Amadis 
of Gaul, has been the best known of the Spanish romances in 
England. The events of the entire first volume are centered 
around a great quest called the adventure of Great Britain. 
The son cf the king of England had been entrapped by a giant 
and his unlovely aunt, and by them confined in a remote tower. 
When his absence had become alarming, first a few and then well 
nigh all the knights of Christendom departed in search of him, 
so many, in fact, that the navies of the world had to be aban- 
doned, and the marches left without defense. ‘For when the 
knights . . . were happened unto the unfortunate forest 
of Great Britain, there were very few escaped, but for the most 
part were lost in that unfortunate search.’*° At length it be- 


% That Roland travelled westward and a considerable distance Browning 
implies rather than distinctly states. The resemblance may easily be a coin- 
cidence. 

*°Compare lines near the end of Pauline: —“I seem, dying, as one going in 
the dark To fight a giant.”—and in Strafford, Act. II, Sc. 2: “I, soon to rush 
Alone upon a giant in the dark.”—and: “—huge in the dark There’s—Pym to 
face!”—and: ‘You need not turn a page of the romance To learn the Dreadful 
Giant’s fate.” 

%°T use Southey’s translation, London, 1807. 
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came known, by means of a letter written by the Lady of the 
Lake to the Emperor of Greece, that the final victory was 
reserved for one man. ‘Many have and shall attempt, but 
he alone is ordained to finish this exploit.”” This man was 
Palmerin. He forthwith departed, going “strait on where it 
was said all adventurers were lost.’”’ At length, after some 
years, he came near the place. “Can you tell,” he asked of a 
knight, “which way the fortress lies where all adventurers 
find their end?’ and was answered, “I know not, and believe 
nobody knows, but as it should seem, it cannot be far hence.” 
After he had left the knight, ‘“‘he had not travelled far along the 
valley, when, because it was night, and he knew not well which 
way to take, he alighted, sitting down at the foot of a tree, 
where he determined to sleep until morning; but this he could 
not do, such was the grief he felt for his brother, with sundry 
other cogitations that troubled his mind® . . . These troublous 
thoughts made him the more desirous to be at the castle, where 
he would prove his fortune, and make an end of the adventure 
or of himself, as so many others had done.’ At length he 
entered the valley of Perditign, so called because of the lost 
adventurers, and saw ahead of him a tower, which “his fore- 
bodings told him was the fortress of the giant.”** When the 
foe came out for the combat, Palmerin, ‘‘seeing the battlement 
and the windows of the fortress full of his friends, and remem- 
bering that they were in captivity, and the confidence which 
they placed in him,* fought with such hardiness and hardihood, 
that by dint of blows he laid the giant at his feet.” 

Memories of such books, connected by radiating lines of 
association to the lines in Lear, were probably the chief store 
from which Childe Roland was evolved. But these threads 
extended also into memories of other sorts, coming not so 
much from the printed page as from English and Italian land- 
scapes, boyhood rambles in the fields about Camberwell, 
evening strolls in Asolo, and all Browning’s varied experience 
with the actual world. Two details from this wider background 
Browning himself recognized; he said that the horse came from 


1 Roland may be imagined phrasing his question to the cripple in this way. 
® Compare Roland’s despair and his memories of Giles and Cuthbert. 
3 Compare Childe Roland, ss. 3-7 * Compare s. 30. * Compare ss. 32-34 
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one in Casa Guidi tapestry, and the squat turret from a tower 
in the Carrara mountains. The landscape in the poem suggests 
that these details are but two out of a number. The mood of 
the poem was undoubtedly a magnet that attracted many such 
memories; Roland’s profound depression would suggest to 
Browning a variety of experiences which were clothed in his 
recollection with a similar atmosphere. Cockles, spurge, burrs, 
thistles, docks, trampled fields, torture engines, blotches, 
patches like boils, birds of Apollyon, and ugly heights and 
and heaps, impressions from early and late in his experience, 
were fitted by their connotations to form the background for 
Roland’s adventure. There was a surging of images in his 
brain, on the crest of which were carried blind horses, squat 
towers, hoary cripples, foaming streams, all bound together by 
a unified aura of feeling. 

Not only was the mood of the poem a further associative link 
to outlying provinces of experience, but also the theme. The 
theme of Childe Roland is a familiar one to readers of Browning; 
the poem expounds the philosophy of his early manhood, his 
interest i the apparent failure of’ our mundane life, and its 
possibilities for future triumph. In Childe Roland chivalric 
romance illustrates the same conception that in other poems is 
illustrated by the musings of Abt Vogler or the researches of a 
Renaissance grammarian. Childe Roland, therefore, naturally 
suggested to Browning the other poems that shared its theme, 
and it would not be strange to find him drawing unconsciously 
from these other poems in dealing with a situation that formed 
with them so fundamental a parallel.** That such was the 
case may be best illustrated from Paracelsus, a poem with which 
Childe Roland has a special kinship that extends not only to 
incident, but also to imagery and phraseology. It would seem 
that Browning, imagining the crisis of his knight’s career, 


% For example: the references to Giles and Cuthbert in Childe Roland suggest 
Browning’s familiar attitude toward lost friends (see Strafford, Act I, The Italian 
in England, and The Lost Leader); the sunset that closes Childe Roland appears 
also at the end of Sordello, Pippa Passes, and the second book of Paracelsus; 
the corpse which Roland expects to find in the river has a parallel in Sordello, 
bk. IV; “frothy spume” is mentioned at the end of Christmas-Eve, and a “new 
tract of death, calcined to ashes” in Easter-Day. The corpse and the river are, 
by the way, probably connected with Wordsworth’s Peter Bell. 
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recalled unconsciously what he had written about similar 
situations in the earlier poem. The lost adventurers who range 
themselves on the hillside to see how Roland meets his crucial 
test are spoken of in terms that suggest not only the lost poets 
who beckon to Aprile, but the sages who group themselves 
about the death-bed of Paracelsus. And also, when Browning 
imagined the cripple at the outset of Roland’s journey, he gave 
him the expression and the impulses of Paracelsus’ “leering 
dotards” who, he imagines, seek to mislead him with their 
lies. In a similar manner the description of the sterile and 
repugnant country, through which led the path to the Tower, 
seems influenced by certain metaphors in Paracelsus, those 
that mirror forth the barrenness of Paracelsus’ life when 


. subjugated to one all-absorbing aim, and those that exhibit his 


heart ‘“‘in slow despondency’s eternal 

Each detail of the poem, consequently, is incredibly rich. 
Every character and incident is a composite from numberless 
sources. From the figure of the cripple (in whose picture can 
be seen vaguely blended the features of Italian beggars, palmers, 
hermits, guides, old knights, enchanters, and the malicious 
faces about Paracelsus’ death bed) to the slug-horn at the close 
of the poem, every stanza drains wide areas of experience. The 
present analysis has undoubtedly only touched upon the 
material involved. 

Yet, after future commentators have carried the study of 
Browning’s sources farther, the poem will still be somewhat a 
mystery, and will remain so until the workings of the human 
mind are more clear than at present. For the poem seems the 
product of no ordinary process of composition. It is hard to 
imagine Browning seated at his desk in the full light of a winter’s 
day, amid the commonplace surroundings of an apartment in 
Paris, deliberately evolving Childe Roland out of the Lear 
passage. Several considerations practically force one to the 
conclusion that Browning wrote Childe Roland in a manner 
fundamentally unlike that in which he wrote his other poems. 

The difference between Childe Roland and the rest of Brown- 
ing has caught the attention of most commentators.** From 

37 Such facts imply that the desolate country, as well as the blast from 
Roland’s horn, may be regarded as indefinitely symbolic. 


38 For example, see Symons, Introduction to the Study of Robert Browning, 
1 86, p. 103. 
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such studies as Cristina and Any Wife to Any Husband, in which 
the reader overhears the intimate thought revelations of a 
character during a crisis in his life, Childe Roland differs by 
virtue of its astonishing concreteness, its pictorial quality. He 
who reads James Lee’s Wife must guess at the action which 
lies behind the self-communing of the speaker; in reading 
Childe Roland he sees the cripple standing cut sharply against 
the sunset, and feels the spray thrown up by the petulant little 
river moist in his face. Nor are these pictures connected, as in 
How We Carried the Good News or The Ring and the Book, 
by any consecutive scheme of narration. The highway was 
there—and then, it is gone. It was grey plain all around, and 
suddenly there is a horse. Nothing was in sight or hearing— 
then all at once hills crowd down, the Dark Tower in their 
midst, and the lost adventurers ranged along, a living frame 
for one more picture. Some scenes are lighted by a sunset, 
others are dark, and at the close the sun shines again. The 
poem is made up of separate tableaux, each with a new setting, 
a new effect of light and shade, connected with other scenes only 
by the figure of the main character and by a continuity of mood 
and theme. This mood, also, is different from the mood of 
other poems. The atmosphere is highly charged; awe underlies 
Roland’s despair, and a sense of supernatural opposition tightens 
his nerves as he faces the crisis. A pnantom emotion, such as 
that which shrouds remembered dreams, invests the indefinite 
outlines of the Tower with vague apprehensions of horror. 
No other poem of Browning’s communicates an effect of the 
kind. 

From Browning’s other poems, this poem is differentiated also 
by the nature of the circumstances under which it was written. 
For Childe Roland Browning made no such preparations as 
for most of his literary work. He was far from his library 
at the time. A snatch of song was its inspiration, instead ofa 
connected story, a prolonged study of documents, or a theme, 
as in the typical cases of Gold Hair, Sordello, and Mr. Sludge the 
Medium. Although his composition of poetry was usually slow 
and deliberate, he wrote Childe Roland in one day, evidently 
in the full heat of powerful inspiration. And on the day before, 
he wrote Women and Roses, the only poem that remotely 
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resembles Childe Roland, and that poem was the record of a 
vivid dream. 

For these and other reasons it seems best to associate Childe 
Roland with such a poem as Kubla Khan. Browning himself 
called Childe Roland a “fantasy,” a term which psychologists 
would use to designate Coleridge’s vision. While this coinci- 
dence is hardly important, still the two poems, and the circum- 
stances that surrounded their composition, are interestingly 
similar. Both are composed of pictures, individually vivid, 
mutually separated, and surcharged with a mysterious dream 
atmosphere. Both took their origin in a fragment of reading 
which the poems exceed in richness of detail and in far-flung 
associations with other reading and experience.*® Both were 
quickly composed and regarded by their authors as change- 
ling children for whose origin they could scarcely account. 
Coleridge, it is true, recorded the circumstances of his vision 
with true romantic frankness; Browning, on the other hand, 
referred but vaguely to a vision origin for his poem.*® This 
fact would indicate that not an anodyne, nor hypnosis, nor 
any prolonged period of concentration such as produces the 
hallucinations of mystics and ascetics, was the incentive force 
for Browning’s vision, but rather that the experience was 
entirely normal, a dream of deep sleep or a hypnagogic illusion, 
such as sometimes comes, either before or immediately after 
sleep, to all men whose imaginations are unusually active. That 
many works of literature and art have been so inspired is a 
familiar fact. From Caedmon through Poe, Stevenson, and 
Swinburne, English authors have frequently owned that they 
saw the action and setting for their poems and tales before 
writing them. That Browning made no such statement regard- 
ing the experience behind Childe Roland may have importance 
only as a further instance of his reticence in all matters relating 
to his poems.“ 

* The richness of the background in Kubla Khan will be more apparent when 
Dr. J. L. Lowes’ studies in Coleridge are published. 

4° When he called it a “fantasy,” he undoubtedly intended, in his usual man- 
ner, that the word should imply a great deal; but just what he meant it to imply 
we cannot be sure. 

“Tt may be that Browning, sharing somewhat in a Victorian reaction to 
— Movement, was actually ashamed to confess a vision origin for 

poem. 


i 
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The best justification for thus connecting Childe Roland with 
the operations of the dream mind lies in the number of per- 
plexing problems it explains. Not only is the unusual nature 
of the poem and its composition less puzzling when Browning 
is thought of as having recorded a vivid mental experience 
seemingly enacted as a pageant outside his mind, but also the 
relation of the poem to its sources is more clear. How Browning, 
in any conscious process of composition, could have drawn upon 
so vast a store of material without having been aware of his 
obligations to it, is practically impossible to comprehend. But 
if the associative process were subliminal, if the details “rose 
before his mind as ¢hings’”’ without conscious effort and without 
awareness of their source, if the pictures of the poem came 
spontaneously from forgotten material in his subconsciousness, 
then it is entirely possible to credit his statement regarding the 
relation of the poem to the Lear passage, and at the same time 
to recognize that his reading and his experiences were drawn 
upon widely and freely. His subconscious mind not only could 
have access to a wider and deeper mental store than could his 
mind in working hours, but he would have no knowledge of its 
industry. Upon a return to normal consciousness he would 
realize only, as did Coleridge under similar circumstances, that 
the vision was well worth recording and that it was intimately 
connected with the lines he had been reading or pondering upon 
immediately before. The lines thus assumed in Browning’s 
mind an unusual importance: from them came the title and the 
closing line; he referred to them in the initial note and cited 
them always as his entire inspiration. That these lines were 
the incentive factor for a vivid vision, a vision which Browning 
recorded, with more or less exactness and with much or little 
change, in the finished poem, seems to be the best explanation 
now possible for the peculiarities of Childe Roland. 

GOLDER 


*2 The psychological background of this paper is of a very simple and 
fundamental sort, representing the consensus of modern opinion rather than 
any particular hypothesis. See, for example, such conservative texts as: 
Walsh, W.S., The Phychology of Dreams, N. Y. 1920, esp. pp. 17, 48, 55; Jastrow, 
J., The Subconscious, Houghton Mifflin, 1906, esp. pp. 138, 179, 188, 223f.; 
Long, C. E., Collected Papers on the Phychology of Phantasy, esp. pp. 20-24; 
Arnold-Forster, Studies in Dreams, Unwin, London, 1921, esp. pp. 20, 9%, 
121, 122, 168. 


XLVI. A METHOD TOWARD THE STUDY 
OF DIPODIC VERSE. 


The existence of dipodic structure in English verse has been 
recognised by metrists only within a comparatively recent 
period of time. There have undoubtedly been two principal 
reasons for this failure of theory to take into account a very 
old and very deep-seated characteristic of English verse. Dipodic 
structure was, on the one hand, until the last forty years con- 
fined almost entirely to popular verse, while its sporadic oc- 
currences in literary poetry were usually of such half-hearted 
nature as easily to escape the attention of the formal metrist. 
On the other hand, the study of dipodic verse has been handi- 
capped by the lack of an objective method which could translaie 
unsupported subjective feeling into scientific metrical proof. 
An attempt toward the establishment of such a method for the 
simplest form of dipodic verse is the object of this study. 

Before going farther we shall do well to establish a firmer 
basis of discussion by some explanation of terms. From its 
nature as an introductory study the present treatment confines 
itself to one form, which may be safely called the simplest form 
of dipodic verse. We may accordingly mark out the field by 
syllabic standards thus escaping the technical difficulties which 
arise with the attempt to reach a final basis for any English 
metrical form. In the present connection it is inexpedient and 


1 Bibliographical references to the subject of dipodic verse are surprisingly 
few, and the treatments in most cases are sketchy. The writers of the major 
works on English metrics (Guest, Schipper, Kaluza, Saintsbury) have neg- 
lected the form; Saintsbury just admits its possibility (see History of English 
Prosody, Vol. IL, p. 81 note, p. 85, pp. 135ff). The first recognition of dipodic 
structure is, I believe, in Lanier’s Science of English Verse (1880), pp. 126-129, 

/ 225-232. Later discussions may be found in Omond’s Study of Metre (1903), 
pp. 99-106, and Andrew’s Writing and Reading of Verse (1918), p. 23ff, p. 34. 
The dipodic principle is recognised throughout Verrier’s Meirigue Anglaise 
(1909), see in particular Vol. IJ, pp. 158-173. Modern Metrical Technique (1922) 
by the present writer contains a chapter (pp. 95-113) on dipodic verse; the 
method here used is a development of the one there briefly suggested. 
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unnecessary to take any position upon the various problems of 
stress, pitch, and time which would arise in undertaking a 
thoroughly satisfactory definition of dipodic structure. We 
can, however, by a statement of syllabic arrangement explain 
well enough the meaning of “‘dipodic” as here considered, and 
shall accordingly for present purposes confine ourselves to this 
position. Let it be understood of course that such a proceeding 
does not imply that this highly external characteristic of 
syllabic arrangement represents anything more than a con- 
venient aid in classification. 

For the present then, the simplest form of dipodic structure 
may hypothetically be said to occur as a result of verse arranged 
in the following prevailing sequence of syllables—(1) a syllable 
of marked (primary) stress,? (2) a syllable of very light stress 
(i.e. what we call commonly an unstressed or unaccented 
syllable), (3) a syllable of stress less than the first and greater 
than the second syllable (secondary stress), (4) a syllable of the 
same nature as the second. The structure depends of course 
upon the sequence, not upon its commencement at any par- 
ticular point; a passage of dipodic verse may thus, theoretically 
at least,’ begin or end at any one of the four positions. By 
notation the structure may be represented 

waere the primarily stressed syllable is shown by the macron 
following the bar, te secondarily stressed by the second macron, 
and the two unstressed syllables by the breves. Dipodic struc- 
ture occurs most frequently in a line of four dipods; there is 
usually a single unstressed syllable as an anacrusis, while as a 
result of the requirements of rhyme the line ends with the fourth 
syllable of primary stress: 
And garrisoned with Amazons invincible in war. 
(Kipling—The Song of Seven Cities) 

Only lines of this general type will be considered in the present 
discussion. 


2 Let stress here be defined so as to be suitable to each one’s conception. 
However much we may differ as to what constitutes stress I do not believe 
that we shall quarrel much as to which syllables carry this stress, and so the 
question is of no importance in this connection. 

*It would rarely begin upon the second syllable, and perhaps never end 
upon the fourth. 
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With the structure of dipodic verse thus theoretically pos- 
tulated, the problem in its study is to arrive at an objective 
method for the demonstration of the strength of this tendency 
toward the typical syllabic arrangement. Such a method must 
be prepared for attacks upon the reality of dipodic structure 
from two sides. On the one hand the dipod may be said merely 
to represent an occasional pattern of ordinary dissyllabic verse 
without really metrical significance, i.e. that 

is really the common septenarius 
This postulates practical identity of the first and third syllables. 
On the other hand the third syllable may be identified with the 
second and fourth and the structure he called paeanic: 
Obviously the two objections are mutually exclusive, and their 
very existence would point toward a common ground on which 
they might meet. 

The problem in the study of our presupposed dipodic verse 
is then to arrive at an objective method for demonstration of 
its real qualities whatever they may be. To this end I have 
made use of an analysis by syllables accoriling to the proportion 
in which various parts of speech occur in the four different 
positions. The poem must first be divided hypothetically into 
dipods; in the type of line at present under discussion this 
scarcely ever offers any difficulties or any appreciable chance 
for subjective differences. Second, the syllables in each position 
(the second and fourth may be considered together) must be 
counted according to the ten classes described below. Third, 
for each position the proportions (percentages) in each class to 
the whole number of syllables must be calculated. These 
percentages when properly compared and interpreted will 
make possible an almost entirely objective judgment of the 
nature of the verse. 

The principle of the division of syllables into groups has been 
determined by the general relative degree of stress which the 


‘1 here place the bar before instead of after the stressed syllable. I believe 
this has advantages over the opposite method, but it does not inherently affect 
the present discussion and anyone so wishing may mark to suit himself. 
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various parts of speech tend to bear. Thus nouns obviously 
carry on the average more stress than articles, and descriptive 
adjectives than prepositions. For the study of dipodic verse 
I have found the following classes satisfactory: (1) Articles. 
(2) Unaccented syllables of dis- or polysyllabic words. By this 
is meant the syllable directly following or preceding a syllable of 
primary or secondary word accent, as, alligator, annexation. 
(3) Secondarily accented syllables of polysyllabic words, as, 
alligator, annexation. This case is frequently recognised by the 
dictionaries, but in counting I have assumed polysyllables to 
possess regularly this secondary accent. The general tendency 
of alternation of accented and unaccented syllables is, I believe, 
well enough recognised by English metrists to be applied with- 
out apology. Classes 42 and #3 do not depend upon parts of 
speech. In unaccented syllables this would of course make no 
difference while secondary accents would occur only in nouns, 
verbs, adjectives, and adverbs which differ little in their general 
level of stress. (4) Prepositions and conjunctions, or their 
accented syllable if dissyllabic. These two may be classed 
together since their close relationship results in practical identity 
as regards stress. (5) Copulas and auxiliary verbs. When, 
however, the mair verb is left unexpressed, auxiliaries are 
better counted as main verbs. (6) Verbs (i.e. their accented 
syllable if not monosyllabic)® including all unmodified par- 
ticiples. (7) Pronouns and demonstrative adjectives. Since 
this is a neutral class (see below) ejaculations can be counted 
here; they are of too rare occurrence to demand separate classifi- 
cation while their wide range of stress renders them of no dis- 
tinguishing value. (8) Adverbs. (9) Descriptive adjectives. 
(10) Nouns, and adjectives used as substantives. 

Not to proceed farther with a discussion of method in the 
abstract, let us apply this apparatus of counting to a particular 
piece of verse. I have selected for this purpose Kipling’s 
Mandalay.?. Asan example of the hypothetical division into 


5See e.g. P. F. Baum: The Principles of English Versification (Cambridge, 
Harv. Univ. Press., 1922.) Page 37 f. Note also that the vowel in the second- 
arily stressed syllable does not sink into the neutral vowel as does that of the 
unstressed syllable. 

6 This proviso applies of course to adverbs, adjectives and nouns also. 

7 Only the four “verse” lines of each stanza have been considered. The 
refrain consists so largely of repetition as to be misleading for statistical pur- 
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dipods the first two lines may be reprinted. The syllable of 
primary stress (four to a line) immediately follows the upright 
line. The syllable of secondary stress (three or four to the line) 
is italicized. The unstressed syllables constitute the remainder. 


’Er | petticoat was | yaller an’ ’er | little cap was | green, 
An’ ’er | name was Supi- | yaw-lat—jes’ the | same as Thee-baw’s | Queen. 


The results are as follows: 


Tables for Mandalay 
2nd and 4th 3rd Ist 
positions position position 
(unstressed) (sec. stress) (primary stress) 
No. % No. % No. % 
# 1 (articles) 30 18 0 0 0 0 
# 2 (unacc.) 77 47 0 0 0 0 
# 3 (sec. acc.) 0 0 7 8 1 1 
# 4 (prep., etc.) 12 7 40 44 1 1 
# 5 (aux. verbs) 12 7 0 0 + 4 
# 6 (verbs) 0 0 14 15 19 20 
# 7 (pron., etc.) 32 20 4 4 3 3 
# 8 (adverbs) 1 1 7 8 10 11 
# 9 (adjectives) 0 0 10 il 15 16 
#10 (nouns) 0 0 9 10 42 44 


| 
| 


164 100% 91 100% 95 100% 


From inspecticn of this table it becomes obvious that the 
verse in question cannot be adequately considered under either 
of the categories suggested above. On the one hand it cannot 
be the ordinary septenarius since it displays so striking a 
tendency to differentiate between syllables of primary and 


poses, although the same general principles would apply. The dialect of the 
poem offers little difficulty. Since Mandalay is always used in the same way, I 
have counted it as being accented Mdndaldy. Hyphenated words have been 
counted as simple words accented on the proper syllable of the first component, 
e.g. palm-irees and temple-bells. The meaningless (at least in English) Kulla- 
lo-lo has not been counted. The lines considered are of the type dipodic line 
represented above except that most of them open with two syllables before the 
first primary stress, i.e., 
For the temple-bells are callin’ an’ it’s there that I would be. 

The first of these opening syllables has been counted as of secondary stress, 
the second as unaccented. 
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secondary stress. (Note differences in count of classes 43, #4, 
and #10.) The position of primary stress is filled almost en- 
tirely (91%) by the most heavily stressed parts of speech— 
verbs, adverbs, descriptive adjectives, and nouns. In the 
secondary position this proportion is much less (44%) while the 
disparity in the case of nouns is most marked (44% to 10%— 
i.e. 82% of all the nouns occur in this position of primary stress.) 
In contrast the position of primary stress is filled only once by a 
secondarily accented syllable (the doubtful one of pdving- 
stdnes), and only once by a preposition or conjunction (the 
dissyllabic be’ind), while the secondary position admits 8% of 
the former and 44% of the latter. On the other hand the verse 
of Mandalay cannot be considered paeanic in type since the 
class of syllables of secondary stress is sharply distinguished 
from the so-called unstressed syllables. Comparing the first 
and second pairs of columns we notice striking differences almost 
everywhere. To some of these no importance need be attached. 
In #2 and 43, for example, the distinction has largely been es- 
tablished by definition, while the failure of #5 in the secondary 
position is merely a coincidence for this particular poem (n.b. its 
occurrence in the primary position). Nevertheless if the struc- 
ture of the verse were really paeanic there would be no reason 
why articles should not occur equally in any of the unstressed 
positions. And there is certainly significance in the fact that 
among all the unstressed syllables there is only one adverb, and 
no verbs, adjectives, or nouns at all, while these parts of speech 
frequently appear in the secondary position. 

To demonstrate that these results are not a part of all English 
verse let us apply the same method to a poem in septenaries 
not possessing the marked dipodic swing of Mandalay. Pope’s 
Universal Prayer will serve. Disregarding the conventional 
typography we may print the line, and divide it as before.® 

What | Blessings thy free | Bounty gives, Let | me not cast a | way; 

For | God is Pay’d when | Man receives, T’ en | joy is to o | bey. 


8 A few of the lines begin with what the eighteenth century termed an open. 
ing “‘trochee,” e.g. 
Father of all, in ev’ry age 
In these cases I have counted the first syllable as the primary stress, the second 
syllable as the unstressed syllable, and have disregarded the third syllable. 
There are not enough such cases as appreciably to affect the count either way. 
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The results of the counting are: 
Tables for Universal Prayer 


2d and 4th 3d 1st 
positions position position 

(unstressed) (sec. stress) (primary stress) 
No. % No. % No. % 

# 1 (articles) 5 3 0 0 0 0 

# 2 (unacc.) 57 32 0 0 0 0 

# 3 (sec. acc.) 0 0 1 1 2 2 

# 4 (prep., etc.) 51 29 5 7 4 4 

# 5 (aux. verbs) 12 7 2 3 3 3 

# 6 (verbs) 3 2 15 20 29 28 

# 7 (pron., etc.) 36 20 4 5 15 14 

# 8 (adverbs) 5 3 6 8 9 9 

# 9 (adjectives) 6 3 6 8 13 12 

#10 (nouns) 2 1 36 48 29 28 
177 100% 75 100% 104 100% 


The results here show a well marked distinction of the syllables 
of first and third position from the others, but no such dis- 
tinction preserved between the first and third positions them- 
selves. In other words the Universal Prayer is not dipodic but 
depends merely upon a simple foot of two syllables and general 
alternation of strong and weak stress. 

Such is in general the method by which, I believe, dipodic 
verse may be most readily demonstrated and studied. For 
and against it various criticisms may be voiced, and these may 
well be considered at once. In the first place let us grant that 
the method is slow and laborious, but since it deals with one of 
the subtler structures of verse this cannot well be avoided. 
Another characteristic of the method, at the same time a fault 
and its greatest virtue, is to be found in its entirely mechanical 
nature. Any rule of thumb fails of course to express fully the 
nature of English verse. Everyone realizes that the infinite 
modulations of our phrase structure as expressed by the speaking 
voice cannot be translated into terms of mere parts of speech. 
At times the expression of some special meaning calls for an 
emphasis upon an article or preposition more marked than upon 
an adjacent noun or verb.® But in spite of such exceptions the 


® Examples are of course the experience of every-day conversation. Even 
an article may be stressed above its noun:— 
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general principle employed is, I believe, sound. It does not 
express the whole truth, but it does express a significant part of 
the truth. 

In another respect the mechanical nature of this approach 
to the study of verse structure represents the greatest factor in 
its favor. Its mechanism renders it almost wholly objective. 
Anyone who has studied verse structure will realize the need for, 
and at the same time the difficulty of obtaining, an objective 
approach. It is easy to convince oneself of the particular 
rhythm of some piece of verse, but an entirely different matter 
to convince anyone else that the rhythm is that and can be 
nothing else. In the method developed here, the subjective 
element is ata minimum. There can of course be possible dis- 
putes as to the syllables upon which the stress falls or even as to 
the distinction of the parts of speech, but these are obviously 
minor matters. I do not believe that the maximum personal 
divergence would exceed 10%." 

Another striking advantage of the present method of study is 
that it permits a mathematical comparison of the relative 
dipodic tendencies of different poems. In this connection a word 
of caution is necessary. Presumably a poem if dipodic at all is 
entirely dipodic, that is, if the reader feels the dipodic rhythm 
he will read the whole poem in that manner. This psychological 
establishment of a metrical “tune” is constantly a factor in 


“What window do you mean’’? 

“T mean the window; there is only one!” 
Ordinarily prepositions are less marked than either verbs or pronouns, but in 
Ottima’s speech in Pippa Passes the prepositions stand out as the two most 
important words in the line: 

Speak to me—not of me! 
The usual speaking of the sentence 

He gave her a gay gold ring 
would subordinate both pronouns to the verb, but the contrast of two lines in 
the ballad of Hind Horn produces just the opposite result: 

He gave her a gay gold ring 

But she gave him a far better thing. 

(Child-I) 
These are, however, only exceptions to the general tendency. 
10 In more complex forms of dipodic verse there is more chance for variance 

in personal interpretation, but this can be considered in its own place. 
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metrics. Nevertheless it is possible to express mathematically 
the actual strength of the tendency toward dipodic structure as 
shown by the language itself. Some poems (such as Mandalay) 
are overwhelmingly dipodic in their tendency. Others (such as 
the Universal Prayer) are with equal certainty not dipodic. On 
the other hand many poems occupy an intermediate and some- 
times doubtful position. In these a quantitative method of 
study is useful. Such poems sometimes represent cases in which 
the versifier lacked metrical skill, or was even approaching the 
dipodic rhythm unconsciously. Another case is that of song 
where the structure primarily depends upon the music, and is 
only partially inherent to the language itself. In these cases 
one reader would perhaps feel a dipodic tendency while another 
would not; an objective test is thus the more strongly demand- 
ed. 

For the study and ready comparison of these doubtful types 
I have tried to reduce to simple numerical expression the 
results for the counting of syllables in the first and third posi- 
tions. The unaccented syllables may henceforth be disregarded 
since for practical purposes very little verse is likely to be classed 
as paeanic—the difficulty is always on the other side. The 
tendency toward dipodism is thus the tendency toward regular 
alternation of primarily and secondarily stressed syllables. 
In other words the percentage of strongly stressed parts of 
speech in the first position must markedly exceed the corre- 
sponding percentages in the third position, while at the same 
time the situation must be reversed as regards the lightly 
stressed parts of speech. In general practice I have found the 
following classification to yield what I feel to be the truest 
results. Classes 46 and #7 (verbs, pronouns, etc.) are to be con- 
sidered as neutral; they occur in about equal percentages in the 
primary and secondary positions." Classes 48, #9, and 410 
(adverbs, adjectives, and nouns) represent the parts of speech 


1 The stress value of the verb depends so to speak upon its environment. 
Thus a verb between nouns usually gives the effect of a secondary stress, while 
a verb in the vicinity of pronouns and prepositions stands out as a primary 
stress. Examples can be observed in Mandalay. Here, however, we approach 
the realm of subjectivism, and the purpose of the present method is to be objec- 
tive even at the risk of being mechanical. It must thus depend upon the law of 
averages, and rest content with expressing something less than the whole truth. 
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which carry usually the heaviest stress; in dipodic verse the 
percentage of these is markedly higher in the primary position 
than in the secondary. The first five classes represent syllables 
ordinarily of light stress; in dipodic verse a larger proportion of 
these occurs in the secondary position. In fact the stress in 
#1 and #2 is so light that such syllables usually occur only in the 
unstressed position. For a mathematical statement of the 
dipodic tendency classes #1 to #5 may be considered as one 
group, classes #8 to #10 as another, and classes #6 and #7 may 
be disregarded. Proceeding with Mandalay as an example, we 
find that the syllables of heavy stress comprise 71% of the total 
in the primary position and 29% in the secondary position— 
an excess of 42%. On the contrary, syllables of light stress are 
52% in the secondary position and 6% in the primary—an excess 
of 46%. Adding these two differences we obtain a figure of 88. 
The corresponding figure for the Universal Prayer is —13.™ 
We have here then an approximate method of mathematical 
comparison between different poems. The figure obtained for 
comparison represents of course no percentage value, and 
should be considered merely as an index—for convenience of 
nomenclature let us call it the Dipodic Index. In the two 
examples considered this index shows on the one hand a very 
strong tendency toward dipodism and on the other the absolute 
lack of such tendency. Fuller value of the index appears in the 
study of poems of more doubtful type. In general I should say 
that (at least to my 2wn ear) the dipodic structure begins to be 
evident at an index of about 35. Thus in the case of Wilde’s 
Ballad of Reading Gaol (Index 32 in first 25 lines) I feel a very 
slight tendency to read with a dipodic swing. This of course 
enters the field of subjectivism which it is our purpose to avoid. 
By the method used, however, we are able really to make an 
objective statement as to the dipodic tendency of the poem. 
Each one may read it as he pleases, but we have proved that its 
actual language shows a dipodic tendency much greater than 
the Universal Prayer and much less than Mandalay. We may 


12 The small negative value is of no significance; even a large one could, I 
believe, be disregarded. The production of dipodic rhythm of the type 


would be prevented by the fact that the last syllable carries the rhyme and so 
must usually be a strongly stressed syllable. 


po 
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even venture the statement of a mathematical relation of —13, 
32, and 88. The end toward which this investigation has been 
directed has been the establishment of a method for such com 
parative study. 

With the presentation of this method the present study must 
close. A too complex problem for adequate treatment in 
brief space is the investigation of dipodic verse historically in 
English metrics—its pervasive tendency in song and popular 
poetry, its flourishing in the Middle Ages, and its recrudescence 
in the nineteenth century. Enough has already been done, I 
believe, to show the use and applicability of the Dipodic Index 
in the comparison of different poems of the simple dipodic type. 
Mutatis mutandis it is equally applicable to the less simple 
dipodic variations either of line or foot. Verse may occur, for 
instance, with seven dipodic feet to the line while the dipodic 
foot itself may vary at least from two to four syllables. These 
complex forms offer more chance for personal subjective varia- 
tion, but the general principles here presented will, I have 
reason to trust, be found applicable in study of all forms of 
dipodic verse. 

GrEorGE R. STEWART, JR. 
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PROCEEDINGS O¥ THE FORTIETH MEETING OF THE 
MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
HELD ON THE INVITATION OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN AT ANN ARBOR, 
MICHIGAN, 
DECEMBER 27, 28, 29, 1923. 


MINUTES OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 
PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PActFIC COAST 
HELD AT 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, 
NovEMBER 30 AND DECEMBER 1, 1923. 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATION, 
OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON, 
“THE BATTLE OF THE BOOKS.” 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


The fortieth meeting of the MopERN LANGUAGE Associa- 
TION OF AMERICA (fifth Union Meeting) was held under the 
auspices of the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, 
December 27, 28, 29, 1923. The sessions were held in the 
buildings of the University of Michigan, and in the Michigan 
Union. The number of persons who registered their attend- 
ance was 467, including representatives from one hundred 
and nine Colleges and Universities. 


FIRST SESSION, THURSDAY MORNING, AT 11:30 
NATURAL SCIENCE BUILDING. 


The first session of the Association was devoted to Group 
Meetings. 

(General Topics III) Problems in General A®sthetics. 

Acting Chairman, Dr. Charles E. Whitmore. 

After a paper by Professor Theodore O. Wedel, ‘What is 
Art? Ona Text of Homer,” there was a general discussion 
of present tendencies in esthetics as represented by Croce 
and by his opponents; among those who took part were 
Professors Lipari, Egan, Bradshaw, and B. V. Crawford. 
The group voted that the present acting Cha:rman should 
continue to hold office for the ensuing year. Thirty-eight 
persons were present—a gratifying number. 

CHARLES E. WHITMORE, Chairman. 


(General Topics IV) Phonetics. Chairman, Professor James 
L. Barker; Secretary, Professor Elliott White. 
The following short papers were read or outlined, and 
discussed: 


“The Relative Importance of Various Frequency Com- 
ponents for Carrying the Essential Qualities of Fundamental 
Speech Sounds,”’ by Dr. Harvey Fletcher, Western Electric 
Company. 
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“Suggestions Regarding the Origin of Mid-Western Pro- 
nunciation,”’ by Professor Hans Kurath, Northwestern 
University. 

“Voiced H,” by Professor Elliott White, Dartmouth 
College. 

“The Dividing Line between Phonetics and Literary 
Form,” by Dr. A. R. Morris, University of Michigan. 

“Syncopated Rhythm,” by Professor William M. Patter- 
son, University of Delaware. 

“An Application of Present-Day Phonetics to Historical 
Phonetics,” by Professor James L. Barker, University of 
Utah. 

In connection with Dr. Fletcher’s Paper, Mr. J. P. Max- 
field of the Western Electric Company demonstrated a new 
and greatly improved electric Phonographic method of 
recording and Teproducing speech and music. 

Mr. Parmenter of the University of Towa announced that 
subscriptions may be sent to him for the assistance of 
Professor Panconcell-Calzia in Publishing his new work on 
experimental phonetics. 


© present officers of the 8roup were reelected. The 
e 


speech rhythm and Poetic form. 
Through the efforts of Dr. A. R. Morris of the Univ 


Since the Phonetics group as at present organized com- 
bines interests of at least two kinds and allows too little 


| The sub-Group on Experimental Phonetics, of which the . 
Present secretary is chairman, met to discuss a plan for 
collaborative study of speech records (especially in connection ; 
with the Project of the English IT group for collecting and 
distributing specimens of American speech) for reliable “ 
objective data on both Jinguict ms of 
rsity 
records, and methods, with laboratory conferences of those 
interested, for the e 
the group may meet in two sessions, one for Papers on 
Practical phonetics of chiefly linguistic interest, the other | 
| 
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for papers on phonetic studies of chiefly rhetorical and 
literary interest. 
WHITE, Secretary. 


(French III) French Literature of the XVII and XVIII 

Centuries. Chairman, Professor Colbert Searles. 

The following papers were presented. 

1. “L’esprit de Voltaire, son mécanisme et ses formes,” 
by Professor André Morize. 

2. (a) “The early version of Voltaire’s Temple de gout’’ ; 

(b) “Some unpublished manuscript notes of Voltaire,” by 
Professor Gustave van Roosbroeck. 
As a result of the discussion on the topic: Inter-University 
co-operation in the procuring of materials for Voltaire 
studies, Professor van Roosbroeck was elected to work to 
this end. Professor Charles Grimm of Williams was ap- 
pointed his associate. 

The Voltaire “Exhibit” was kept open throughout the 
meeting of the Association, thanks to the courtesy of Mr. 
William Warner Bishop, Librarian of the University of 
Michigan and to the cooperation of Miss Jean Sharp, the 
librarian in charge. The outstanding feature of this exhibit 
was Professor Morize’s fine collection of portraits, engravings 
and contemporary editions. The University of Minnesota 
library loaned a very considerable collection of contemporary 
editions, pamphlets, and parodies. Other contributions were 
made by the libraries of Michigan, Illinois, and Princeton, 
and by Professor S. C. A. Jeanneret of the University of 
Toronto and Professor E. F. Parker of the University of 
Minnesota. 

In connection with this exhibit Professor Morized place 
at the disposal of members of the Association his card-index 
bibliography of French Literature for the years 1914-1922. 

Professor André Morize of Harvard University was 
elected chairman of the group for the ensuing year. 

Between seventy-five and a hundred members attended 
the meeting. 

COLBERT SEARLES, Chairman. 


Yi 
4 
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(German III) Goethe. Chairman, Professor J. F. L. Ras- 
chen; Secretary, Professor Carl F. Schreiber. 

Professor A. B. Faust presented an illustrated paper on 
“Goethe and Gerhart Hauptmann.” 

Dr. Walter Wadepuhl discussed ‘‘Goethe and America,” 
with special emphasis on Goethe’s attitude toward this 
country. 

Professor Carl F. Schreiber read the report of the Goethe 
Centenary Committee. The report as a whole was adopted 
including the following special resolution: 

The respective chairmen of the Goethe Groups both East and West 
will arrange to have at least one encyclopedic article prepared, read and 


discussed at each group meeting until the main tasks of the second part 
of the undertaking have been completed. 


CarL F. SCHREIBER, Secretary. 


At one o’clock the members of the Association were the 
guests of the University of Michigan at a luncheon given in 
the Michigan Union. 


SECOND SESSION, THURSDAY AFTERNOON AT 2 P.M. 
AUDITORIUM OF THE NATURAL SCIENCE BUILDING 


The Association was called to order by the President, 
Oliver F. Emerson, at 2:10 p.m. The Association was 
welcomed to Ann Arbor by Dr. Marion LeRoy Burton, 
President of the University of Michigan. 

The Secretary of the Association, Professor Carleton 
Brown, presented as his formal report Vol. XXXVIII of the 
Publications of the Association. He took the opportunity to 
explain that the List of Members, usually included in the 
December issue of the Publications, would appear this year 
in a separate Supplement. The appearance of this Supple- 
ment had unfortunately been delayed, but it was already 
in proof and would be mailed as soon as possible. The 
Secretary presented the following comparative statement of 
the membership of the Association, showing its geographical 
distribution. 
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1919 1923 
New England States 275 382 
Middle Atlantic States 439 590 
South 166 240 
Middle Western States 373 593 
Far West 193 227 
Island Possessions — 5 
Canada 19 30 
Mexico — 
South America -_— 3 
Europe 16 22 
Asia 6 12 

1487 2106 


It was voted to accept the Secretary’s report. 

The following report was submitted on behalf of the 
Trustees of the Permanent Fund by Mr. LeRoy E. Kimball, 
Managing Trustee: 


PERMANENT FUND 


SECURITIES ON DeEposIT WITH THE UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEw YorK 
Par Value Book Value 
$11,000 Pennsylvania R. R. General Mortgage 5% 
$11,170.39 
650 U.S. Fourth Liberty Loan 444% Bonds due 


$11,650 $11,817.16 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 24, 1923 
RECEIPTS: 


Balance carried forward from 1922 report.......... $ 213.81 
From Carleton Brown, Treasurer, for Life Membership 
payments from twenty-five members........... 775.00 
Interest on deposit account in the Central Trust 
Company, Camrdridge, Mass................. 38.16 
From Carleton Brown, Treasurer, for the purchase of 


| 
From sale of $8300 U. S. Second Liberty Loan 44% 
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(These were sold at a profit of $1,112.32 which was 

added to the fund for the purchase of securites and 

invested) 
Interest on $550 Fourth Liberty Loan 44% Bonds.. 23.37 
Interest on Pennsylvania R. R. 5% Bonds.......... 500.00 
Savings deposit from Central Trust Company, Cam- 

bridge, transferred to United States Trust Com- 

pany of New York for investment............... 763.62 


$11,646.09 


DISBURSEMENTS: 
To Carleton Brown, Treasurer, 
For Guaranty Trust Company, interest from 
savings account of last fiscal year.............. 8.87 
For Central Trust Company, Cambridge, interest 
from savings account as declared in December 
For int. on $550 Fourth Liberty Loan 44% Bonds 23.37 
December 1 int. on Pennsylvania R. R. 5% Bonds 
(the June interest being retained for addition to 
To United States Trust Company of New York 
For purchase of $11,000 Pennsylvania R. R. 
General 5% Bonds due 1968................... $11,170.39 
For purchase of $100 Fourth Liberty Loan 444% 
For purchase of $100 Fourth Liberty Loan 


lor services rendered for collecting income, care 
of securities, etc. (24% of the income collected) . . 23.64 
Cash balance deposit with the United States Trust 
$11,646.09 


BRIGHT-VON JAGEMANN SPECIAL TRUST FUND 


SECURITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED STATES TrusT COMPANY OF 
New York 
Par Value Book Value 
$7,000 New York Central Railroad Company Re- 
funding and Improvement Mortgage 5% 
Bonds, due 2013, interest payable April 1, 
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RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 24, 1923 
RECEIPTS: 


Uninvested Cash on hand in the United States Trust 
Company of New York as reported in last year’s 


From Carleton Brown, Treasurer for purchases of 

1,701.57 
From Sale of $250 United States Fourth Liberty 


From United States Trust Company of New York for 
interest on New York Central R. R.5% Bonds... 350.00 


$ 2,314.66 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
For purchase of $2,000 par New York Central R. R. 
Refunding and Improvement Mortgage 5% 
To Carleton Brown, Treasurer, interest on New York 


Respectfully submitted, 
LeRoy E. Kimsatt, 
Epwarp C. ARMSTRONG, 
GerorcE H. NETTLETON. 


It was voted to accept the report of the Trustees of the 
Permanent Fund. 

The Treasurer of the Association, Professor ‘Carleton 
Brown, presented the following report: 


A. RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 


RECEIPTS 

Balance on hand December 27, 1922..................000005- $ 1,922.03 
From members, for 1919 or earlier.......... $ 38.00 

55.00 

“ Life Memberships. . 775.00 


$ 2,314.66 
$8,173.96 
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From Libearies, | $ 14.51 
414.05 
268.60 
“ Foreign Subscribers. 50.38 
$ 749.34 
From Sale of Publications... $ 377.93 
“ « Lists of Members............. 8.00 
$ 387.93 
From Income of Permanent Fund...........$ 320.40 
“ Interest on Current Funds............ 70.33 
$ 390.73 
From Miscellaneous Sources: 
Subs. to Mod. Lang. Review........... $ 33.75 
On acc’t of extra reprints............. 7.58 
“ excess proof corrections.... 46.82 
“ facsimile plate............ 5.00 
$ 93.15 
From Contributions to Relief Fund.................. $ 770.56 
$11,135.92 
$13,057.95 
EXPENDITURES 
To George Banta Pub. Co., for Publications: 
$3,801.41 
To George Banta Publishing Co. 
$ 563.61 
To LeRoy Kimball, Managing Trustee 
Life Membership Fees................... $ 775.00 
Added to Permanant Fund............... 1,048.43 
“ “ Bright-von Jagemann Fund...... 1,701.57 


$3,525.00 
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Transferred to Monograph Account................. $ 465.25 
To Secretary-Treasurer 
“ Clerical Assistance.................. 600.86 
18.81 
3.50 
$1,575.42 
To Secretary of the Central Division 
“ Clerica] Assistance.................. 21.00 
$ 134.45 
To com. on Rotographs for Printing and Postage.... $ 83.11 
To Amer. Council of Learned Soc. for Dues.......... $ 96.80 
To Amer. Council on Education for Dues............ $ 10.00 
Miscellaneous Expenditures 
Refund of check sent in error............. $ 40.00 
Membership fees refunded............... 8.00 
Minor refunds and adjustments........... 3.11 
Publications 10.00 
Freight on Publications from Menasha.. .. . 11.82 
Sorting, casing and hauling stock of Pubs ... 17.00 
Post-card notices, O. G. Dinner........... 6.65 
B. V. Crawford, Circulars Group meeting. .. 9.00 
Cost of facsimile plate................... 7.55 
Cambr. U. Press, subs. to Mod. L. Rev..... 32.81 
Coll. of foreign & Canadian checks......... 1.72 
Safety deposit box... 1.50 
$ 149.16 
Relief Fund for Family of Deceased Member 
Printing $ 31.26 
Contributions 770.56 
$ 801.82 $11,206.03 


Balance on hand Dec. 24, 1923.............0..0cccceeeeeeeee 1,851.92 
$13,057.95 
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B. MONOGRAPH ACCOUNT 


(Bryn Mawr Trust Co.) 
Transferred from Current Funds..................... $ 465.25 
Income from Bright-von Jagemann Fund............. 350.00 
Bryn Mawr Trust Company, Interest................ 5.86 


C. BALANCE SHEET FOR 1923 


Monograph Account... $ 821.11 
Added to Bright-von Jagemann Fund............. 1,701.57 
Added to Permanent Fund...................... 1,823.43 
$ 70.11 $4,346.11 

D. RESOURCES, 1919 AND 1923 

1919 1923 Increase 
$ 69.70 $ *324.28 $ 254.58 
Bright-von Jagemann Fund (book value) .**3,629.91 6,877.02 3,247.11 
Permanent Fund (book value)........... 7,210.00 11,849.47 4,639.47 
Monograph 821.11 821.11 


$10,909.61 $19,871.88 $8,962.27 


It was voted to refer the Treasurer’s Report to the Audit- 
ing Committee. 

The Secretary df the Association, on behalf of the Execu- 
tive Council, nominated the following persons to the Associa- 
tion for Honorary Membership: Professor Vittorio Rossi, 
of the University of Rome, Dr. Walter Wilson Greg of Lon- 
don. On motion the persons named were elected Honorary 
Members of the Association. 

The Secretary reported to the Association a series of 
proposed Amendments to the Constitution which had 
already been approved by the Executive Council. [See the 
Acts of the Council printed in the December Publications, 
pp. cvii-cxii.] 

* Balance remaining after deducting bills for December Publications and 


Supplement. 
**Including $600 in Liberty Bonds now merged in this fund. 
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The following report of the Committee on Rotographs of 
MSS and Rare Books, in the absence of the Chairman, 
President Frank Aydelotte, was presented by Professor 
Tom Peete Cross: 


During the year 1923 the Committee on Reproduction of Manuscripts 
and Early Printed Books has ordered reproductions of the following list of 
titles, most of which have already been received and catalogued by the 
Library of Congress: 

(1) MS No. 4568 of the Bibliothéque Communale at Mons, the first 
12 pages (only 3 pages received); 

(2) Trinity College, Cambridge MS B. 14.39. Ballad of Judas and 
other poems; 

(3) Harley MS, British Museum, 2253. English, French, and Latin 
verse and prose; 

(4) Trinity College, Dublin, MS 652, Item 6, the Miracle Play of the 
Conversion of Jonathas the Jew; 

(5) Addit. MS, British Museum, 37492, Kynge Charlys and other 
poems; 

(6) Cotton MS, Nero, A.X., no. 3, Folios 1-124, Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight and other poems; 

(7) Trinity College, Cambridge MS 589, Scyros and Adelphe; 

(8) Portions of Lansdowne MSS, Brit. Mus., containing letters of William 
Fleetwood; 

(9) 27 documents in the Public Record Office relating to William Fleet- 
wood; 

(10) Historia de Flores y Blanca Flor., 1510, Brit. Mus. Copy; 

(11) Preceval le Gallois, Paris, 1530, Itrit. Mus. copy; 

(12) Raoul Lefevre, Livre de Iason, c. 1485, Brit. Mus. copy; 

(13) Henry Wotton, Courtlie controversie of Cupids Cautels, 1578, 
Bodleian copy; 

(14) Robert Cawdrey, A Table Alphabetical, 1604, Bodleian copy. 

(15) Chaucer, Troilus and Criseyde, Caxton’s edition, c. 1485, the perfect 
copy in the British Museum; 

(16) Jean de Meun, Translation of the Consolation of Philosophy of 
Boethius, MS Bibliothéque Nationale, Fonds Francais, 1097, the 
first 44 leaves. 

(17) Trinity College, Dublin, MS D. 4.12 (No. 213) Piers Plowman. 

(18) Ashmole MS 328 (Byrhtferd’s Handboc) 

(19) Sloane MS 2593 (ME Lyrics) 


The cost of rotographs so far has worked out at 40c to 45c per sheet, 
each sheet usually containing two printed or manuscript pages. The Commit- 
tee finds that the costs vary with different photographers and with the 
expense of work in different libraries. The Committee is giving careful 
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attention to the cost of work and hopes to effect economies each year on 
the basis of the previous year’s experience. 

In the selection of material to reproduce, the Committee has steadily 
followed the policy of obtaining things which are needed immediately by 
different institutions for research now in progress rather than attempting 
to follow out any fixed program. For this reason, the items reproduced 
are not, as a rule, connected with one another but, as time goes on, and 
particularly if the funds available for the use of the Committee can be 
increased, it is hoped to fill up the gaps and gradually to build up a well- 
rounded collection. 

Dr. Frederic Ives Carpenter, 5533 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago Chair- 
man of the Sub-Committee on Selections, will welcome at any time requests 
from scholars for material, even though these requests should run far 
beyond the subscription paid by a given institution. It is the policy of 
the Committee to accumulate in this way a list of desirata for which any 
extra funds from year to year may be used. 


The list of institutions subscribing to the fund in 1923 was as follows: 
Adelbert College of Western Reserve Mount Holyoke College 


Amherst College University of Nebraska 

Brown University Newberry Library Chicago 

Bryn Mawr College New York University 

Butler University University of North Carolina 
University of California University of Pennsylvania 
Catholic University of America Princeton University 

University of Chicago Radcliffe College 

Columbia University Randolph-Macon Women’s College 
Dartmouth College Simmons College 

University of Georgia Smith College 

Goucher College University of Southern California 
Grinnell College Stanford University 

Hamilton College University of Texas 

Harvard University University of Toronto 

Haverford College Tulane University 

Indiana University Vanderbilt University 

State University of Iowa Vassar College 

Johns Hopkins University University of Washington (Seattle) 
State University of Iowa Washington University (St. Louis) 
University of Kansas Washington and Lee University 
University of Michigan Wellesley College 

Mills College Wells College 

University of Minnesota University of Wisconsin 
University of Montana Yale University 


It may be repeated here that the institutional subscription to the fund 
has been fixed at $25. The payment of this subscription gives professors 
in the institution the privilege of making requests for material which they 
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would like reproduced. Such requests will be complied with by the Com- 
mittee to the full extent of the funds available each year. Individuals who 
contemplate procuring rotographs for their own purposes are notified that 
these can be obtained through this fund very much more economically 
than by a private person. Since administrative expenses are borne by the 
Library of Congress, and since the rotographs enter the United States free 
of duty, an individual may subscribe in the ordinary way to the expense of 
any reproductions which they desire to have made, and the rotographs 
will be ordered by the Committee on Selections and sent directly to the 
Library of Congress, which will forward them to the subscriber for his 
individual use for an indefinite period. Rotographs so obtained must, 
however, be considered the property of the Library of Congress and be event- 
ually returned to the collection. 
Frank AYDELOTTE, Chairman. 


The President of the Association announced the appoint- 
ment of the following Committees: 

On the Nomination of Officers of the Association: Professors 
J. S. P. Tatlock, Gustav Gruener, Christian Gauss, Edwin 
Greenlaw, Robert A. Law, J. T. Hatfield, and Colbert 
Searles. 

On Resolutions: Professors Frank G. Hubbard, Kenneth 
McKenzie, and J. F. L. Raschen. 

To Audit the Treasurer’s Report, Professors George 
L. Hamilton, F. W. J. Heuser, and John S. Kenyon. 

Professor John M. Manly called attention to the proposal 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
to establish a philological section and pointed out that 
this involved a possible duplication of the work which was 
already being undertaken by the group in Phonetics, and 
possibly some other groups, of the Modern Language 
Association. On motion of Professor J. F. L. Raschen 
the chair was asked to appoint a committee to consider this 
matter and report to the Association. 


The chair appointed as such committee Professors J. F. L. 
Raschen, Samuel Moore and James L. Barker. 


The following Addresses by Invitation were then delivered: 


1. “The Future of Literary Criticism.” By Professor 
Albert Feuillerat, of the University of Rennes. 
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2. “On the Discrimination of Romanticisms.” By Pro- 
fessor Arthur O. Lovejoy, of The Johns Hopkins University. 


Professor E. C. Armstrong, of the Committee of Award 
for the Monograph Series, reported that the Committee 
had carefully considered the manuscripts which had been 
submitted. A majority of the Committee, however, had 
voted not to accept any of the MSS submitted for publica- 
tion in the Monograph Series. 


THE AMERICAN DIALECT SOCIETY 


The American Dialect Society held its annual meeting in 
Room F-427 of the Natural Science Building, Thursday, 
December 27, at 4:30 P.M. Professor Louise Pound, Vice- 
President, presided. The following papers were presented: 

1. “Tonic Accent in English.”” By Professor Kemp Mal- 
one, of the University of Minnesota. 

2. “Strest and Unstrest Forms on the Western Reserve.” 
By Professor John S. Kenyon of Hiram College. 

3. “Gullah Dialect.” By Professor Reed Smith, of the 
University of South Carolina. 

Discussion followed each paper. 

The following officers were reelected for next year: Presi- 
dent, William Allan Neilson; Vice-President, Louise Pound; 
Secretary, Percy W. Long; Treasurer, James F. Royster. 


THIRD SESSION, THURSDAY AFTERNOON AT 4:30 


The third session of the Association was held from 4:30 
until six o’clock and was devoted to Group Meetings. 


(General Topics I) Poetic Form. Acting Chairman, Professor 

H. M. Belden. 

The topic for discussion was: The Musical Relations of 
Verse Form and the Feasibility of Musical Methods in Verse 
Notation. 

Professor Cary F. Jacob, of the College of William and 
Mary, presented the argument for the use of musical notation 
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to mark verse-rhythm, illustrating his method by means of 
mimeographed sheets. 

Dr. George R. Stewart, Jr., of the University of California, 
discussed the bearing of the iambic-trochaic problem upon 
the use of musical notation, holding that the ordinary 
iambic-trochaic classification is unsound, and therefore that 
musical notation may be consistently used for all types of 
verse. 

Professor Ada L. F. Snell, of Mount Holyoke College, 
defended the old macron-breve system of notation. Others 
who took part in the discussion were: Professors J. A. F. 
Pyre, B. Roland Lewis, A. R. Morris, Sarah G. Laird, and 
Dr. Elliott A. White. 

It is understood that Professor Croll is still Chairman of 
the Group and will arrange the program for the meeting of 
1924. 

H. M. BELDEN, Acting Chairman. 


(Comparative Literature V) The Renaissance. Chairman, 
Professor Hardin Craig; Secretary, Professor H. S. V. 
Jones. 

The Chairman presented general bibliography, Professor 
E. H. Wilkins’s Survey of the Renaissance with a supplement 
prepared by the Chairman and Professor C. L. Finney, 

Professor C. H. C. Wright read a paper on the chief needs 
of schools as regards work in the Renaissance and in the 
Romance language field. 

Professor Tom Peete Cross presented a report on recent 
books prepared by Dr. F. I. Carpenter with additions by 
Professor Cross. Dr. Carpenter suggested a study of the 
lives and works of ‘Spenser’s associates. 

Professor W. A. Nitze recommended a survey of American 
libraries that contained Renaissance books as a task for next 
year. 

Professor H. B. Lathrop spoke on what can be done on 
Renaissance studies through cooperation of schools and 
suggested study of the translation of the classics during the 
Renaissance and of neo-Latin writers. 
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Professor F. O. Reed spoke of the influence of medieval 
ideas in the Renaissance and presented a survey on the 
recent work in the field of the Renaissance in Spain. He 
suggested that the study of Spanish translation in England 
left still much to be done. 

Professor J. J. Parry presented Professor H. S. V. Jones’s 
list of books and theses on Renaissance subjects now under 
way in this country. 

The Chairman was authorized to appoint a committee to 
select officers and a program of study for the group for next 
year. The Committee appointed consists of Professors 
Nitze, Lathrop, and Van Horne. 

HarpIn Craic, Chairman. 


(English I) Middle English Language. Chairmen, Professors 
Howard R. Patch and Thomas A. Knott; Secretary, 
Professor Robert J. Menner. 

The following papers were presented: 
1. “A History of the Chaucer Concordance,” by Professor 

J. S. P. Tatlock. 

2. “Desiderata in the Projected Middle English Diction- 
ary,’ by Professor Thomas A. Knott. 

: Professor Tatlock made some valuable suggestions for the 
compilation of a dictionary, based on his experience with 
the Chaucer Concordance. Professor Knott will shortly send 
a questionnaire to the members of the group in order to 
obtain a consensus of opinion among American scholars as to 
what would be desirable in a new Middle English Dictionary. 

A letter was read from Miss A. C. Paues, Organizer of 
the Early English Group in the Modern Humanities Research 

Association, explaining the cooperative work undertaken 

in England in this field, and suggesting collaboration with 

American scholars in several undertakings. It was voted 

not to widen the scope of the group, and to keep the present 

title. 
Over twenty people attented the meeting of the group. 

The present officers were reelected for the following year. 

ROBERT J. MENNER, Secretary. 
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(English VIII) Literary Tendencies in the Second Half of 
the XVIIIth Century. Chairman, Professor R. S. Crane; 
Secretary, Professor John W. Draper. 

Professor F. B. Kaye reported that he and the Chairman 
have nearly comleted a census of the British periodicals 
of the period before 1800 which are accessible in American 
libraries, and that they expect to issue it in printed form 
sometime during the year 1924. 

The Chairman raised the question whether it would be 
deisrable and practicable for the Group to undertake, possibly 
in conjunction with the other XVIIIth century Groups, the 
publication of a collection of studies relating to some aspect 
or aspects of the literary history of the period. The sugges- 
tion was received with favor by the Group, and the Chairman 
was instructed to confer with the officers of the other Groups 
involved with a view to formulating plans, the results of the 
conference to be reported to members through the Bulletin. 

The meeting was then thrown open for an informal discus- 
sion of “General aims in the study of the later XVIIIth 
century.”” Among the speakers were Professors Bredvold, 
Crawford, Denton, Kaufman, Kaye, Lovejoy, Sherburn, 
and Stevens. 

On motion of Professor George Sherburn, it was voted to 
recommend that members should contribute the sum of 
50c each toward the expense of mimeographing and distri- 
buting the Bulletin. 

It was voted that the present officers be continued for 
another year. About thirty persons were present. 

R. S. CRANE, Chairman. 


(French II) French Medieval Literature. Chairman, Pro- 
fessor D. S. Blondheim; Secretary, Professor Otto Miiller. 
The following papers were read: 

1. “The Position of Eleanor of Poitou in Old French 

Literature,” by Professor William P. Shepard. 

2. “The Royal Cross of the Old French Epic and Other 

Marks of Divine Origin,” by Professor George L. Hamilton. 
These papers were discussed by the Chairman. Professor 
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Louis Cons submitted a paper on the authorship of “La Farce 
de Pierre Pathelin” which he attributes to Guillaume 
Alecis. This paper was received too late to be included in 
the printed program of the meeting. 

Professor T. Atkinson Jenkins was elected Chairman of 
the Group for the coming year. Professor Miiller was 
reelected Secretary. 

Otto MULLER, Secretary. 


(German IV) German Literature from a Social Point of 
View. Chairman, Professor James Taft Hatfield. 
Professor A. B. Faust was elected secretary for the session. 
Papers read: 

(a) Problems of the Closing Scenes of Goethe’s Faust: 
Professor A. R. Hohlfeld, University of Wisconsin. 

(b) Goethe’s Faust and the Industrial Era: Professor E. 
Prokosch, Bryn Mawr College. 

The two foregoing papers were discussed by A. B. Faust 
and A. W. Boesche. 

(c) Social Tendencies in Immermann’s Epigonen: Pro- 
fessor J. A. Kelly, Haverford College. 

The Group elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: Chairman, Professor M. B. Evans, University of 
Ohio; Secretary, Professor A. B. Faust, Cornell University. 

The room in which the meeting was held was filled beyond 
its seating capacity. 

A. B. Faust, Secretary. 


(Spanish I) Spanish Language. Chairman, Professor 
Charles P. Wagner; Secretary, Professor H. G. Doyle. 

A report of the committee on Spanish periodicals, ap- 
pointed in 1922, was presented by Dean R. H. Keniston, 
Chairman. He submitted a tentative list of periodicals, and 
advocated cooperative purchasing for University libraries to 
avoid duplication and wasteful competition. 

A paper, “Some Psychological Differences between the 
Use of the Subjunctive in Spanish and in French,” was read 
by Professor Wilfred A. Beardsley. 
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Professor E. C. Hills led a discussion on “The Advantages 
of Linguistic Subjects for Doctoral Dissertations in Spanish”’ 
Dean R. H. Keniston led a similar discussion on ‘What 
Systematic Contribution can American Scholars make to 
Spanish Lexicography?” 
About forty-five members were present. 
H. G. Doyte, Secretary. 


On Thursday evening, December 27 at 6:30 oclock in 
the Michigan Union the ladies of the Association were enter- 
tained at dinner by the University of Michigan. Fifty-nine 
ladies were present. 


THe Councit DINNER 


Twelve members of the Executive Council, the three 
Trustees of the Permanent Fund, and Professor John M. 
Manly, Chairman of the Committee on Endowment met at 
dinner at 6:30 in the Michigan Union and considered matters 
relating to the affairs of the Association. After informal 
discussion of the reports of the Treasurer and the Managing 
Trustee the Treasurer of the Association made the following 
recommendations to the Executive Council: 

1. That from the revenue for 1924 a sufficient sum be 
transferred to the Managing Trustee to purchase an addi- 
tional $1000 bond for the Bright-von Jagemann Fund. 

2. That from the revenue for 1924 a sufficient sum be 
transferred to the Managing Trustee to enable him to 
purchase an additional $1000 bond for the Permanent Fund 
and still leave $500 invested in Liberty Bonds. 

3. That from each membership fee for 1924 the sum of 
ten cents be transferred to the Monograph Account. 


These recommendations were unanimously adopted. 

The proposed amendments to the Constitution providing 
for alternate meetings of the Association in the East and West 
were taken up for discussion. 

Professor Lancaster moved to alter the wording of the 
amendment to Article II, Section 2 so as to read: “These 
annual meetings shall be held alternately East and West of 
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the Eastern boundaries of Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Alabama.” The motion was carried unanimously. 

Professor Curme offered the following resolution: ‘That 
it be the sense of the Council that the Modern Language 
Association should clearly become a national body, meeting 
alternately in the East and in the West.” The resolution 
was adopted by a unanimous vote. 

Professor Armstrong announced that he would be unable 
to serve as a member of the Committee of Award for the 
Monograph Series during the coming year in view of the 
fact that he was to be absent from the country. Accordingly 
he tendered his resignation, and the Council thereupon 
elected as his successor Professor H. C. Lancaster. 

Professor Lancaster asked the Council to define the 
policy to be pursued in publishing the annual American 
Bibliography in the PMLA, and moved that it be the sense 
of the Council that this Bibliography should include only 
distinct contributions to scholarship. The motion was carried 
unanimously. 

Professor Manly reported the plans which were being 
considered by the Committee on Endowment and read a 
memorial which had been addressed to the Carnegie Found- 
ation for the Advancement of Teaching. 

It was voted unanimously: That the Council approves 
the general plans of the Committee and expresses full 
confidence in its efforts toward carrying them into effect. 


THE “Oxtp GuarRpD” DINNER 


The first dinner of the “Old Guard,” made up of members 
from before 1900, was held in the Michigan Union, Thursday 
evening at 6:30 oclock. Professor Daniel Kilham Dodge, 
Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements, presided; and 
thirty-two persons answered to the roll call. 


The following letters from absent members were read: 

I deeply regret that I cannot be present at the dinner of the Old Guard. 
My regret is somewhat softened, however, by the privilege, kindly extended 
me, of addressing a word to the ‘table.’ It shall be a brief and simple but 
no less sincere and earnest word. 
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It is a high moral obligation to recall, with true understanding, the work 
of A. M. Elliott, in founding the Modern Language Association and in 
launching the Modern Language Notes. That Elliott ‘builded better than 
he knew,’ better than anyone could then know, must be the keynote of all 
valid reflection at the dinner. 

The recognition that the time had come to bring American scholarship 
into conformity with the newly revised aim and progress of European 
scholars in the study of the modern languages and literatures was surely 
dawning in many minds. That is proved by the ready response to the call 
for organization and cooperation. To Elliott belongs the credit of leadership 
in bringing into clear and effective recognition the demands of the hour. 
He had a vision of the future and the required courage to plan for that future 
in the face of discouragements that have never been and need not now be 
recorded. 

In a two-fold sense Elliott was peculiarly fitted for the leadership he 
assumed. On the one hand he returned to our academic life after he had 
been stimulated by wide study and observation in Europe. He then caught 
the spirit of progress when it was quickened to an unwonted pitch of en- 
thusiasm. 

The adjustment of American universities and colleges to a more vital 
relationship with European scholarship in the modern languages and litera- 
tures was the important task in which Elliott resolved to enlist the co- 
operation of his colleagues thruout the country. To inaugurate the task 
and to direct it thru its first stages required a personality of a special charac- 
ter. Elliott possessed that personality, and that was the second and, indeed, 
the most important force in the accomplishment of his purposes. 

I hope the dinner will evoke recollections of Elliott’s personality. He 
had a persuasive charm of manner that converte: serious duty into inspired 
delight. He was wisely tolerant of gradual processes in changing unfavorable 
conditions, imparting in his graceful manner a firm confidence in cooperative 


“ endeavor to bring about the desired academic conditions ...... . 


With all best greetings, 
James W. Bricar. 


My dear Professor Dodge: 

I am very sorry that in reply to your kind letter I have to report that my 
lameness prevents me from travelling and taking part in the post-eighteenth- 
amendment revels of the Old Guard. But if those who joined the Association 
not later than 1900 constitute the Old Guard, then those of us who joined 
before 1885 may surely claim the title of the Ancients and Honorables. 1 
wonder how many may be found sitting at your festive board who took part 
in the constituent meeting of the Association at New York at Christmas, 
1883, just forty years ago. The present generation probably does not realize 
that the modern languages were then struggling for a modest place in the 
college curriculum, that our efforts were frowned on and antagonized 


in many places by the men then most influential in American education, 
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that at the first meeting we ourselves had to spend most of the time debating 
what we were there for, and only good luck prevented the enterprise from 
being wrecked by the joint efforts of its enemies and its friends. The attitude 
of the educated public appeared in facetious editorials in the newspapers; a 
prominent New York paper among others suggested that the Modern 
Languages would probably include Choctaw. A glance at the list of 
present members of the Association and even a hasty examination of the 
stately row of volumes of the Publications are convincing proof of the enor- 
mous change that has taken place in the status of the study of modern lang- 
uages and literatures in America; we have surely come into our own. 

But of late our position is being again assailed, this time not by the 
representatives of fine traditional culture, the classicists, but by those who 
are either indifferent or positively hostile to all huinanistic and liberalizing 
studies and wish to turn colleges and universities into purely vocational 
schools. To this pernicious utilitarian tendency the representatives of the 
ancient and modern languages and literatures ought to present a united 
front, for our ideals and ultimate aims are the same and any injury done to 
one of these studies will sooner or later redound to the injury of all the others. 

With heartiest greetings to the Old Guard and all good wishes for a 
successful and enjoyable reunion, I remain, 

Yours faithfully, 
H. C. G. von JAGEMANN. 


It is natural for a member of the Old Guard, in writing to his colleagues, to 
begin his reminiscences with personal recollections with the father, founder 
and long-time member of the Association—A. Marshall Elliott. 

My own relations with Professor Elliott came about in this way. Having 
resigued my Princeton tutorship and spent three years of study in Europe, I 
wrote from Paris in 1883, applying for a :‘ellowship at Johns Hopkins. To 
that application the reply came in the early summer, in the form of a visit 
from Professor Elliott at my student quarters. This was our first meeting. 
At that time Professor Elliott was thirty-six years of age, a graduate of 
Haverford and of Harvard, and first professor of the Romance languages at 
Johns Hopkins. 

In meeting a man so alert, robust and jovial, so experienced in the world 
of literature, education and travel, it would have been strange, indeed, had 
I not immediately been attracted by Elliott’s engaging personality. I have 
been told by persons who knew him at Harvard that as an undergraduate 
Elliott was unusually slender, but the morning he called on me in the rue de 
la Sorbonne his face and form were already fully rounded out and his coun- 
tenance ruddy and suffused with broad smiles. After a few words of cordial 
greeting, he made to me the double announcement that the fellowship had 
been awarded to H. C. G. von Jagemann, but that he hoped I would be 
willing to accept an instructorship. May I venture to remark that it never 
occurred to me to demur against accepting a far lower salary than I had 
received in my last years at Princeton? Opportunity, much more than 
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pecuniary recognition, is still, in my opinion, what a young man should 
chiefly be looking out for—with the comforting reflection that there is always 
room higher up. 

In the Romance Department at Baltimore the year 1883 was a date of 
special importance as marking the transition from the glowing first years 
of enthusiastic innovation to the more sober years of getting down to solid 
everyday work. With his amazing energy, Professor Elliott addressed 
himself to the task of setting on foot two new enterprises, the organization 
of the Modern Language Association and the establishment of the Modern 
Language Noles... .. The only contribution to the story that I feel 
myself entitled to make is that while the former enterprise was in the early 
stages Professor Elliott was impressed with the responsibility he was assuming 
in risking the prestige of his university, his department and himself in an 
enterprise that might prove to be a failure. It was then that I came to 
know him as a man far removed from self-assumption, over-assurance or 
conceit. 

For the matter of the launching of the Modern Language Notes, the 
case was somewhat different. The details were not particularly attractive 
to a mind and temperament of the sweep and eagerness of Elliott’s. . . . 
About the early days of the Modern Language Notes a veritable myth has 
grown up, which, after all, is hardly more fantastic than were the actual 
facts of the case. The story is told that for the early numbers the type was 
set by the editors themselves. As a matter of fact, for several years, the 
type-setting and all the press-work were done by a journeyman printer in a 
diminutive pent-house erected in the back yard of 935 North Calvert 
Street by Professor Elliott . . . Suffice it to say that the relations between 
editors and printer were of the most intimate, though the latter’s acquain- 
tance with the peculiarities of the foreign language typography was to the 
last degree primitive. A single illustration will serve. The Gifficulties of the 
French “accent circumflexe” were eliminated by always speaking of 4 and 
é as cubby-house a and cubby-house e. 

Henry ALFRED Topp 


A message of greeting to Professor Bright was signed by 
those present. No speeches were made but Professor Julius 
Goebel made brief remniscent remarks, harking back to the 
more intimate days of the youth of the Association. Pro- 
fessor James Taft Hatfield concluded the exercises with a 
characteristically witty and stimulating talk. It was un- 
animously voted to hold a similar dinner in 1926. 


On Thursday evening at 8:30 o’clock, in the Assembly 
Room of the Michigan Union, the President of the Associa- 
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tion, Professor OLIver FARRAR EmeErsON, delivered the 
Presidential Address: ‘The Battle of the Books.’’* 

After this address President and Mrs. Burton of the 
University of Michigan and President Emerson of the 
Modern Language Association received the members and 
guests of the Association. 


FOURTH SESSION, FRIDAY MORNING AT 9:30 


For the fourth session :»< Association met in three sections 
devoted respectively to English, Romance, and Germanic 
Philology. 

ENGLISH SECTION 


NATURAL SCIENCE BUILDING, ROOM F-214 


Chairman, Professor John L. Lowes, of Harvard University. 
The following papers were read: 

3. “Henry Vaughan as a Nature Poet.” By Professor 
Alexander C. Judson, of the University of Texas. 

4. “Unpublished Passages from the Pforzheimer MS. of 
Shelley’s Philosophical View of Reform.’’ By Professor 
Walter E. Peck, of the College of V/ooster. 

5. “The Socratic Basis of Byron’s Thought.” By Dr. 
Elizabeth Atkins, of the University of Minnesota. 

6. “Theory and Practice of Comedy in Restoration 
Drama.” By Professor Henry Ten Eyck Perry, of Yale 
University. 

7. “Thackeray’s Knowledge of Virginia.” By Pro- 
fessor Jay B. Hubbell, of the Southern Methodist University. 

8. “The Shaksperian Element in Milton. Part I, The 
Tragedies.” By Professor Alwin Thaler, of the University 
of Tennessee. 

9. “Haller’s Indebtedness to English Philosophy.” By 
Professor Howard M. Jones, of the University of Texas. 

Tom Prete Cross, University of Chicago, Secretary. 


* For the full text of the Presidential Address see below, p. lvi. 
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ROMANCE SECTION 
NATURAL SCIENCE BUILDING. ROOM G-217 


Chairman: Professor H. Carrington Lancaster, of Johns 
Hopkins University. 

The following papers were read: 

10. “The Sources of Victor Hugo’s Quatervingt-Treize.” 
By Professor Olin H. Moore, of the Ohio State University. 
(Discussed by Professor Chinard). 

11. “L’histoire de la littérature hier, aujourd’hui, 
demain.’’ —By Professor Albert Schinz, of Smith College. 
(Discussed by Professor Morize). 

12. “Types of Metre in Romance Verse.” By Professor 
E. C. Hills of the University of California. (Discussed by 
Professor Jenkins). 

13. ‘The Invective against Woman in the Spanish Drama 
from 1500 to 1550.” By Dr. D. P. Rotunda, of the Ohio 
State University. 

14. ‘Canada in French Plays of the Eighteenth Century.” 
By Professor Harry Kurz, of Knox College. (Discussed by 
Professor van Roosbroeck). 

15. “L’Americain dans le théAtre frangais.”” By Professor 
Maurice Baudin, of Miami University. (Discussed by 
Professor Charles E. Young). 

16. “Is the Anticlericalism of Moliére due to Spanish 
Influence?” By Professor Mabel M. Harlan, of Indiana 
University. (Discussed by Professors van Roosbroeck, the 
Chairman, and G. T. Northup). 

G. T. Nortuup, University of Chicago, Secretary. 


GERMANIC SECTION 
NATURAL SCIENCE BUILDING, ROOM M-224 


Chairman: Professor Gustav Gruener, of Yale University. 

The following papers were read: 

17. ‘Materials Pertinent to a Genetic Study of the 
Medieval Vernacular Lyric.”’ By Professor Philip Schuyler 
Allen, of the University of Chicago. (This paper was read by 
Professor Chester N. Gould). 
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18. “A New Interpretation of Schiller’s Philosophische 
Briefe.” By Professor Julius Goebel, of the University of 
Illinois. 

19. “Richardson in the Moral Weeklies of Germany.” 
By Professor Lawrence M. Price, of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

The report of the Committee on a fund to assist in complet- 
ing the publication of Grimm’s Wérterbuch was presented 
by Professor Ernst Voss. The report of the Committee on 
collecting and publishing a list of important German period- 
icals in American libraries was presented by Professor 
F. W. J. Heuser. Both of these committees were continued. 

The report of the Committee on the resumption of German 
Instruction in Secondary Schools was presented by Professor 
J. Preston Hoskins, followed by a brief report relating to 
the Middle West, presented by Professor Hermann Almstedt. 
The Section adopted a resolution of thanks to the Committee, 
after which, on motion of Professor Hoskins, the Committee 
was discharged. 

The following officers of the Section for 1924 were elected: 
Chairman, Professor Starr W. Cutting;* Secretary, Paul 
R. Pope, of Cornell University. 

M. BLaxeMoRE Evans, Ohio State University, Secretary. 


At one o’clock on Friday the members of the Association 
were the guests of the University of Michigan at luncheon 
in the Assembly Room of the Michigan Union. 


FIFTH SESSION, FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


The fifth session of the Association was devoted to Group 
Meetings, which were held in two Divisions, those of the 
First Division from 2 o’clock until 3:30 and those of the 
Second from 4 o’clock until 5:30. 


* Professor Cutting unfortunately finds it impossible for him to serve in 
this capacity. 
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FIRST DIVISION, 2 P. M. 


(General Topics II) Critical Study of Romanticism. Chair- 
men, Dr. Charles E. Whitmore and Professor Bartholow 
V. Crawford; Secretary, Professor Paul Kaufman. The 
general topic of the meeting was “Sentimentalism and 
Romanticism.” The following papers were presented 
and discussed: 

“Sentimentalism and Romanticism; An Attempt at Defini- 
tion,” by Professor J. R. Moore, University of Indiana. 

“Steele and Destouches,” by Professor D. H. Stevens, 
University of Chicago. 

“Sentimentalism and the Followers of Rousseau,’ by 
Professor Charles E. Young, University of Iowa. 

Definite proposals for the more systematic investigation 
of Romanticism were made in a paper, “The Problem of 
Interpreting Romanticism: A Contemporary and Pro- 
spective Survey,”’ by Professor Paul Kaufman, American 
University. 

The present officers were reelected for the ensuing year. 

Forty persons were present. 

KAurMANn, Secretary. 


(Comparative Literature I) Medix:al Latin (joint meeting 
with Comparative Literature III, Arthurian Romances). 
Chairmen, Professors Gordon H. Gerould and Tom Peete 
Cross; Secretary, Professor George R. Coffman. 

It was voted that the Chaucer Group be invited to meet 
with the Medieval Latin Group next year. The invitation 
was later accepted by the Chaucer Group at its meeting. 

Professor Cross offered the following memorial resolution: 
We desire as a body to record our high esteem for the personal qualities of 
Professor James Douglas Bruce and for his distinguished work, in the 
Arthurian Romances, his chosen field of studies, and to express our sense 
of the very great loss to American scholarship through his death. 

The resolution was adopted and a copy was forwarded to 
Senator Bruce, brother of Professor Bruce. 
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The secretary of the Group made a report of the year’s 
progress: 

1. At the Mediaeval section of the Conference of British and American 
Professors of English held at Columbia University in June the secretary 
presented a paper on the work of the Group. 

2. Through the activities of this Group there is now a standing com- 
efo e#%3! The American Council of Learned Societies on Mediaeval Latin 

i s, with the following membership: Professors E. K. Rand (Classics), 

(Classics), J.S. P. Tatlock (Modern Languages), G. H. Gerould 

(Modern Languages), J. W. Thompson (History), L. J. Paetow (History), 

J. F. Willard (History), G. R. Coffman, executive secretary. The American 

Council of Learned Societies has appropriated $50.00 to this committee for 
current expenses. 

3. The report on the condition of Mediaeval Latin in the American 
graduate colleges and universities will be printed in the next issue of Modern 
Philology. Reprints will be sent to those on the mailing list for Mediaeval 
Latin studies. 

4. Dr. G. G. Coulton through a letter to The London Times in Novem- 
ber, 1923, through personal correspondence, and through other activities. 
has interested a large number of English scholars in the work and aims of 


our Group. 

5. The committee of the American Council is considering ways and 
means of publishing a journal devoted to Medieval Latin studies, and is 
formulating plans for a bibliography of studies in Medieval Latin since the 
beginning of the War. The committee is also taking an active interest in 
the project of the International Union of Academies for a new Medieval 

In the absence of Professor Beeson, Chairman of the 
Committee on the Medieval Latin Dictionary from the 
American Council of Learned Societies and American 
representative on the international Committee, his report on 
progress and plans was presented by Professor T. P. Cross. 
Though no formal action was taken the report was received 
with enthusiastic approval. 

It was voted that the Secretary be asked to correspond 
with medizvalists in the American Historical Association 
and the American Philological Association with a view to 
reaching a working agreement in regard to the fundamental 
principles in the pronunciation of Medieval Latin. 

The hour following this business meeting was devoted to 
discussing the topic—‘‘Some Elements of Romance in 
Medieval! Latin’”—for which professor Cross acted as leader 
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and for which he had prepared a comprehensive brief. 
The discussion centered especially on the Arthurian material, 
hagiographic materials, the use of Classical and Oriental 
romantic stories, the question of the relation between the 
vernacular and Latin Medieval romances, and the study of 
romantic motifs in Medieval Latin documents. 

The following officers were chosen for the coming year: . 

Medieval Latin Group: Chairman, Professor G. H. Ger- 
ould; Secretary, Professor G. R. Coffman. 

Arthurian Romance Group: Chairman, Professor W. A. 
Nitze; Secretary, Professor T. P. Cross. 

Grorce R. CorrMan, Secretary. 


(Comparative Literature IIT) Popular Literature. Chairman, 
Professor Louise Pound; Secretary, Professor Hyder E. Rollins. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Customs, Beliefs and Superstitions in the English 
and Scottish Ballads: A Survey,” by L. C. Wimberley. 

2. “Frances and Albert: An Epic of the Underworld,” by 
H. M. Belden. 

3. “Some Texas Versions of ‘The Marriage of the Frog 
and the Mouse,’”’ by L. W. Payne, Jr. 

4. “Some Old-Time Ballad-Singers and Their Songs,”’ by 
John Harrington Cox. 

The Chairman and Secretary of the Group were reelected 
for the coming year. Twenty-five persons were present. 

Hyper E. Secretary. 


(Comparative Literature IV) Anglo-French Literary Rela- 
tions. Chairman, Professor E. P. Dargan; Secretary, Pro- 
fessor George R. Havens. 

Owing to the illness of the Chairman, Professor George 
W. Sherburn presided. 

Professor R. S. Crane read a paper, “The Study of French 
Influence in XVIII Century England.” It was voted after 
some discussion to direct the chairman to confer with other 
Groups interested in the 18th century as to the advisability 
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of undertaking to publish a volume of studies, prepared by 
members of the Groups. 

Professor Gauss reported that the American Library 
Association has in progress a finding list for periodicals, and 
suggested cooperation on the part of the Group in locating 
the rarer items in the field of Anglo-French relations. 

The officers of the Group chosen for thd coming year are 
Chairman, Professor George W. Sherburn; Secretary, Profes- 
sor George R. Havens. 

GrEorGE W. SHERBURN, Chairman. 


(English II) Present-Day English. Chairman, Professor 

W. F. Bryan; Secretary, Professor C. C. Fries. 

The following papers were read and discussed: 

“The English Sentence—Modern and Ultra-Modern,”’ by 
Dr. R. R. Aurner. 

“Correct English and the Scholar,” by Professor Thomas 
A. Knott. 

Professor J. L. Barker reported the work accomplished 
toward developing a means for collecting and distributing 
specimens of American language. After some discussion a 
committee was appointed to carry on the work of perfecting 
the means for collecting material and also the plans for 
financing a survey of American language. This committee 
will consist of J. L. Barker, Cheirman, C. H. Grandgent, 
Samuel Moore, J. F. Royster, J. M. Manly. 

Another committee, to consider the advisability of coopera- 
tion of the Present-day English Group with the Society for 
Pure English, will consist of R. J. Menner, Chairman, T. A. 
Knott, an J. S. Kenyon. 

Thirty-five members were present. 

C. C. Fries, Secretary. 


(English V) Shakespeare, Chairman, Professor Tucker 
Brooke. 

The chairman announced the formation of the Shakespeare 
Association of America under the presidency of Professor 
Thorndike; circulars with full information are soon to be 
issued. 


| 
| 
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Suggestion was made for the translation of foreign parallels 
to Shakespeare’s plays, such as Lope de Vega’s Castelvines 
y Monteses. 

Reading of papers and discussion followed: 

“The Realm of France in the Lear Story,” by Robert A. 
Law. 

“Song in Shakespeare’s Plays,” by Edward Bliss Reed. 

Informal discussion of the Shakespeare Holograph. Dis- 
cussion led by Dr. Alexander Green. 

Informal discussion of the teaching of Shakespeare in 
Colleges. Discussion led by J. F. A. Pyre. 

In the discussion following the second paper, Professor 
Reed announced that a Cradle Song by William Byrd, 
published in 1923 by Stainer and Bell, London, is obtainable 
from G. Ricordi & Company, 14 E. 43 Street, New York City. 

Professor Tucker Brooke was reelected Chairman for 
1924, and Professor Helen Sandison was elected Secretary 
of the Group. 

HELEN SANDISON, Secretary. 


(French I) Romance Linguistics. Chairman, Professor 
T. Atkinson Jenkins; Secretary, Professor Otto Miiller. 
Professor Charles H. Livingston read a paper, ‘Some 

Rare and Obscure Words in Old French,” dealing with the 

etymologies of the following words:—O. F. trafere, la (laa), 

escors, esplenisses, giste, malenoirs, ercier, artimaire, davedet 

(davoudet, davoudel), M. E. ascanses. 

In the discussion which followed Professors Armstrong, 
Blondheim, Shepard, the Chairman, and others, took part. 
The Chairman emphasized the dependence of literary 
interpretation on linguistics, particularly the dependence of 
definition on etymology, and illustrated this by such words 
as O. F. bis, racater, dangier. The Chairman also suggested 
new etymologies for besoin and disette. 

The organization of the Group was continued without 
change for another year. Twenty-five members were present. 

Otto MULtER, Secretary. 


\@ 
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(French IV) Moliére. Chairman, Professor Casimir D. 

Zdanowicz; Secretary, Professor Stephen H. Bush. 

A discussion, “‘Desiderata in Moliére Bibliography,” was 
led by Professor Bert E. Young; and continued by Professors 
van Roosbroeck, Lancaster, and others. 

A paper, “The Development of French Comedy in the 
XVII Century up to L’Ecole des Femmes,” by Professor 
Colbert Searles, was followed by a lively discussion, led by 
Professor H. Carrington Lancaster. 

The meeting considered the advisability of undertaking 
further work on Moliére bibliography, to be presented next 
year. 

The following officers were chosen for the coming year: 
Chairman, Professor Colbert Searles; Secretary, Professor 
Gustave van Roosbroeck. 

S. H. Busu, Secretary. 


(German II) Language and Literature of the XVI Century. 

Chairman, Professor Ernst Voss. 

The Chairman appointed Professor Charles A. Williams 
a: Secretary of the Group. 

The following papers were read: 

“Die neuhochdeutsche Sprachforschung, ihre Ergebnisse 
und Ziele,” by Professor Karl von Bahder of Darmstadt 
(read by the Chairman). This paper was discussed by Pro- 
fessor Goebel. 

“Martin Luther Philology,’ by Professor G. O. Curme; 
discussed by the Chairman. 

“The Latest Literature on Thomas Murner,” by Professor 
D. B. Shumway. 

“Kulturgeschichtliches in the Fastnachtsspiele of Hans 
Sachs,” by Dr. Walter French. 

“The Latest Studies in Fischart,” by Professor Charles 
Goetsch (read in part). 

The concluding paper, ‘“‘What was Fischart’s Last Work?” 
by Professor Charles A. Williams, was read by title only 
for lack of time. 

A. WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
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(Scandinavian I) Scandinavian Literature. Chairman, 
Professor George T. Flom; Secretary, Professor Josef Wiehr. 
The following papers were read and discussed: 
“American Appreciation of Fredrike Bremer,” by A. B. 

Benson (read by C. F. Schreiber). 

“TIbsen’s Catilina and Goethe’s I phigenie auf Tauris,” 
by Theodor T. Stenberg. 

“Camilla Collett,” by Josef Wiehr. 

“Heroic Biography: A Chapter from a Motive Index to 
the Icelandic Romantic Sagas,” by Chester N. Gould. 

“Strindberg’s Doctrine of the Essential Unity of Things,” 
by Harry V. E. Palmblad. 

The Group elected Professor Chester N. Gould of the 
University of Chicago, Chairman Central Division, and 
Professor Axel J. Uppvall of the University of Pennsylvania 
for the Eastern Division. 

Joser Wier, Secretary. 

(Spanish IIT) Spanish Literature since the Renaissance. 
Chairman, Professor R. H. Keniston; Secretaries, Pro- 
fessors George T. Northup and John Van Horne. 

_ The following papers were read: 

“Antonio de Villegas and the Historia del epee 
y la Hermosa Jarifa,” by G. I. Dale. 

“Sancho Panza and the Comic Types of the Sixteenth 
Century,” by W. S. Hendrix. 

“Los Martires del Japon and El Triunfo de la Fe of Lope de 
Vega,” by A. R. Nykl. 

“Quevedo’s Patriotism,” by Robert S. Rose. 

“Colloquialisms, Proverbs and Allusions in the Sainetes 
of Ramon de la Cruz,” by Charles D. Cool. 

“Formacién del Modernismo” by A. Torres Rioseco 
(read by title). 

“Some Aspects of the Work of Martinez Sierra,” by Arthur 
L. Owen. 

The Committee on Spanish Periodicals reported progress- 
On motion of Professor E. C. Hills the group voted that it 


| 
| | 
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was desirable to reproduce one or both of the seventeenth 
century editions of the Covarrubias Dictionary. 

The organization of the Group for 1924 was left to a com- 
mittee to be appointed by the Chairman. About sixty 
persons were present. 

Joun Van Horne, Secretary. 


SECOND DIVISION, 4 P. M. 


(English III) Chaucer. Chairman, Professor Robert K. 
Root; Secretary, Professor Howard R. Patch. 

It was voted to accept the invitation of the Group on 
Medieval Latin to meet jointly with them next year and dis- 
cuss a topic of common interest. The present officers were 
elected for another year. 

Professor Lowes suggested that the officers should con- 
sider some plan whereby this Group might give support to 
the publications of the Chaucer Society. It was voted that 
the Chairman be authorized to appoint a committee which 
should be instructed to seek some means of perpetuating 
the work of the Chaucer Society, or, if that prove impossible, 
to take steps t> inaugurate a series of monographs for the 
publication of the fruits of Chaucerian scholarship. 

Professor Emerson urged that efforts should be made to 
promote membership in the Early English Text Society. 

The topic for discussion was: ‘The Extent to which 
Chaucer accepts the Conventions, and continues the Tradi- 
tions, of Medieval Romance.”’ Two papers were presented: 

“Realistic Imagination in Chaucer’s Romances, with special 
attention to Troilus,’ by Professor Edgar F. Shannon. 

“‘Chaucer’s Use of Medieval Romance, especially in the 
Knight’s Tale,” by Professor Howard R. Patch. 

The papers were discussed by Professors Manly, Lowes, 
Gerould, and Emerson. 

Howarp R. Patcu, Secretary, 


(English VI) Spenser and Milton. Chairman, Professor 
James H. Hanford; Secretary, Professor Helen Sandison. 
The Chairman, discussing suggested reorganization of the 
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Group, stated that it seemed best for the present that the 
Group continue as a Spenser-Milton Group, possibly re- 
named “English Non-Dramatic Literature from Spenser to 
Milton.” He explained the reason that no mimeographed 
bulletin had been issued during the year and announced that 
the first bulletin would be issued early in 1924, containing full 
reports of the material presented at this meeting. Dues 
(fifty cents) paid by members in December 1923 will hold for 
the year 1924. Others who signed as active members of the 
group in 1922 or 1923 will please send fifty cents dues (stamps 
accepted) to Professor Helen Sandison, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie ,N. Y. 

Report was made of: 

1) Work on Spenser, Milton, etc., at press or completed 
and filed. 

2) Progress of the complete edition of Spenser, the 
Harvard Spenser, Edwin Greenlaw reporting. 

3) Progress of the Columbia edition of Milton, Frank A. 
Patterson reporting. 

4) Progress of the Milton Bibliography, David H. 
Stevens reporting. 

5) Papers on the Shakespearean Element in Milton, by 
Alwin Thaler; Milton and Farquhar, by Martin Larson; 
Milton and the Rabbis, by Harris Fletcher; Donne, by 
Louis I. Bredvold. 

Allan H. Gilbert’s reports of work in progress on Spenser 
and on Milton, were not read because of Professor Gilbert’s 
absence. 

Details of these reports will be sent to interested members 
in the mimeographed bulletin. If this bulletin has not been 
received by the time the March Publications are issued any 
member desiring one will please write to Professor Sandison. 

The present officers were reelected for 1924. 

HELEN SANDISON, Secretary. 


(English VII) Philosophy and Literature in the Classical 
Period. Chairman, Professor James W. Tupper. 
The Chairman announced that tentative plans were being 
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made for a volume of eighteenth century studies, centering 
about a single subject, to be published by this group in 
conjunction with the group on Literary Tendencies during 
the Second Half of the Eighteenth Century, the group on the 
Critical Study of Romanticism, and the group on Anglo- 
French Literary Relations. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Some Philosophical Tenets of the Classical Period, 
with Special Reference to Hobbes, Locke, the Deists and 
Shaftesbury,” by Professor William E. Alderman. 

2. “Shaftesbury’s Conception of Nature,” by Dr. Arthur 
E. Case. 

These two papers were discussed by Professors Crane, 
Kaufman, Kaye, Lovejoy and Sherburn, the Chairman and 
the speakers. 

3. “The Concept of Nature in the Classical Period,” by 
Professor Edgar C. Knowlton. 

4. “The Concept of Reason in the Classical Period,” 
by Professor Atcheson L. Hench. 

Professor Frederick B. Kaye was elected Chairman for 
the ensuing year. Dr. Arthur E. Case was elected Secretary. 

There were thirty members in attendance. 

ArrHuR E. Case, Acting Secretary. 


(English X) Wordsworth and his Contemporaries. Chair- 
man, Professor George McLean Harper. 

The meeting was devoted to various questions raised by 
the publication of Miss Abbie Findlay Potts’ The Ecclesiasti- 
cal Sonnets of William Wordsworth. The following papers 
were presented: ‘“‘Wordsworth’s Learning as revealed in 
The Ecclesiastical Sonnets,” by Miss Abbie Findlay Potts; 
“The Religious and Philosophical Ideas of The Ecclesiastical 
Sonnets,’ by Professor Leslie Broughton; and “The Literary 
value of The Ecclesiastical Sonnets,” by Professor Oscar 
James Campbell. 

Professor S. F. Gingerich made an informal report of a 
series of studies on Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Shelley that 
he is now preparing for publication. Professor Harper 
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described briefly the character of the new manuscripts of 
portions of The Prelude which Mr. Gordon Wordsworth has 
recently brought to light. He also discussed the new 
variorum edition of The Prelude which is now being prepared 
on the basis of these newly discovered papers. 

It was voted to enlarge the field of study to which the 
group is to devote itself so as to include all of the principal 
romantic poets. The officers elected for the year 1923-1924 
were: President, Professor Arthur Beatty; Secretary, Miss 
Abbie Findlay Potts. 

Oscar JAMES CAMPBELL, Secretary. 


(English XII) American Literature. Chairman, Professor 
Percy H. Boynton. In the absence of Professor Boynton, 
Professor Arthur H. Quinn served as Chairman. 

Professor Pattee read a paper giving in retrospect the 
introduction of American Literature in the College curricu- 
lum. The discussion that followed favored presenting 
American Literature as expression of national (historical) 
consciousness and not as esthetic offshoot of English 
Literature. 

In reporting on Problems under Investigation, Professor 
Leisy called attention to a list of articles to date in scholarly 
journals, to theses now in progress, and to a number of 
possible subjects for investigation. Professor Pattee sug- 
gested rewriting official biographies because of their preju- 
diced matter; Professor Hubbell told of teaching literature 
by backgrounds; Dr. Mabbott recommended biographical 
and bibliographical studies of local authors. 

A committee, consisting of Professors Hubbell, Mabbott, 
and Leisy (Chairman) is to report what theses are com- 
pleted, what ones are under investigation, and what special 
collections are available for research in various libraries. 

About twenty-five persons were present. 

Professor F. L. Pattee was elected Chairman and Dr. E. E. 
Leisy, Secretary. 

R. E. SPILter, Acting Secretary. 
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(French V) French Literature of the XIX Century. Chair- 
man, Professor Gilbert Chinard. 


The following papers were read: 

“The Physical and Material Factors of Characters in 
Balzac,” by Gilbert M. Fess. 

“Balzac’s Choice of Furnishings and Interior Decorations 
jn La Comedie Humaine,’ by Ray P. Bowen. 

“‘Récents Travaux sur Stendhal,” by Robert Vigneron. 

The paper by Landor McClintock, “Pope and Sainte- 
Beuve,”’ owing to Professor McClintock’s absence, was read 
by title. 

A nominating committee, of which Professor Arthur G. 
Canfield is chairman, was appointed to select the Chairman 
of the Group for 1924. 

About thirty-five persons were present. 

GILBERT CHINARD, Chairman. 


(German I) Historical Grammar. Chairman, Professor 
Edwin C. Roedder; Secretary, Professor Albert W. Aron. 
The meeting was devoted to a round table discussion of 

a standardization of phonetic and philological transcription 

and nomenclature. 

Professor Eduard Prokosch discussed the present chaotic 
conditions prevailing in this field. 

Professor Max Diez urged the necessity of an alphabet 
capable of representing the finer shades of sounds. 

Professor Albert Aron pointed out some defects in the 
alphabet of the International Phonetic Association. 

Professor Leonard Bloomfield defended the practicability 
of this alphabet for the purposes in question. 

A committee consisting of Professors Prokosch, Diez, 
and Kurath, was appointed to present a report on this 
matter at the next meeting of the Group. Professor Kurath 
was elected Chairman for 1924. 

ALBERT W. Aron, Secretary. 


| 
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(German V) Modern German Literature. Chairman, Pro- 
fessor W. G. Howard; Secretary, Professor F. B. Wahr. 
The following papers were read: 


“The Subconscious in the Motivation of Kleist’s and 
Hebbel’s Dramas,” by Friedrich Bruns. (Discussed by 
Professors J. W. Scholl, J. A. C. Hildner, and Feise). 

“Theme and Technique in the Novellen of Ferdinand von 
Saar,” by Lambert A. Shears. 

“Religious and Mystical Elements in the Works of 
Gerhart Hauptmann,” by F. W. J. Heuser. (Discussed by 
Professors Hildner and Faust). 

Professor F. W. J. Heuser was elected Chairman of the 
Group for 1924, with the provision that he appoint the 
Secretary for the next meeting. 

F. B. Wanr, Secretary. 


(Italian I) Italian Literature. Chairman, Professor Kenneth 

McKenzie. 

In the absence of the secretary, Professor Mary V. Young, 
Mr. Angelo Lipari was appointed secretary pro tem. 

Professor Agnes R. Riddell presented her report on Con- 
temporary Italian Periodicals, which was discussed by 
Professors Grandgent, Roselli, Altrocchi, McKenzie, and 
Lipari. 

Professor J. E. Shaw was called to the chair, and the 
report of the Committee on the Proposed Association was 
presented by its chairman, Prof. McKenzie. The Committee 
first reported a proposal that the group organize into an 
association whose purpose shall be to promote the study of 
the Italian language and literature in the United States and 
Canada. This proposal having been accepted unanimously, 
the Committee chairman then submitted the draft of a 
constitution for the proposed association. This was discussed 
and voted upon section by section and finally accepted as a 
whole with such minor changes as had been made. 

Professor McKenzie then resumed the chair, and the new 
association, to be known as “The American Association 
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of Teachers of Italian,’ proceeded to elect officers for the 
coming year. The following were elected: 

President: Professor Kenneth McKenzie. 

Vice-presidents: (1) Professor Ernest H. Wilkins, (2) 
Professor J. E. Shaw. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Professor Rudolph Altrocchi. 

Executive Council: Professors Bruno Roselli, Alfonso de 
Salvio, and H. H. Vaughan. 

Professor Charles H. Grandgent was unanimously elected 
honorary president. 

The Association voted to endorse the summer courses 
given by the Associazione Italo-Americana in Rome and by 
the Universita Estiva of Florence. 

Nineteen persons were present. 

A. Lipari, Secretary pro tem. 


Spanish Conference on Instruction. Chairman, Professor 
George Irving Dale; Secretary, Professor Arthur Leslie 
Owen. 


The following papers were read: 

“Reading in First and Second Year College Spanish, 
1918-1923,” by Professor John Van Horne. (Discussed by 
Professors Barker, Hendrix, and Seymour). 

“Assisting the Mediocre Student,” by Mr. Charles B. 
Brown. 

“Problems of the First and Second Years,” by Professor 
Mabel M. Harlan. (The last two papers were discussed 
together, by Professors Fitz-Gerald, Clark, Barker, Nichol, 
Doyle, Hendrix and others). 

“The following officers were elected for 1924: Chairman, 
Professor Arthur Seymour; Secretary, Professor William S. 
Hendrix. 

The attendance was forty-five. 

Georce I. Date, Chairman. 


At 6:30 o’clock, Friday evening, a subscription dinner was 
served to members of the Association in the Assembly Hall 
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of the Michigan Union. The number of tickets sold for this 
dinner was 350. 

At 8:30 o’clock the members and guests of the Association 
attended a Smoker in the Assembly Hall of the Michigan 
Union. The Smoke-Talk, ‘Getting a Laugh,” was given 
by Professor CHARLES H. GRANDGENT, of Harvard University. 


SIXTH SESSION, SATURDAY MORNING AT 9 A.M. 
AUDITORIUM, NATURAL SCIENCE BUILDING 


The session was called to order by the President of the 
Association at 9:10 A.M. 

The Secretary of the Association read a letter from 
Professor W. G. Hale enclosing the published Report of the 
Joint Committee on Grammatical Nomenclature, and asking 
that the Committee be discharged. It was voted that the 
report be accepted and the committee be discharged. 

The Association then proceeded to consider the amend- 
ments to the Constitution approved by the Executive 
Council. ‘ 

The following amendments relating to membership fees 
were read: 

(1) To amend Art. III, section 1 by changing “three 
dollars” to “four dollars.” 

(2) To amend Art. III, Section 3 by changing the words 
“twenty years” to “twenty-five years.” 

(3) To amend Art. III, section 4 so as to read: “Any 
member, or any person eligible to membership, may become 
a Life Member by a single payment of fifty dollars or by the 
payment of seventeen dollars and fifty cents for three suc- 
cessive years. With each completed decade of membership 
in good and regular standing, the fee for Life Membership 
shall be diminished by one-fourth. Persons who have paid 
forty annual membership fees shall automatically become 
Life Members without further payment.” It was voted to 
adopt these amendments. 

The following amendments relating to the Secretary- 
Treasurer’s office were read: 
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(1) To amend Art. IV, Section 1, by changing the words 
“A Secretary-Treasurer” to “a Secretary, a Treasurer’; 
and by changing the words “three other members” to read 
other members.” 

(2) To amend Art. V, Section 1, so as to read: “The 
President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary, and Treasurer shall 
perform the usual duties of such officers. The Secretary 
shall also have general responsibility for preparing the 
program of the annual meeting, and shall edit the Publica- 
tions of the Association. The Treasurer shall also have charge 
of business arrangements relating to the Publications of the 
Association.” 

It was moved to amend by changing the title of “Trea- 
surer” to “Business Manager.’”’ The amendment was lost. 
The amendments were adopted as read. 

The following amendments relating to the annual meetings 
and the election of officers were read: 

(1) To amend Art. II, Section 2 by substituting in place 
of the second sentence the following: ‘‘These annual meetings 
shall be held alternately East and West of the Eastern 
boundaries of Ohio, Kentuck:’, Tennessee, and Alabama.” 

(2) To amend Art. IV, Section 4 so that it will read: 
“The other officers shall be elected by the Association for 
the term of three years. Vacancies occurring between 
annual meetings shall be filled by the Executive Council.” 

(3) To amend Art. VII, Section 1 by striking out the 
following words: “but no Division meeting shall be held 
during the year in which the Association holds a Union 
Meeting.” 

These amendments were adopted as read. 

The following amendment relating to the manner of 
amending the Constitution was read: To substitute for 
Article VIII the following: ““Amendments to this Constitu- 
tion must first be approved by two-thirds of the members of 
the Executive Council, and afterwards be*ratified by a two- 
thirds vote at two successive annual meetings of the 
Association.” 

The amendment was adopted as read. 


a 
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On behalf of the Committee on Resolutions, Professor 
Kenneth McKenzie presented the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the Modern Language Association of America express to 
the President and the Faculty of the University of Michigan hearty thanks 
for the abundant and comprehensive hospitality with which the Association 
has been entertained at its forticth meeting; to the management of the 
Michigan Union for innumerable conveniences and comforts; to the Local 
Committee for its arrangements, complete in foresight, smooth in execution, 
warm with the spirit of hospitality. 
Resolved, That the Association express its thanks to Professor Albert 
Feuillerat, of the University of Rennes, and to Professor Arthur O Lovejoy, 
of the Johns Hopkins University, for their scholarly, brilliant, and stimulat- 
ing addresses. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted, the former by 
a rising vote. 

Professor Greenlaw, Chairman of the General Committee 
on Group Meetings, stated that some criticism had been 
expressed of the large number of research-groups which had 
been organized. He called attention, however, to the fact 
that only two new groups had been added, and for these 
there appeared to be urgent demand. It was the general 
policy of the Committee to minimize the number of groups 
by effecting combinations whenever this could be done 
without seriously interfering with their efficiency. 

It was voted to accept the report of the Committee- 

Professor James L. Barker, on behalf of the Committee 
to consider the relation of the work of the Association to 
the philological section of the American Association for 
Advancement of Science, presented the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Modern Language Association cooperate with the 
proposed philological section of the American Association for the Advance- 


ment of Science provided a plan can be devised which will not be detrimental 
to the work of the Modern Language Association. 


The resolution was adopted, and the Association voted to 
confirm the appointment by the Executive Council of 
Professors John M. Manly and Eduard Prokosch as Dele- 
gates to the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 
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Professor George L. Hamilton, Chairman of the Auditing 
Committee, reported that the Treasurer’s accounts had 
been found to be correct. Thereupon it was voted to accept 
the report of the Treasurer of the Association. 

Professor J. S. P. Tatlock Chairman of the Committee on 
Nomination of Officers, presented the following nominations: 

For President; William Allan Neilson, President of 
Smith College. 

For Vice-Presidents: Rudolph Schevill, of the University 
of California; George O. Curme, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Samuel Moore, of the University of Michigan. 

For Secretary: Carleton Brown, of Bryn Mawr College. 

For Treasurer: Eduard Prokosch, of Bryn Mawr College. 

For Members of the Editorial Committee: Starr Willard 
Cutting, of the University of Chicago, C. Carroll Marden, 
of Princeton University. 

For Members of the Executive Council: Joseph Q. 
Adams, of Cornell University; Raymond M. Alden, of 
Stanford University; Killis Campbell, of the University 
of Texas; Gilbert. Chinard, of Johns Hopkins University; 
Kenneth McKenzie, of the University of Illinois; George 
Tyler Northup, of the University of Chicago; Robert K. 
Root, of Princeton University. 

It was voted to instruct the Secretary to cast one ballot 
for these nominees and they were declared elected. 

The following report of the Committee on Metrical 
Notation was presented by Professor H. M. Belden, Acting 
Chairman of the Committee on Poetic Form: 


The undernamed Committee was appointed in 1922 to investigate the 
subject of metrical notation with a view to “the recommending, if possible, 
of a single uniform method, or, if necessary, of two or more alternative 
methods, for use in books and schools.” 

In strict conformity with these instructions, the Committee has at- 
tempted to avoid the discussion of metrical theory, and has confined itself to 
the practical task of discovering what visible symbols will be of the greatest 
benefit at the present time to teachers and students of verse-rhythm. 

The first stage in the inquiry has naturally been to determine whether 
the Committee can agree to give preference to either one of the two methods 
now in use: the traditional makron-breve( ~ ©) method and the newer method 
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of musical symbols. The discussion has revealed the divergence of opinion 
that was to be expected. Two members of the Committee of five are un- 
reservedly in favor of a musical notation for all purposes and all kinds of 
verse. One wishes to use and recommend both. One prefers the traditional 
method, but is still in doubt. One disapproves of the musical notation and 
rejects its implications. The indications at present are that the Committee 
will have to recommend two methods, either as alternative, or as supplemen- 
tary to each other and to be used for different purposes. But the discussion 
on this line still continues, and the Committee still hopes to agree upon a 
single preferred method. 

The second phase of the work has been the study of both of the methods 
now in use for the purpose of discovering, if possible, such improvements in 
each of them as may make it more useful and adequade. The chief objection 
to the traditional makron—breve (~~) method is the form in which it is 
generally known is its inflexibility, its incapacity for adapting itself to such 
freedom of syllable-number, for instance, as is found in a great deal of 
song-verse and in some blank-verse. The chief objection to the musical 
method—apart from theoretical objections to its musical associations—is 
that the symbols cannot be made rapidly enough for lecture and other oral 
purposes, and are costly to set up in type. Suggestions for changes in both 
methods have been received—some of them of considerable importance— 
but the Committee has not yet had time to give them full consideration. 

It is hoped that during the coming year the results of our work can be 
submitted in print to the members of the Association. But in the mean 
time we should like to receive suggestions—especially with regard to helpful 
changes in, or additions to, the symbols now in use in both methods—from 
all members who have given especial attention to the suiject of notation. 

(Signed) Morris W. Croit, Chairman 
R. M. ALDEN, 
P. F. Baum, Secretary 
F. N. Scort, 
F. E. SCHILLING. 


Professor J. S. P. Tatlock, on behalf of the Committee 
appointed by the Middle English Language Group at the 
Philadelphia Meeting, presented the following recommen- 
dation: 

That the President of the Association be asked to appoint 
a committee to consider the matters of cooperating in the 
compilation of a Middle English Dictionary, subject to 
the approval of the Association. 

It was voted that the present committee be continued to 
consider plans for the project. [The members of the com- 
mittee are: O. F. Emerson (Chairman), Thomas A. Knott, 
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R. J. Menner, Samuel Moore, James F. Royster, and J. S. P. 
Tatlock.] 

Professor Paul Kaufman called attention to the newly 
organized Shakspere Association of America and presented 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Modern Language Association of America expresses 
its hearty approval of the recently founded Shakespeare Association of 
America, and records its desire to cooperate in furthering the aims of this 
organization in every appropriate way. 

The resolution was adopted. 

In response to a suggestion that it would be desirable to 
make provision for joint memberships in the Modern 
Language Association and the American Folk-Lore Society 
the Secretary announced that this had already been approved 
by the Executive Council and that members would be given 
the opportunity of joining the Folk-Lore Society by adding 
two dollars to their regular remittance for membership 
fees. 

Professor Cox made the suggestion that it might be 
possible to arrange for holding the :neetings of the Folk-Lore 
Society in connection with those of the Modern Language 
Association. 

The reading of papers was then resumed: 

20. “Mr. Hardy’s Dynasts as Tragic Drama.” By Dr. 
Charles E. Whitmore, of Northampton, Massachusetts. 

21. “The English Background of Voltaire’s Attitude 
toward Shakespeare.” By Professor George R. Havens, 
of the Ohio State University. 

22. “The Political Novel: A Genre in English Literature.” 
By Professor Morris Edmund Speare, of the University of 
Maryland. 

23. “Brieux and the Utilitarian Stage.” By Professor 
Hugh A. Smith, of the University of Wisconsin. 

At 11:30 o’clock the Association adjourned. 
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PAPERS READ BY TITLE 


24. “The Origins of the Arthurian Legend.” By Professor Clark S. 
Northup, of Cornell University. 

25. “The Origin of the French Feudal Epic.” By Professor Oliver M. 
Johnston, of Stanford University. 

26. “The Fabliau, Des Deux Anglais et de l’Anel” (Mont. Ray. II, 46). By 
Professor Charles H. Livingston, of Bowdoin College. 

27. “The Waverley Novels on the Stage.” By Professor Hewette E. Joyce, 
of Dartmouth College. 

28. “Beaumanoir and Fifteenth Century Political Ethics.” By Dr. Maud 
Elizabeth Temple, of Margaret Hall. 

29. “The Priesthood as Depicted by Palacio Valdés.” By Professor 
W. A. Beardsley, of Goucher College. 

30. “Tolstoy’s Influence on the Writings of Timm Kréger.” By Professor 
C. M. Purin, of Hunter College. 

31. “A Study of the Sentimental Magazine.” By Professor Roger Philip 
McCutcheon, of Wake Forest College. 

32. “The Irregular Verbs in English from the XVII to the XX Century.” 
By Professor W. F. Bryan, of Northwestern University. 

33. “A Motive-Index of Alf Laylah Wa Laylah in the translation of Sir 
Richard Burton.” By Professor C. B. Cooper, of the Armour Institute 
of Technology. 

34. “Johann Christoph Schwab on the Relative Merits of the European 
Languages” (Cf. Mod. Lang. Notes XXXVIII. 193-201). By Professor 
Edwin H. Zeydel, of Indiana University. 

35. “Some Aspects of ‘The New Prose’ in German Literature.” By 
Professor Paul R. Pope, of Cornel! University. 

36. “The Alleged Monotony of French Verse.” By Dr. Rose Hey!but 
Wollstein, of Columbia University. 

37. “A Victorian Faust.” By Dr. Alan D. McKillop, of the Rice Institute. 

38. “La belle Idoine, Amadas et Idoine, and the Erotocritos.” By Pro- 
fessor Alexander Haggerty Krappe, of the Junior College of Flat River. 

39. “Unpublished Epigrams against Voltaire’s Early Plays.” By Dr. 
George B. Watts, of the University of Minnesota. 

40. “The Corneille Fallacy.” By Professor Francis A. Waterhouse, of 
Kenyon College. 

41. “The Thé&tre-Libre.” By Professor Samuel Waxman, of Boston 
University. 

42. “Ferrari and Pailleron.” By Professor Rudolph Altrocchi, of the 
University of Chicago. 

43. “Guerin de Bouscal as an Intermediary between Cervantes and 
Moliére.” By Professor Esther J. Crooks, of Goucher College. 

44. “Nebraska Place Names.” By Miss Lilian Fitzpatrick, of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 
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45. “A Newly Discovered American Sonnet Sequence.” By Mr. Edward 
S. Bradley, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

46. “The Influence of Thomas Carlyle upon Benjamin Disraeli.” By 
Professor Morris Edward Speare, of the University of Maryland. 

47. “Shakespeare’s Use of Bi-Lingualism in Ofhello.” By Professor B. 
Roland Lewis of the University of Utah. 

48. “German Literary Reminiscences of Dieudonné Thiébault and his 
Relation to the Berlin Academy of Sciences.” By Professor Edwin 
H. Zeydel, of Indiana University. 

49. “The Marivaux-Richardson Question Once More.” By Professor 
Charles Grimm, of Williams College. 


MEETING OF THE CENTRAL DIVISION, 1923 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Central Division 
was held at Ann Arbor, Saturday, December 29, at 11:30 a.m. 
in the Natural Science Building. Professor George O. Curme 
of Northwestern University, chairman, presided. 

Professor Bert E. Young of Indiana University, secretary, 
made a brief report. 

Professor Curme reported the action of the Modern 
Language Association in adopting various amendments to 
the constitution which provide for a united meeting of the 
Association annually, and stated that in his opinion this 
would call for the dissolution of the Central Division. 
Professor James Taft Hatfield of Northwestern University 
moved that the Central Division suspend its activities after 
the present meeting. The motion was adopted. 

Professor Bert J. Vos moved the following resolution which 
was unanimously adopted by a rising vote: 

In view of the fact that we have decided to suspend indefinitely the 
activities of the Central Division and are now about to adjourn sine die be 
it resolved that before separating we extend to our secretary, Professor 
Bert E. Young, a vote of thanks for his faithful and efficient services, which 
in the moment of parting we vividly recall, realizing that we owe him much 


for his untiring, unselfish efforts in our behalf and desiring to express our 


gratitude, not in a mere formal way, but in warm words and accents that 
come from our hearts. 


The Central Division adjourned at 12 noon. 


| 
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MEETING OF THE PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF 
THE PACIFIC COAST 


The Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Philological 
Association of the Pacific Coast was held in the Assembly 
Hall of the Public Library, San Francisco, November 30 
and December 1, 1923. President C. G. Allen presided at 
the first, third and fourth sessions, and Vice-President A. P. 
McKinlay at the second session. The following business 
was transacted: 

The minutes of the last annual meeting were approved as 
printed in the Publications of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion and the Transactions of the American Philological 
Association. 

The Treasurer made the following report for the year 
1922-1923: 


RECEIPTS 

$945.02 

EXPENDITURES 

Hotel Bellevue (room for 1922 meeting)................. $ 12.50 

University Club (waitets’ 10.00 

Printing and 95.65 

Dues to American Philological Association............... 187.00 

Dues to Modern Language Association.................. 349.87 

Balance on hand November 30, 1923.................... 270.57 
$945.02 


On motion the report was accepted and referred to the 
Auditing Committee. 

The appointment of the following committees was an- 
nounced by the President: 

Nominating: Professors Johnston (1 year), Nutting (2 
years), Murray (3 years). : 

Auditing: Professors Morley, Garrett, Briois. 

Social: Professors Hills, Richardson, Schwartz. 
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The Secretary’s report consisted of statistics of member- 
ship and the notice of the election of 20 new members by the 
Executive Committee. 


The Auditing Committee reported that the accounts of 
the Treasurer were correct and in order. The report was 
accepted and approved. 


The following resolution, prepared by a sub-committee 
of the Executive Committee, was adopted unanimously: 


Wuereas, The Central Division of the Modern Language 
Association, at its meeting held last Christmas, adopted a 
resolution proposing a reorganization of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association and providing for two coordinate and 
autonomous divisions, and 

WHEREAS, In the judgment of the Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast, an organization affliated with the 
Modern Language Association and containing over one 
hundred members of that body, the adoption of the above- 
mentioned resolution would be extremely ill-advised, there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Secretary of the Philological Associa- 
tion of the Pacific Coast is hereby instructed to communicate 
this expression of opinion to the Secretary of the Modern 
Language Association and to express the hope that means 
may be found to solve any existent difficulties in such a way 
that the unity and national character of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association may not be impaired. 


On motion a vote of thanks was extended to the Librarian 
for the hospitality of the Public Library, and to the Directors 
of the University Club for permission to hold a smoker at the 
Club. The Treasurer was authorized to pay $10.00 to the 
Christmas fund of the waiters of the Club. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was read and 
accepted, and the ballot of the Association was cast for the 
following officers to serve during the ensuing year: 

President: Arthur P. McKinlay. 

Vice-Presidents: Raymond M. Alden, Clarence Paschall, 

Secretary: Arthur G. Kennedy. 

Treasurer: William L. Schwartz. 
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Executive Committee: The above-named officers and 
Rudolph Schevill, Ivan Linforth, Edward A. Wicher, and 
E. W. Martin. 

The attendance at the four sessions was respectively 50, 
50, 37 and 45. 
LEonarpD SCHWARTZ, Acting-Secretary. 


PROGRAM 


First SESSION 
Friday, November 30, at 10 a.m. 


1. “Studies upon the Legend of Sir Gawain in Wolfram 
and Chrestian (First Part).”” By Dr. E. K. Heller, of the 
University of California. 

2. “Legal Competency in the XII Tables.”” By Professor 
Jefferson Elmore, of Stanford University. 

3. “Some Anomalous Uses of Ser and Estar.” By Pro- 
fessor S. Griswold Morley, of the University of California. 

4, “Esoterism in the Poetry of the Troubadours.” By 
Professor Mathurin Dondo, of the University of California 

5. “Sam Johnson, Lexicographer.”” By Professor Stanley 
I. Rypins, of the San Francisco State Teachers College. 

6. “Latin in the Middle Ages.” By Professor L. J. 
Paetow, of the University of California. 


SECOND SESSION 
Friday, November 30, at 2 p.m. 

7. Annual Address of the President of the Association, 
Professor Clifford G. Allen, of Stanford University: “Cerv- 
antes and his Time.” 

8. “Some Types of Metre in Romance Verse.” By Pro- 
fessor E. C. Hills, of the University of California. 

9. “The Medieval Wanderings of a Greek Myth.” By 
Professor Ella Bourne, of Mills College. 

10. “Tense-Values in French and Other Languages: 
A Scientific Nomenclature and a New Analysis of Certain 
Functions.” By Professor Richard T. Holbrook, of the 
University of California. 
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11. “A Contribution in Text-Interpretation of the 
Meier-Helmbrecht.” By Professor Clair Hayden Bell, of the 
University of California. 

12. “The Genesis and Sources of P. Corneille’s Horace.”’ 
By Professor Lawrence M. Riddle, of the University of 
Southern California (Read by Professor K. M. Bissell). 

13. ‘Excerpts from a Study of the Evolution of A Comedy 
of Errors.”” By Professor Allison Gaw, of the University of 
Southern California. 


THIRD SESSION 
Saturday, December 1, at 9:30 a.m. 

14. “English Dipodic Verse.” By Mr. George R. Stewart, 
Jr., of the University of California. 

15. “Grimmelshausen’s Simplicius Simplicissimus as a 
Probable Source of DeFoe’s Robinson Crusoe.” By Dr. 
Erwin Gustav Gudde, of the University of California. 

16. “The Role of the Confidant(e) in Renaissance Epic.” 
By Professor Louis Wann, of the University of Southern 
California. 

17. “‘God’s Vengeance Fears not Sops’’’ (Dante’s Divine 
Comedy, Purg. XXXIII. 36).” By Professor Herbert D. 
Austin, of the Umiversity of Southern California. 

18. ‘Herodotus’ Avowal of Silence in his Account of 
Egypt.” By Professor Ivan M. Linforth, of the University 
of California. 

i9. “The Lay of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight.” 
By Professor Max Garrett, of the University of Washington. 


FourtH SESSION 
Saturday, December 1, at 2 p.m. 

20. “Tolstoy and Andreyev.”’ By Professor Alexander 
Kaun, of the University of California. 

21. “Chaucer, Lydgate, and Elizabethan Poesy.” By 
Professor Willard Farnham, of the University of California. 

22. “The Parable as a Form of Literature.” By Professor 
Edward A. Wicher, of the San Francisco Theological Semin- 
ary. 
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23. “The Relation of the Faerie Queene to the Nicomachean 
Ethics.” By Professor Merritt Y. Hughes, of the University 
of California. 

24. “The Ephesia Grammata in Popular Belief.” By 
Professor C. C. McCown, of the Pacific School of Religion. 

25. “Some Sources of Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World.” 
By Professor Hamilton J. Smith, of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

PAPERS READ BY TITLE 


26. “Conventions of Biography.” By Professor Harold L. Bruce, of the 
University of California. 

27. “Pope and the Golden Age.” By Professor Willard Durham, of the 
University of California. 

28. “On a New Edition of Floire et Blancheflor.”” By Professor Oliver M. 
Johnston, of Stanford University. 

29. “From St. Antony to St. Guthlac: A Study in Biography.” By 
Professor Benjamin P. Kurtz, of the University of California. 

30. “The Structural Problem of the Short Story.” By Professor Benjamin 
H. Lehman, of the University of California. 

31. “German Literature in Spain from 1800-1875 as reflected in Spanish 
Periodicals of that Period.” By Professor F. Schneider, of the University 
of California. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE BOOKS * 
By Ontver FARRAR EMERSON 


Ladies and Gentlemen, You will pardon me, I hope, for 
taking this classic title of the great Swift, since the subject 
continues to have relations to our modern life. Yet at the 
beginning I deprecate the title’s belligerency, so inappro- 
priate to the peaceful group here present and here repre- 
sented. Indeed, I trust we may all subscribe to the sentiment 
of a brilliant woman of Swift’s own age and country. Just a 
a century and three quarters ago, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu wrote of what she called “the palpable follies 
still almost universally persisted in,” “I place that of war 
amongst the most glaring.” It is not, therefore, to encourage 
any belligerent notions, that I borrow this title of the witty 
Dean of St. Patrick’s in discussing a struggle, evolutionary 
rather than warlike, between books as representatives of 
the languages and literatures of past and present times, and 
in considering the bearings of this struggle on present 
educational conditions. 

When Swift wrote his immortal booklet there had arisen a 
conflict between the classics, or so-called humanities, on the 
one side, and -vhat we know as natural science and the 
modern tongues on the other. Science, it would seem, had 
raised its head in quite modest ways. It is true that, in the 
year the Pilgrim Fathers landed on the wintry shore of 
New England, Francis Bacon had printed his Novum Orga- 
num, expounding the method of all modern and hopeful 
investigation., Nearly twenty years before Swift issued his 
Battle of the Books Isaac Newton had published his Principia, 
and offered to the world that theory of a gravitational force 
which, for more than two centuries, has cleared men’s 
vision to the appreciation of law and order in the universe. 
In the main, however, the natural science of Swift’s time was 

* The President’s Address, delivered at Ann Arbor on the evening of 


Thursday, December 27, 1923, at the Fortieth Meeting of the Modern 
Language Association of America. 
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humble enough. The young Wotton, in his “fair and 
judicial” answer to Sir William Temple, had modestly 
claimed for the moderns some improvements in mathematics 
as applied to fortifications. Bacon had lost his life in what 
would seem to us the ridiculously simple experiment of 
testing whether snow would preserve the flesh of a fowl. 
The Royal Society was still investigating some of the most 
elementary matters of the natural world. From our point of 
view, therefore, there was little occasion for Swift to pillory 
the young Cambridge scholar, or the science he was so 
temperately supporting. Nor should we for a moment 
oppose the splendid position which natural science has come 
to hold in modern education, as in the modern world. If it 
cannot be grouped with the older humanities, as they were 
called, it has made its place with humanity in the broader 
sense, a place which we are all glad to acknowledge and 
applaud. 

Swift’s Battle of the Books, however, dealt more largely 
with the relations of ancient and modern literatures, or in 
the language of the time ancient and modern learning. It is 
this part of his subject, too, which still has direct bearing upon 
education and vital relation to us all. Indeed, the relations 
of ancient and modern learning have undergone continued 
strain since Swift’s time, and furnish a theme not unworthy 
of new consideration. To begin with, let us look at this theme 
from the historical point of view, that point of view which 
we have come to prize as most likely to be enlightening, and 
which we have learned to employ so largely in all investigations. 

When the modern languages were first appearing in litera- 
tures of their own, there was no Battle of the Books, no 
conflict between ancient and modern learning. The classical 
literatures of Greece and Rome had been largely banished by 
the Church, and medieval Greek and Latin, which continued 
to be written, were not hostile to the vernaculars. Though 
rarely acknowledged by modern classicists, these medieval 
tongues embodied, in no small degree, the life of medieval 
peoples. In the east Greek culture, though soon “dominated 
by theological interests,’ continued its former attention to 
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secular history. Greek philosophy sent forth Neo-Platonism 
to oppose Christianity, though to perish in the conflict. 
Greek mathematics and astronomy left their impress on the 
world for centuries, through the works of Euclid and the 
system of Ptolemy. Greek philology, with its grammars, 
dictionaries, and commentaries, still bridges the gap between 
ancient and modern classical scholarship. In biography 
Plutarch, in rhetoric Longinus, in fiction Xenophon of 
Ephesus, Longus, and Heliodorus were to continue their 
influence into the modern world. Of Greek origin were a 
new sort of history, that of the Church, a new sort of bio- 
raphy, that of churchmen, and a new use of animal lore in 
the Fables of ZZsop and the allegories of the Physiologus. 


In western Europe Latin was the language of the Church 
and of learning generally. To it was intrusted the theology, 
history, biography, and letters of the western world, together 
with what little there was of natural science and encyclopedic 
lore. To no small extent, too, Latin was the spoken medium 
among churchmen, in general the only learned men of the 
time. There was thus present a phenomenon not since 
repeated in the civilized world. Existing side by side with the 
various modern languages of western Europe, yet with no 
conflict of interests, Latin was a universal language which 
crossed national boundaries with the ease of an airplane, 
and readily conveyed the ideas of the thinker in one nation 
to his scholarly brethren in other lands. 

There was as yet in western Europe, let me again empha- 
size, no conflict of interests between the ancient and modern 
languages, no Battle of the Books. The modern tongues 
were beginning to appear in manuscript form, yet not in 
opposition to the use of Latin, or usually intended to displace 
that language. At first they were little more than glosses 
or Latin works for the use of the less learned clergy. The 
original poetry of early northern England was scarcely more 
than free paraphrase of the Scriptures, or of medieval Latin 
story. When, as rarely, the early English poet turned to 
native song or legend, as in Beowulf, there was no thought 
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of rivaling ancient classical masterpieces.! Later translations 
of medieval Latin, as those sponsored by King Alfred of 
England in the ninth century, were explained and excused 
by the decadence of Latin learning, a decadence deplored in 
the strongest terms by the great Engiish king. 

When the modern literatures did aspire to a larger place, 
it was the result of a natural desire to reach the larger 
national groups in practical ways. There was no thought 
of displacing Latin in the sphere it had so long filled. Thus, 
beside the Latin version of the Bible, still recognized as the 
authoritative form, there began to appear vernacular versions 
of favorite portions, as of the Psalms and the Gospels, pre- 
pared not to supersede the established Book of the Church, 
but to reach and serve the common people more directly. 
The Lessons of the church service, Homilies, and Lives of 
Saints appeared in the modern tongues for the same reason. 
Besides, for centuries of the medieval period—lI illustrate 
from English primarily, though the matter was not far dif- 
ferent in any modern language—all vernacular literature was 
written by clerics, and was not in conflict with the doctrines 
or the language of the Church. 

Conflict between medieval Latin and English came only 
when the Church saw its spiritual power threatened. In 
England there is little or no recorded opposition to early 
versions of the Scriptures.?, Only when Wyclif, an opponent 
of papal supremacy im other respects, made or caused to be 
made a complete translation of the Bible, and claimed for it 
authority above the Church, did the latter oppose this 
doctrinal use of the vernacular. Fortunately, shall we not 
say, Wyclif and his followers forced the issue, carried the 
native tongue into sermon and religious controversy, until 
the established church was also compelled to meet its 
opponents in the language of the people. 

It was with the revival of the classical literatures of Greece 
and Rome that the Battle of the Books really began. Nor did 


1 This was essentially true, even if the slight resemblances to classical 
epics are seriously considered. 

2 Miss Deanesly’s Lollard Bible (Cambridge Medieval Studies) seems to 
prove this conclusively enough, although her thesis is just the opposite. 
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conflict appear at once. At first the modern nations gladly 
accepted the new learning, and promptly responded to the 
stimulus of the newly revived literatures. The new studies 
were at once placed in the schools, where they soon super- 
seded the study of medieval Latin, and finally dominated 
educational life. 

It was this domination of educational life by the classics 
which precipitated the Battle of the Books. Conflict began, 
too, only when the advocates of the new learning claimed 
precedence for the classical languages and literatures, not 
only over their medieval forms, but over anything that had 
been, or could be accomplished with the modern tongues. 
In language the notion was maintained that the classical 
forms of expression had some inherent advantage over the 
modern. Greek and Latin were “perfect” languages, fixed 
and unchanging in character. As the modern languages were 
known to have changed in historical times, they must be 
“imperfect.”” Caxton, the great printer and translator, with 
slight knowledge of linguistic relationships, bewailed that 
“we Englysshe men ben borne under the domynacyon of the 
mone, whiche is never stedfaste but ever waverynge.” 
Francis Bacon was certain that “these modern languages 
will, at one time or othez, play the bankrupts with books,” 
and labored with much pains that his own writings should 
be “‘well translated into Latin,” “the universal language”’ as 
he called it. In the same age the pedant king, James First, 
begged John Barclay to translate Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia 
into Latin, in order to preserve it to future generations, of 
course, and Barclay did write in that language his rival 
novel Argenis. 

So far as this early adoration of the classical tongues made 
the moderns more sensitive to imperfections in their own 
vernaculars, and more eager to speak and write their own 
languages in a pleasing and beautiful manner, all was good 
and to be commended. Unfortunately, with such good 
tendency, came a mania for imitation. If Latin and Greek 
were the only perfect tongues, the modern languages could 
be made perfect only by imitating their forms of expression. 
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In Italy, Bembo placed exact imitation of the Latin classics 
as the highest goal. In France, the idea of classical imitation 
was espoused by Du Bellay and Ronsard. The forms of 
Latin verse were alone to be followed, and a poetic language 
and style, heavily charged with Latin words and differing 
from the native speech and prose, were set up. In England, 
it was proposed to abandon the long prevailing rimed verse, 
and establish the classical unrimed forms. Many an English 
prose writer, too, took pride in a Latinized diction and style, 
cumbrous and difficult to read, while even Milton in his 
Areopagitica was to follow the model of a Greek oration so 
exactly, as sometimes to use an order of words wholly at 
variance with that of his native tongue. Classical imitators 
delighted to garnish their prose with quotations which would 
have been unintelligible to a Walton, a Bunyan, and a Burns, 
a Whittier and a Whitman; or to take some illustrations 
from a different sphere, a Washington, a Nelson, a Lincoln, 
a Lloyd George. They served at best to tickle the momentary 
attention of other classicists, and were finally to be more 
honored in the breach than the observance, or wholly to 
disappear in favor of expression in the native tongue. Under 
the anomalies of imitation the academic world Latinized 
its names and its procedure, as if by such artificial process 
it could increase its enlightenment or its ingenuity. In the 
same way the scholarly world delighted in such transforma- 
tions as that of the Netherlander Geert Geerts into Desiderius 
Erasmus, and that of the Germans Schwarzerd and Miiller 
of Kénigsberg into Melancthon and Regiomantanus. Even 
in death the classical devotee thought he would rest easier 
under an alien “Hic jacet’”’ and ponderous Latin epitaph. 
Fortunately the modern languages had their supporters. 
The great Dante had early perceived that a man’s best 
expression, in general his only hope of literary immortality, 
was in the use of his mother speech. With some conscious 
appreciation of the same truth, one likes to feel, Chaucer 
used English only, never so far as we know writing in Latin or 
French, as did his less original contemporary Gower. Fol- 
lowing his master Chaucer, the Elizabethan Spenser led the 
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way to a native poetry of high excellence. The best of the 
Elizabethan prose translators, as Sir Thomas North in his 
Plutarch’s Lives, and the best of the Jacobean translators, as 
those of the Bible, established in the native idiom a simple, 
smoothly flowing English. The writers of the new drama had 
their by no means inconsiderable influence. Dependent 
upon the immediate appreciation of popular audiences, they 
made their appeal in the language of the people, in which 
the mighty Shakespeare embodied the noblest sentiments 
and the choicest feeling. Over against a curious and often 
mistaken devotion to the ancient languages, such writers 
set the splendid native literature of the Elizabethan age. In 
Shakespeare and the English Bible the battle for the native 
speech, as against the imitation of classical diction and 
idiom, was nobly won. 

It is useless to surmise what might have been in western 
Europe, if the classical revival had not taken place. Yet it 
may be pointed out that in England the rise of a new national 
spirit had already begun in the fourteenth century. The dis- 
coveries of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries had no 
mean part in disclosing a new world of literature, as of land 
andsea. Witness how the mysterious western world suggested 
to the philosopher More the greatest of modern Utopias, 
and, touching the imagination of Shakespeare, blossomed into 
his last and one of his greatest plays. The Reformation was 
the most vital force in the life and poetry of the Puritan 
Spenser and the Puritan Milton. English individualism 
among the sturdy middle class, braving dangers of exile and 
a barren wilderness, set up a new and nobler model of human 
government in the western world. Witness how that venture, 
even in its earlier days, touched with fire the lips of the 
Pilgrim layman, Robert Cushman, and his prophetic utter- 
ance, “the memory of this action shall never die.” Even 
without the classical revival the English spirit must even- 
tually have found expression in a great native literature, as 
the kindred arts of painting and architecture found indepen- 
dent expression among the modern nations. 

But the struggle between ancient and modern learning in 
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England displayed itself, not simply in the conflict between 
the classical languages and the vernacular. If the classical 
languages were perfect, the classical literatures were no less 
supreme in their kind. The result was an era of imitation of 
classical models at the expense of originality and the develop- 
ment of native genius. Take, for example, the poetic 
pastoral. I waive the question whether it was ever a realistic 
form, a portraiture of life even on classical soil. The early 
English pastoral, at any rate, was one of the most unrealistic 
forms ever used by Englishmen. Shepherd life had existed 
in England for ages, but the influence of the classical form 
retarded for more than two centuries the development of a 
native pastoral based on the realities of English conditions. 
Only when Burns wrote his Cotter’s Saturday Night and 
Wordsworth his Michael did England come to have a pastoral 
poetry of native reality, rather than one of classical imitation 
and convention. 

One of the most extraordinary results of purely classical 
imitation was the incorporation into the poetry of the modern 
nations of an alien and outworn mythology. I say outworn 
because, in the great periods of the classical literatures, the 
myths had become little more than convention, had largely 
lost the beauty of their prime, and had often become tarnished 
with the crudest anthropomorphism. Yet the modern na- 
tions, all nominally Christian and some sincerely so, plastered 
their poetry with allusions to classical divinities, too many 
of whom had lost all connection with morality or religion, 
and the use of which, even in allusion, too frequently closed 
the eyes to exact observation of nature, as it also dulled the 
edge of imagination. The climax of classical imitation was 
reached in the poet’s continued invocation of a muse in whose 
existence no one believed, and from whom no one expected 
aid. Again it was two centuries before Wordsworth, when 
protesting the artificialities of poetic diction in a sonnet of 
Gray, criticized the line, 

And redning Phoebus lifts his golden fire, 
as false in imagery, and only conventionally accurate in the 
expression of fact. 
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Once more we may say fortunately, from such conventional 
and artificial ornamentation, English poetry has been 
gradually ridding itself, as it has become a more genuine 
expression of life and character. The English maker, whether 
or poetry or prose, surrounded by the same nature that had 
inspired the Greeks, and to a less extent the Romans, has 
been more thoroughly observing and more artistically pre- 
senting the realities of man and the natural world—the 
human, the divine—and more directly ministering to the 
culture and refinement of the English spirit. 

Most unfortunate of all, and longest to continue, false 
notions of the classics were to affect education and the 
study of the modern tongues. We count it a landmark in 
the study of English when John Cornwall, in the fourteenth 
century, taught his pupils to translate their Latin into the 
mother tongue, instead of into French. With the renais- 
sance, however, the classics usurped the principal attention 
of the schools. The first textbook on the writing of English 
belongs, it is true, to the middle of the sixteenth century, but 
composition at that time, wholly by a classical convention, 
included only the art of the public speaker, and it was more 
than two centuries before the systematic study of the writing 
of English began with Blair and Campbell. The theory had 
been, and we occasionally hear it professed today, that the 
only way to learn the correct and beautiful speaking and 
writing of the vernacular was by translating the classical 
literatures. To the plea that under such training great 
modern writers have appeared, one may answer that the 
argument is at best that of post hoc, propter hoc. 

When the classics became the main subjects of instruction 
in the schools, they gave little attention to the modern 
tongues, or to other modern subjects. To take a specific 
example, it was in the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century, more than two hundred and fifty years after the 
founding of Rugby, that the great and liberal Arnold en- 
riched the classical curriculum of the school by the addition 
of history, mathematics, and the modern languages. It was 
not until the last half of the nineteenth century, by a pro- 
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cess incredibly slow it would seem, that the modern subjects, 
and especially the modern languages, acquired a reasonable 
place in all systems of secondary and higher training. Fin- 
ally, the native literature gradually edged its way into school 
and college, as a subject worthy of that closer study which 
had so long been accorded to the ancient classics. 

In fact, the classical revival, stimulating as it was, actually 
narrowed the field of culture in western Europe. It was 
hostile to the development of the modern tongues. It 
excluded medieval life and literature, fostering a notion of 
the so-called Dark Ages from which we are only now re- 
covering. It neglected the Greek and Roman development 
of physical science, which was kept alive and extended mainly 
by Arabian scholars, until it came to a new birth by reason 
of modern European genius. On its spiritual side it was 
paganizing, a tendency fortunately counteracted by the 
Reformation, and by the liberal awakening within the 
Roman Catholic church. The Battle of the Books, or rather 
the evolutionary process of modern education, has been a 
gradual recovery from the narrow notion of culture resulting 
from the classical revival to the broadened conceptions of 
modern life, to a new politics, a new social order, a new 
interpretation of nature, a new humanitarianism, a new 
education. 

The means by which the modern literatures have come to _ 
independent development has been by breaking away from 
that close imitation suggested and fostered by the classi- 
cists. The Elizabethan Spenser made an artistic poem of the 
Virgilian Culex by paraphrasing it with exceeding freedom. 
Shakespeare based his Roman plays on a translation of 
Plutarch’s Lives. The so-called Pindaric ode has held its 
place, not because it was ever a close imitation of Pindar, but 
because its free and stately verse has been found aptly usable 
for certain subjects and occasions. In the age of Bentley, 
whose unappreciated classical learning did not save him 
from Swift’s satire, Dryden’s and Pope’s translations from 
the classics, as a little later those of Joseph Warton, owed 
their popularity to their being graceful English poems, 
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rather than to their dependence upon their originals, or to 
any considerable preservation of the classical spirit. Indeed, 
in that period the ancient poems were often a mere point of 
departure, as in Johnson’s clever adaptations from the satires 
of Juvenal. Later, Shelley and Wordsworth made excellent 
English poems on classical subjects, not by conventionally , 
retelling tne older stories as so many had done, but by revivi- 
fying their human relations, and giving them a modern and 
original appeal. 

In another respect the evolutionary process of which I 
have spoken has been a pragmatic, if not an academic, ; 
revaluation of education and the schools. It is just forty 
years since Charles Francis Adams startled the academic 
world of America by proclaiming the study of the classics a 
college fetich. Today, that great publicist could hardly find 
fault with the attention given to the languages of Greece 
and Rome. The process may have gone too far in certain 
directions. Yet it may be said, without fear of the pro- 
phetic réle, that the modern languages have secured some 
permanent place in our educational systems; that physical 
science can never again be excluded from our schools; that 
history and the social sciences, bettered by more thorough 4 
study of man and society, wil! continue to demand some 
considerable portion of educational time. These new sub- 
jects, beginning some centuries ago with modest supplication 
for a place, have finally forced the battle with the ancient 
books. Or, to drop the militaristic figure, which I deplore, 
these new subjects have resumed the position they once held 
in Greek and Roman education, when philosophy and ; 
physical science had an important place beside the languages i 
which were then modern, if now well called ancient. Indeed, i 
the modern nations, in their present and comparatively recent 4 
emphasis of the native tongues and their literatures, as well L 5 
as in their native development of science and philosophy, are 4 
but following the best practice of the classical nations. j 

What, however, shall be said for the ancient classics in 
modern education? Some place we all wish them to hold, 
and believe they will hold. Yet it may be pointed out that 
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classical supporters often injure their cause by some of their 
arguments for their old supremacy. Especially is this true 
in connection with the linguistic relations of English and the 
classics, particularly Latin. When, for example, the Ameri- 
can instructor in Latin asserts that words like arbor, ardor, 
color, labor show direct dependence of English upon Latin, it 
may be noted that the apparently direct dependence is here 
wholly due to a certain Noah Webster. That comparatively 
recent American made such words seem more nearly Latin by 
throwing out a wu, received from their Old French originals, 
and now useless as I hope we all believe. Nor need I remind 
you that such an argument would little appeal to many of 
our British brethren, so admirably liberal in many ways, so 
curiously conservative in clinging to an ideographic spelling 
which resulted from a fossilizing process some centuries ago. 

Let us admit frankly that there is no effective or far-seeing 
bolstering of the classics by false claims. Actual contact 
with a spoken Greek or Latin affected the Teutonic languages 
but slightly. Church is about the only word which drifted 
in from spoken Greek. The words wall, wine, wick ‘a town’ 
are about the only words with initial w which show borrowing 
from something like the spoken tongue of the Romans when 
initial » was a bilabial. Scarcely a dozen words in the 
oldest English prove by their forms that they were picked up 
in speech from something like classical Latin. From early 
medieval Latin the list is somewhat longer, but incredibly 
short for the period before Latin developed into the Romance 
languages. 

What, then, is meant by the continued assertion of the 
classicists, that something like forty-five per cent of our 
vocabulary comes from Latin? The assertion rests, with 
slight regard for scholarly accuracy let me say, on the vast 
accessions from Romance sources, mainly French. A genera- 
tion ago, when Latin was pronounced by what was called 
the English method, in reality an Old French method as it 
had developed on English soil, there was some reason in 
telling a schoolboy that words like Cesar and Cicero were 
Latin. But in this age, in which we pride ourselves somewhat 
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on linguistic accuracy, we should be willing to be accurate, 
no matter how old-fashioned arguments are disturbed. 

But what proportion of our vocabulary is really of Latin 
adoption? Fortunately, a reliable examination of an 
English masterpiece, the Opium Eater of De Quincey, may 
give us some correct notion. Such a work by such a writer, 
it may be pointed out, is least likely to show a minimum of 
classical influence. Such minimum would appear in works 
like Malory’s Morte D’Arthur, the King James version of 
the Bible, Shakespeare’s Plays, the Speeches of Lincoln, the 
poetry of Wordsworth or Whitman. Now in De Quincey’s 
Opium Eater the words of Teutonic origin, as computed by 
Professor Cook of Yale, then at the University of California, 
form in round numbers 45 per cent;*those from French, 
mainly Old French, 41 per cent; those from Greek a trifle less 
than one half of one per cent; and those from Latin 13 per 
cent. 

Moreover, the Latin element in the Opium Eater is not 
nearly so large, and the Teutonic element correspondingly 
larger, since the computation was made on a somewhat 
exceptional basis. Professor Cook excluded, for a special 
reason quite right in its way, all pronominal words, pre- 
positions, verbal auxiliaries, many short adverbs, the verb 
is and the articles a, a1, words or classes of words without 
which scarcely a single thought can be expressed in our Eng- 
lish tongue. Had such words been counted, as they have 
usually been in such cases, the Latin element in the Opium 
Eater would certainly not have reached ten per cent. I may 
remind you that the whole foreign derived element in the 
actual usage of Shakespeare has been estimated at not more 
than ten per cent, and that in the English Bible at not 
more than six. 

Again, the computation was made nearly forty years ago 
on the basis of Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary of 1881, an 
entirely proper authority for that time. But forty years of 
etymological study have shown that the Latin element in 
English was then overestimated. Specifically, Professor 

*See Modern Language Notes I, 15-16. 
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Derocquigny of the University of Lille proved some years ago 
that many English words, assumed to be of Latin origin by 
Skeat and the New English Dictionary, are really of Old 
French provenance. Besides, since many Old French texts 
are still unprinted, and the study of Derocquigny not exhaus- 
tive, the French element in English will be still further 
increased in the future, and the so-called Latin element 
correspondingly diminished. 

I recognize there is some superficial justice in considering 
many French words as of Latin origin, by reason of their 
visual likeness to Latin. For example, the visual forms of 
words like motion, nation show apparent derivation from a 
Roman source, when their pronunciation and their earlier 
English forms predicate their origin in Old French. The 
visual likeness in such cases is due to a conscious conforma- 
tion to Latin, a conformation first affected by the French, 
and later adopted by the English. Yet, if we are to be at all 
fair to linguistic processes, which should be known even to 
our classical colleagues, we must recognize the overwhelming 
indebtedness of English, in the borrowed element of its 
vocabulary, to French rather than to classical Latin. Even 
our scientific vocabulary, visually according with Latin, or 
if from Greek with Latin forms, is usually pronounced after 
the manner of Old French words already in the language. 
Indeed, with rare exceptions, late borrowings from the 
classical tongues have been conformed to Old French models. 

I have emphasized these linguistic facts, because arguments 
for the study of the classics have so often been based upon 
them, and because I believe that classical study—which all 
regard as desirable—should no longer rest on misstatements 
of these or other relationships. If the study of Latin rests 
on its influence upon the English vocabulary, much more 
should we argue for the study of French, and even Old French. 

Again, there is often as much inaccuracy in asserting a 
general dependence of our literature upon classical sources, 
as classical sources are usually understood. On the latter 
point I may remind you that classicists themselves generally 
confine Greek literature to the Attic period of less than 
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two hundred years, and Latin literature, even with Silver 
Latin included, to a period not much longer. Now, in this 
sense, not a single monument of Old English literature rests 
upon a classical source. Old English literature was based 
upon Teutonic materials, or on Latin of the too often despised 
medieval writers. With rare exceptions, too, the literature 
of the Middle English period was based upon Teutonic, 
medieval Latin, and Old French materials. I refer, of course, 
to the immediate originals of such works. Chaucer and 
Gower, it is true, used classical Latin sources to some 
extent, as Chaucer was exceptional for his time in using 
Italian. Yet only a small part of Chaucer’s best poetry 
rests upon an immediate classical source, and there is no 
evidence that he ever preferred classical to medieval ma- 
terials. The next most important works of the time, Piers 
Plowman and the poems of the Pearl poet, show few if any 
allusions which can be directly traced to classical literature. 

Of classical forms imitated in the modern period, I have 
already adverted to the pastoral and the so-called Pindaric 
ode. The classical dialogue, as a medium for seriously 
discussing any important subject, has long since been 
discredited. One can not cease to regret that the poet 
Spenser, after more than a decade of residence in Ireland, 
should have discussed the Irish question in this ineffective 
form, instead of detailing his personal experiences in that 
storm-swept country. One may appreciate Dryden’s graceful 
use of the classical dialogue in his Essay of Dramatic Poesie, 
without for a moment foregoing the wish that he had ex- 
pounded his ideas of dramatic technique in a less conventional 
form. The outstanding examples of the moral essays of 
Seneca and Plutarch are those of Bacon, but Bacon’s Essays 
have endeared themselves to Englishmen, not as imitations 
of a classical model, but for their wholesome truths which 
still come home to men’s business and bosoms, and for their 
revelation of the Elizabethan philosopher’s distinctive 
personality. The treatment of human life in the English 
Character, the most frequent classical imitation of the 
seventeenth century, has long since given way to a more 
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realistic and satisfying treatment in the English novel, a 
literary form which has long outgrown any dependence 
upon a classical source. Milton’s Paradise Lost stands in 
splendid isolation, an isolation which probably most of us 
believe it will continue to occupy, as the English example of 
the long drawn out, shall I say heavy, classical epic. 

It is not too much to say that the largest and most vital 
portion of modern English literature is not primarily of 
classical origin. Classical influence there has been, some of 
it most unfortunate as I have hinted. Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene, in its form and features, owes more to Ariosto and 
Tasso than to Aristotle and the classics. The Elizabethan 
dramatists, early breaking away from the Senecan mode, 
developed a new dramatic technique, and a new presentation 
of life and character, which have ever since been the glory 
of Englishmen. Hebrew literature is responsible for the most 
influential of all Elizabethan books, the King James version 
of the Scriptures, as for the subject matter of Milton’s 
great epic and the framework of the wittiest of Dryden’s 
longer poems, the Absolom and Achitophel. The most widely 
read of classical translations, Pope’s Homer, was made by 
one who entered but slightly into the spirit of his great 
original. The classicism of Keats was that of the classical 
dictionary, while its spirit was derived from romantic notions 
quite at variance with classical ideas. The great originals of 
our later literature, as Lincoln and Whitman, and the 
vigorous Masefield for present-day Britain, owe little to 
classical training, and least of all to classical convention. 
Too often modern supporters of the classics are as misguided 
as was Sir William Temple, Swift’s early patron, who, in 
mistaken zeal for the ancient books, claimed special antiquity 
for the Greek versions of 4sop’s Fables and for the spurious 
Epistles of Phalaris. 

But again I emphasize that my purpose is not belligerent, 
or intended to minimize any wholesome classical influence 
upon our modern languages and literatures. Belligerency, 
as we of this age should certainly realize, settles nothing in 
this war-torn world. It is only by investigation of realities, 
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by understandings, and by arbitrament of differences that 
true progress is possible. Besides, teachers of the modern 
languages are not hostile to the classics. They would prefer 
that all who sit at their feet should have the amplest knowl- 
edge of the ancient books. Yet they are not willing, and 
should not be willing, to return to the conditions of Swift’s 
day two centuries ago, or to those of one century ago. More- 
over, our classical brethren should be encouraged by the 
fact that their favorite studies have suffered no banishment, 
as by the Church in early Christian times. They hold a less 
exclusive place only by reason of a natural, inevitable, and 
mainly just appreciation of new subjects already an integral 
part of our modern civilization. We may remind classical 
proponents, too, that in the sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries Hebrew divided with the classics the attention even 
of secondary schools, and that Hebrew, long ago restricted 
to theological training, has through its literature continued 
to influence the life of modern peoples. 

It is not for one of us to mark out the course which the 
classics should follow in these perilous times. Yet their 
situation is by no means hopeless. If they are elective in 
school and college, they have siill the same opportunity as 
most other subjects. If they cannot always be begun in the 
secondary school, they may be taken up with even greater 
hope of success by the maturer students of college years. If, 
in this age of mergers, college Greek and Latin are to be 
commonly combined under a single head, they are nearer 
akin than French and German, which were often so combined 
a half century ago. If their literatures are valuable to the 
modern man for their ideas, as we believe they are, those 
ideas may be obtained, as Shakespeare obtained most of his, 
through translations. If our youth are not to give years of 
labor to the acquisition of linguistic forms, with occasional 
appreciation of style in remoter tongues, they may still 
study the influence of the ancient upon the modern world, 
through a broader acquaintance than classical instructors 
have usually encouraged with ancient law and philosophy, 
ancient art and archeology. 
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Nor is it for the modern language instructor to touch the 
delicate question of method in classical instruction. Progress 
has been made since Swift’s time, or since the young Gibbon, 
“at the expense of many tears and some blood,” as he tells 
us, “purchased the knowledge of the Latin syntax.” Progress 
has been made in the last hundred years, for a student of 
Phillips Academy, Andover, in the late twenties of the 
nineteenth century, records that his first six weeks were 
spent in memorizing the Latin grammar. He came to enjoy 
his classics and read them frequently as long as he lived, but 
he characterized that early task as one of the ‘‘most dis- 
agreeable” of his whole life.‘ In what unaccountable way, by 
what extraordinary reversion, had the simple and natural 
method of Ascham, teacher of the great Elizabeth, been so 
completely forgotten! 

Perhaps a new and more favorable approach to classical 
Latin might be made by the English beginner, as through 
French. In such case French, the medium through which 
most Latin words have reached English, would become a con- 
most Latin words reached English, would become a con- 
venient bridge over which the youthful student might more 
readily pass to the remoter shores. ‘No teacher of a modern 
language would think of proposing that the most ancient 
form should be studied as the basis for learning the more 
modern. Possibly a new and more ready approach to the 
Roman world might be made through medieval Latin, so 
immensely important to the modern student in many newer 
fields. The schoolboy could be inducted into medieval 
Latin more readily than into that of the remoter classical 
age, both because of its greater simplicity of structure, and 
the more direct appeal of its ideas. When Macaulay wished 
to learn German, he began with the German Bible on the 
ground that, as he knew the substance, he could more easily 
acquire the new form. Students now read Old English 
translations of the Scriptures without any special knowledge 
of the grammar of that remoter period. Could not the 


‘ My father’s experience, as he set it down in a brief biography for his 
children. 
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Vulgate version of the Bible be similarly used even with 
schoolboys? 

But the problem is not ours. Only the goal is one which 
we would see successfully reached. We wish the classics, 
notwithstanding the changed conditions of modern life. 
We wish primarily a reading knowledge of Latin, as distin- 
guished from an exhaustive attention to form and structure, 
and we wish that reading power without its absorbing too 
many years of the student’s life. We believe in the intel- 
lectual training derived from the study of the classics, without 
at all believing that such intellectual training can be obtained 
through them alone. We believe in such emphasis of style in 
expression as makes a pleasing carrier of thought and feeling, 
without for a moment believing that such a style can be 
obtained only by some fragmentary study of a few Greek 
and Roman masterpieces. We are grateful for all our ac- 
quaintance with the ancient tongues, without perhaps believ- 
ing that only through them can the modern languages and 
literatures be appreciated. 

But I must hasten to a close. The circumstances which 
Swift figured as the Battle of the Books we more accurately 
apprehend as an evolutionary change, natural and necessary 
in the process of the suns. Instruction in the schools, which 
was almost exclusively classical in Swift’s time, has been 
enriched by inclusion of the sciences, history, and other 
modern subjects to an extent undreamed of at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. The modern languages, partaking 
of the spirit and lifeblood of the modern nations, have come 
to their new position by a gradual and modest following 
upon the new civilizations which have developed through 
the modern ages. The new wine of the modern literatures 
has found, and must continue to find, newer and more 
appropriate containers than the ancient wine skins. Hence- 
forth the new subjects, and especially the languages and 
literatures of the new races, must hold place, and perhaps 
continue to take precedence over the languages and literatures 
of the remote past. 

Finally, this extraordinary change, as we now more clearly 
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see it in the light of Swift’s satire, places upon the modern 
language instructor a grave responsibility, as it offers him 
an opportunity unsurpassed. The responsibility is clear if 
the majority of our students have not received, or are not to 
receive, the severer training in the ancient tongues. The 
responsibility is grave, since the new condition places upon 
us the burden of an improved instruction in school and 
college, that it may more nearly approach those ideals which 
we cherish, and into which we wish to see present actualities 
more nearly transformed. 

But if the responsibility is great, the opportunity within 
our grasp is also matchless. Never before, in the history of 
English education, has there been such an appreciation of the 
modern tongue and its literature. Never before has there 
been a more cordial acceptance of the modern foreign 
languages as open doors to the culture and attainment of 
peoples with whom we are, and should be, united in fraternal 
bonds. To make no mention of remoter fields, which will 
eventually require greater attention, twelve centuries of 
English literature, ten or eleven of French and German, 
six or seven of Italian and Spanish are before us for cultiva- 
tion, for investigation, for interpretation, for presentation 
in our age and handing on to the next with some fewer 
problems and perplexities than had come down to us. More- 
over, the modern languages have brought to their new 
station no heritage of hate such as battle inevitably produces. 
They bear no malice toward the ancient studies, but with 
cordial sympathy would encourage a rapid adjustment to 
altered conditions; a quiet abandonment of unwarranted 
claims, and of that condescension which has sometimes 
disturbed friendly relations; a dispassionate reasoning to- 
gether in controversial matters; and an onward movement, 
hand in hand, toward a better education, and the better 
civilization it will help to bring. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


[Adopted December 29, 1903. Amended December 29, 1915, March 31, 
1920, and December 29, 1923.] 


I 


The name of this Society shall be THE MopErRN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


II 


1. The object of this Association shall be the advance- 
ment of the study of the Modern Languages and their 
Literatures through the promotion of friendly relations 
among scholars, through the publication of the results of 
investigations by members, and through the presentation 
and discussion of papers at an annual meeting. 

2. The meeting of the Association shall be held at such 
place and time as the Executive Council shall from year 
to year determine. These annual meetings shall be held 
alternately East and West of the eastern boundaries of Ohio, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama. 


Ill 


1. Any person whose candidacy has been approved by 
the Secretary-Treasurer may become a member on the pay- 
ment of four dollars, and may continue a member by the 
payment of the same amount each year. 

2. Members of other societies of scholars or teachers 
may be admitted either to membership in the Association, 
or to affiliation with the same, upon such terms as the 
Executive Council shall from time to time determine. 
Members of other societies so admitted to membership in 
the Association shall have all the rights and privileges 
pertaining thereto; persons admitted to affiliation with the 
Association shall have such rights and privileges as may 
be mutually agreed upon, but not the right to vote or to 
hold office in the Association. 
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‘3. Persons who for twenty-five years or more have been 
active members in good and regular standing may, on re- 
tiring from active service as teachers, be continued as 
active members without further payment of dues. 

4. Any member, or any person eligible to membership, 
may become a Life Member by a single payment of fifty 
dollars or by the payment of seventeen dollars and fifty cents 
for three successive years. With each completed decade of 
membership in good and regular standing, the fee for Life 
Membership shall be diminished by one-fourth. Persons 
who have paid forty annual membership fees shall auto- 
matically become Life Members without further payment. 

5. Distinguished foreign scholars may be elected to 
honorary membership by the Association on nomination 
by the Executive Council. But the number of honorary 
members shall not at any time exceed forty. 


IV 


1. The officers and governing boards of the Association 
shall be: a President, three Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, 
2 Treasurer; an Editorial Committee consisting of the Sec- 
retary of the Association (who shall be Chairman ex officio), 
the Secretaries of the several Divisions, and two other 
members; and an Exécutive Council consisting of the 
aforementioned officers, the Chairmen of the several Divi- 
sions, and seven other members. 

2. The President and the Vice-Presidents shall be 
elected by the Association, to hold office for one year. 

3. The Chairmen and Secretaries of Divisions shall be 
chosen by the respective Divisions. 

4. The other officers shall be elected by the Association 
for the term of three years. Vacancies occurring between 
annual meetings shall be filled by the Executive Council. 


1. The President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary, and 
Treasurer shallperform the usual duties of such officers. 
The Secretary shall also have general responsibility for 
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preparing the program of the annual meeting, and shall 
edit the Publications of the Association. The Treasurer 
shall also have charge of business arrangements relating to 
the Publications of the Association. 

2. The Executive Council shall perform the duties 
assigned to it in Articles II, III, IV, VII, and VIII; it 
shall, moreover, determine such questions of policy as may 
be referred to it by the Association and such as may arise 
in the course of tne year and call for immediate decision. 

3. The Editorial Committee shall render such assist- 
ance as the Secretary may need in editing the Publications 
of the Association and preparing the annual program. 


vI 

1. The Association may, to further investigation in 
any special branch of Modern Language study, create a 
Section devoted to that end. 

2. The officers of a Section shall be a Chairman and a 
Secretary, elected annually by the Association. They 
shall form a standing committee of the Association, and 
may add to their number any other members interested in 
the same subject. 


vil 


1. When, for geographical reasons, the members from 
any group of States shall find it expedient to hold a separate 
annual meeting, the Executive Council may arrange with 
these members to form a Division, with power to call a 
meeting at such place and time as the members of the Divi- 
sion shall select. The expense of Division meetings shall 
be borne by the Association. The total number of Divi- 
sions shall not at any time exceed three. The present 
Division is hereby continued. 

2. The members of a Division shall pay their dues to 
the Treasurer of the Association, and shall enjoy the same 
rights and privileges and be subject to the same conditions 
as other members of the Associatio::. 
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3. The officers of a Division shall be a Chairman and 
a Secretary. The Division shall, moreover, have power to 
create such committees as may be needed for its own business. 
The program of the Division meeting shall be prepared by the 
Secretary of the Division in consultation with the Secretary 
of the Association. 


VIII 
Amendments to this Constitution must first be approved 
by two-thirds of the members of the Executive Council, and 
afterwards be ratified by a two-thirds vote at two successive 
annual meetings of the Association. 
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ACTS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


For the record of business transacted by the Council at the 
“Council Dinner” held in the Michigan Union, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., on the evening of December 27, 1923, see the Pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Meeting at Ann Arbor, in the Publica- 
tions for March 1924, pp. xxi—xxii. 


I. Under date of Jan. 11, 1924, the Secretary informed the 
members of the Council that Professor Starr W. Cutting, who 
was elected at the Ann Arbor meeting as a member of the 
Editorial Committee, felt himself obliged to decline to serve 
in that capacity. The Council by ballot elected Professor 
Gustav Gruener to fill the vacancy until the next annual meeting 
of the Association. 

II. Under date of Jan. 11, 1924, the Secretary called the 
attention of the Council to the fact that at the Ann Arbor 
meeting through an oversight the Association neglected to elect 
a delegate to the American Council of Learned Societies to fill 
the place of Professor John Erskine whose term expired Jan. 1, 
1924. The Council by a unanimous vote extended Professor 
Erskine’s term until the next annual meeting of the Association. 

III. Under date of Jan. 11, 1924, the Secretary asked the 
Council to determine the salary which should be paid to the 
Treasurer, under the new provision of the Constitution sepaiat- 
ing this office from that of the Secretary. On the basis of his 
experience as Secretary-Treasurer, the Secretary stated that 
in his opinion the time required for the proper duties of the 
Treasurer’s office was equal to the time required of the Secre- 
tary. Accordingly, he proposed that the salary of the Treasurer 
be fixed at $750. The Council by a unanimous vote (except that 
of the Treasurer, who refrained from voting) approved this 
proposal. 

IV. Under date of Jan. 23, 1924, the Secretary submitted to 
the members of the Council for consideration invitations which 
had been received from New Hampshire State College, from 
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Swarthmore College, and from Columbia University for the 
1924 meeting of the Association. The Council voted to accept 
the invitation from Columbia University. 

V. Under date of Feb. 25, 1924, the Secretary referred to the 
Council the question whether addresses by invitation should 
be continued as a regular custom at the annual meetings of the 
Association. Three members voted to continue invitation 
addresses; six members voted in favor of a single invitation 
address; five members voted to discontinue invitation addresses. 

VI. Under date of May 26, 1924, the Secretary announced 
to the Council that Professor H. Carrington Lancaster, in view 
of his prospective absence from the country during the coming 
academic year, felt it necessary to resign as a member of the 
Committee of Award for the Monograph Series. The Secretary 
suggested that the vacancy be filled by reappointing Professor 
E. C. Armstrong who had been obliged for similar reasons to 
withdraw from the Committee the previous year. The nomina- 
tion of Professor Armstrong was unanimously approved. 

VII. Under date of May 26, 1924, the Treasurer, calling 
attention to the fact that the first MS. for the new Monograph 
Series had been accepted, asked the Council to determine certain 
matters of general policy relating to the publication and sale of 
Monographs, and made the following recommendations: ~ 


1. That the allowance for authors’ corrections be fixed at 10% of the cost 
of composition. 

2. That authors be allowed twelve copies of their monographs, with the 
privilege of placing advance orders for not more than fifty additional copies at 
a discount of 50%; also that not to exceed twenty-four copies be supplied as 
review copies. 

3. That members of the Association be entitled to purchase monographs 
at a discount of one-third from the regular sales price; and that the usual dis- 
count of 10% be allowed to libraries. 


The Treasurer stated it as his opinion that in view of the great 
increase in the cost of printing the present allowance to con- 
tributors to the Publications of forty-five cents a galley for 
author’s corrections is insufficient and recommended that this 
allowance be increased to seventy-five cents a galley. 

All the recommendations of the Treasurer were unanimously 
approved. 

VIII. Under date of June 30, 1924, the Secretary informed 
the members of the Council that the vote on the question of 
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invitation addresses was in favor of one invitation speaker at 
the coming annual meeting. As a Committee on invitation 
speaker for this year the Secretary appointed the President of 
the Association, William A. Neilson, and Professors Thomas 
E. Oliver and William G. Howard. 

IX. Under date of Sept. 24, 1924, the Secretary placed before 
the Council for consideration an invitation from President 
Burton of the University of Chicago to the Association to hold 
its annual meeting in 1925 under the auspices of that University. 

Under the same date the Secretary transmitted to the Council 
the following invitation to the Association for the annual 
meeting of 1926: 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF THE CLASSICS 
Cambridge, February 6, 1924. 
Professor Carleton Brown, 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Dear Professor Brown; 

On behalf of the Division of Modern Languages and the Division of Ancient 
Languages, I have the honor to extend a cordial invitation to the Modern 
Language Association to hold its meeting in conjunction with the American 
Philological Association during the Christmas holidays of 1926, at Harvard 
University. 

All of us earnestly hope that it will be possible for both of the Associations, 
as well as the Archaeological Association of America, to meet here at that time. 

If there is anything that I can do to further this matter, will you kindly let 
me know? 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Ciurrrorp H. Moore 


The Council voted unanimously to accept the invitation of 
the University of Chicago for 1925 and the invitation from 
Harvard University for 1926. 

X. Under date of Sept. 30, 1924, the Secretary, with deep 
regret, informed the Council that Professor James W. Bright 
had found it necessary from considerations of health to with- 
draw from the Committee of Award for the Monograph Series. 
Inasmuch as MSS. were at present under consideration by the 
Committee he urged that the vacancy be filled without delay. 
The members of the Council by their ballots elected Professor 
John L. Lowes to succeed Dr. Bright on the Committee of 


Award. 
CARLETON Brown, Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


The American Council of Learned*Societies was created in 
1919 as the American participating organization in the Inter- 
national Union of Academies, which was then being established 
to deal with international scholarly problems in the field of the 
humanities. The plan of organization of the ACLS is demo- 
cratic: its twenty-four members are designated by twelve 
American learned societies, each of these societies electing every 
odd year a member to serve for a term of four years. The 
ACLS in turn designates annually two delegates to the meeting 
at Brussels of the UAI, to whom may be added specialists 
qualified to participate actively in the work of the various com- 
missions of the Union. The American delegates to the UAI 
meeting held on May 12 to 14, 1924, were Messrs. W. G. Leland 
and E. C. Armstrong, with whom was associated Mr. Paul 
Shorey. 

The present year marks a distinct step in the progress of the 
organization: in the case of a number of its projects substantial 
concrete results are now visible. Of the Corpus of Antique 
Vases there have appeared one Danish and three French 
fascicules; thereare in press fascicules of Belgian, British, Italian, 
and Spanish collections; and there are in preparation fascicules 
of American, Dutch, and Greek collections. A volume of the 
Catalogue of Manuscripts Dealing with Alchemy has appeared 
and others are in press. The commission on the new medieval 
Latin dictionary has issued the first number of the Bulletin 
Du Cange, and the actual collection of material for the dictionary 
is now under way. This commission, which in January 1925 
will hold a supplementary session, requests that before that time 
such of the national committees as have not already done so 
submit lists of the medieval texts which they propose to control. 
The above are the projects now farthest advanced, but various 
commissions reported materials nearly ready to go to press. 
At this 1924 meeting it was manifest, and perhaps only for the 
first time wholly manifest, that the UAI is established on a 
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firm basis: that it promises not merely to survive but to be of 
steadily increasing importance for international cooperation in 
scholarship. 

The present year has been correspondingly propitious for 
our own constituent body. The ACLS has from the first co- 
operated with the UAI in the international projects before that 
organization. It has moreover, as the delegated representative 
of the American societies devoted to the humanities, weighed 
the means by which it might further American scholarly under- 
takings too broad in scope to be restricted to the domain of any 
single one of the societies it represents. Recent events seem to 
favor the execution of one of the most important of such 
undertakings: an authoritative Dictionary of American bi- 
ography. The ACLS had already approved the idea, but the 
adequate financing of this large project constituted a grave 
obstacle to further progress. Generous support has now been 
assured, and plans for the work can at last be pushed. 

The ACLS has further been requested to conduct a survey 
of its constituent societies, and means to that end have been 
provided from outside sources. The Council and the Societies 
are fortunate in the director secured for that survey: Mr. W. G. 
Leland, a skilled and practiced scholar, particularly familiar 
with the problems which face these societies, as he served for 
several years as secretary of one of them. Mr. Leland has been 
granted six months leave of absence from the research work he 
has been pursuing in Europe for the Carnegie Institution, and 
is at present engaged in the survey. 

The American Council of Learned Societies is in a strong 
position to fulfil its functions both as a medium for coordinated 
effort among the American societies and as a similar medium 
between them and the learned academies of other nations. 
It has been and still is hindered by lack of resources permitting 
large undertakings, but the fact that financial backing has come 
for one of its enterprises gives ground for hope that support 
will also come for others. All reports of its progress are of in- 
terest to the Modern Language Association, which has been 
continuously represented in the counsels of the ACLS from the 
preliminary meeting for organization in September 1919, and 
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which is already working in conjunction with it in such matters 
as the medieval Latin dictionary. As time goes on, the occasions 
for such contact will doubtless rapidly increase, and the good 
results correspondingly multiply. 
E. C. ARMSTRONG 
Delegates representing JoHN ERSKINE 
the Modern Language Association. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON METRICAL NOTA- 
TION APPOINTED AT PHILADELPHIA 1922 


I 


The following symbols are proposed as the elements of 
notation, to be used in common in syllabic (sometimes called 
‘metrical,’ sometimes ‘accentual’) and in musical (‘rhythmical’ 
or time-) scansion: 

— equivalent to the macron (—) of the syllabic scansion 

and the quarter-note of the musical. 

— the breve (_) of the syllabic notation and the eighth 

note of the musical. 

A to indicate a pause taking place of a syllable or syllables. 

| to indicate the division between feet or measures. 

: to indicate the division between the two equal parts of 
a measure in dipodic verse. 
to indicate cesura. 

These symbols, however, are used in slightly different senses 
in the two systems; and some additional symbols are necessary 
in each to express the facts upon which it prefers to lay most 
emphasis. 


II 
THE SYLLABIC SCANSION 


But little needs to be said concerning the use of these symbols 
to represent the syllabic or metrical facts of verse-form. They 
are the same as symbols now in general use in the macron-breve 
custom with two exceptions; the use of the sign — instead of 
the sign _, and the use of the dotted vertical line to indicate the 
division between the parts of a measure in dipodic verse. 

The latter is the sign employed by William Thomson of Glas- 
gow in his recent work The Rhythm of Speech and his earlier 
writings, and seems already to be coming into general currency. 
Its form is logically related, for its purpose, to the solid vertical 
line of measure-division. Examples of its use may be seen below, 
III, Examples 3 and 4. 
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The — requires more explanation. Like the accompanying—, 
it does not indicate a time-value. It means that the syllable it 
represents is unstressed, as — means the stressed syllable of its 
measure. If, therefore, there are two or more unstressed syl- 
lables in a measure, each of them is indicated by this sign. For 
example, 

To do ob se quioussor rowbut to perse ver. 


Again, if there is actuaily no stress heard in a measure, each of 
its syllables wil! be represented by —, as, for example, in the 
4th measure of :— 
Of man’s first dis obe  dience and the fruit, 
or in the fourth measure of the line of Hamlet quoted above. 

These rules are exactly the same as those that now usually 
govern the use of the — and _. But as regards the use of stress- 
marks the Committee proposes a departure from custom. After 
considerable study of the subject and consultation with printing- 
houses, it was decided to avoid marks of stress as much as 
possible in the syllabic scansion (in the musical, they are 
unnecessary), because, in the first place, the facts they represent 
are already represented in the recommended symbols, and, in 
the second place, they present more difficulties to the printer 
than any other feature of a verse-notation. (1) They require a 
considerable addition to the number of types in a set; (2) they 
almost always project beyond the edge of the type and are 
therefore easily and often damaged under the press; (3) they 
often encounter a descending letter from the line above, and, 
therefore, in careful printing, make necessary frequent readjust- 
ments of the spacing in a line. (If verse-notation should find its 
way to the key-board of the typewriter, as it may do, the stress 
marks would present even greater difficulties than those men- 
tioned above.) 

No sign is proposed, therefore, for the regular full stress of a 
measure. Many prosodists, however, require a sign for half- 
stress or less than full stress; and for this purpose we propose 
the addition of a dot over the ~, thus. For example: 


Screened is this nook  o’er the high half reaped field. 
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III 
MusIcAL SCANSION 


In musical scansion, the symbols —, ~ , and A are understood 
as having time-values, as follows: 

— = the time of a quarter-note in music 

— = the time of an eighth-note in music 

= a pause equal in length to a quarter-rest in music 
pe to these must be added: 

@ =a half-note 

= a sixteenth note 

™” = a thirty-second note 
= a dotted quarter-note 

~* = a dotted eighth-note 

™* = a dotted sixteenth-note 

AA = a half rest 

= an eighth-rest 

= asixteenth-rest 

The time-signature of ordinary (that is, not-dipodic) verse 
is assumed to be #, and therefore is not written unless a 
different time from this is meant. The signatures most fre- 
quently employed will be: 3, 3, slower three-times than #. 

$, £, compounded (or ‘dipodic’) three-time. 

2, 2, two-time. 

4, +, compounded two-time. 

No further explanation of these symbols is necessary, since 
they are exactly equivalent in use to the corresponding notes and 
rests of the musical notation. The following passages illustrate 
this:* 

lo wm [aw — 
1. Of man’s first diso  bedience and the fruit 
Of that for bidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe 
2. The grey sea and the long black land 
* Of course the reading of the lines may not be such as all readers approve, 


and the Committee does not mean to express its own approval of the readings 
given; the only question involved here is the notation of any possible reading. 
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or (in a different reading) :— 
The grey sea and the long black land, 
or (with a more careful division of time) :— 
The grey sea andthe long black land 
(the -f- being equivalent to ‘tied’ eighth-notes in music. ) 


3. And the stately Spanish men to their flagship bore him one 


Where they laidhim by the mast old Sir Richard caught 
—~|—alaal 


: at last. 
a Like Le via thans a float Lay their bulwarks on the brine 


While the sign of battle flew Onthe lofty British _ line 


Since the musical scanner will find in the proposed method 
more changes to the eye from the symbols he is used to than 
the syllabic scanner will, it is well to state the reasons which 
lead the Committee to recommend a modification of the notes 
and rests employed in music. (The + seepeeeere advantage that the 
proposed symbols permit a reprociment with the syllabic nota- 
tion is not considered here.) 

1. The employnient of horizontal symbols instead of vertical 
saves a great deal of space, and produces a more compact and 
proportioned page, either in printing or writing. On this point 
all the printing experts are agreed. 

2. The proposed symbols can be written much more rapidly 
than the regular musical ones—about twice as rapidly, it is 
believed—, and also more neatly. This fact is due to the omission 
of the black dot at the foot or top of most musical notes, which 
serve no purpose in verse notation, to the substitution of simpler 
forms for the musical rests, and to the ease with which a series of 
horizontal lines may be made as compared with a series of 
vertical ones. 

3. There are some special advantages (as well as disadvan- 
tages) in the employment of form different from those of music. 
For example, in the case of songs of which the music is known, 
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the actual musical symbols may be employed to note this music, 
whereas the modified symbols of the proposed method would 
indicate the rhythm of the words considered independently of 
their music. 

4. Some of those who use a musical notation consider that 
the correspondence between the form of music and the form of 
verse is sometimes only a conventional or abstract correspon- 
dence, and that there are actual differences of some importance 
between them. They will therefore weicome a statement of 
verse-form that is essentially musical, yet does not imply to 
the sight complete coincidence. 

IV 
THE RELATIONS OF THE Two KINDS OF SCANSION AS 
REPRESENTED IN THE PROPOSED SYMBOLS 

In recommending the two ways of using the proposed symbols, 
the Committee contemplates an alternative and not a comple- 
mentary relation between them. That is to say, we believe that 
the prosodic facts of all kinds of English verse can be adequately 
and conveniently represented by either of the methods; we have 
fully experimented, for instance, with the musical use of the 
symbols in iambic-pentameter verse and find that it expresses 
the facts adequately and conveniently; and have found, on the 
other hand, that the syllabic use of them is applicable to song- 
verse even when it is most like music in its syllabic freedom. 
If any one feels that the musical use is better adapted to song- 
like lyric, the syllabic use to spoken verse (iambic-pentameter, 
chiefly), of course there is no serious difficulty in mastering or 
teaching both methods. But the Committee believes that most 
students will want to use a single method for all kinds of verse. 
& The important differences between the two methods are the 
following: 

# 1. Two or more unstressed syllables in a measure are 
all represented in the syllabic use by the symbol — , while in the 
musical use the time relations of such syllables to each other and 
to the stressed syllables are meant to be indicated, and they will 
appear in a variety of forms, frequent’y, for example, as: ” —” 
(See the first line of Paradise Lost as noted on p. 2 and p. 4.) 
This difference is regrettable: and it would be somewhat reduced 
if the symbol - could be added to the syllabic system to denote 
each of two or more unstressed syllables. The Committee is 
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unwilling to recommend this because it seems to introduce the 
time element more conspicuously into the syllabic scansion than 
seems now advisable. But it is suggested as an addition which 
some teachers or scholars may wish to make use of. 

Those who should employ it would find that it offers an oppor- 
tunity for noting another degree of stress. For the super- 
imposed dot employed to indicate half-stress (as in ~) could 
then be used over the — to indicate a still lighter stress, as it 
were, a quarter-stress. 

2. The musical scanner will probably always want to put the 
bar-line before the stressed syllable. The syllabic scanner, on 
the other hand, usually hears and wishes to indicate in his 
notation a difference of rhythm between rising and falling 
measures; and hence will usually place the bar-line either before 
or after the stressed syllable for this purpose. 

It must be observed, however, that there is no agreement at 
present among the syllabic scanners concerning the meaning 
of the rising-falling (iambic-trochaic) conventions of the tra- 
ditional scansion. Some of them, and their number is now impor- 
tant, consider that neither the poet nor the reader hears a differ- 
ence between iambic and trochaic feet, and that the difference 
between the effect of a line that begins or ends with a stressed or 
unstressed syllable is not a difference of rhythm. (See, for 
instance, the statement by Professor Lascelles Abercrombie, a 
syllabic metrist, in his Principles of Prosody I (1923), p. 103-4). 
They would, for instance, represent the abstract pattern of an 
iambic-pentameter line thus:— 


or 

without foot-division. For such metrists one of the most 
serious conflicts between the musical and the syllabic scansion 
does not exist; for, of course, the musical scanner means to 
assert, by placing the bar-line before the stressed syllable, not 
that the movement of all verse is trochaic, but, on the contrary, 
that it is neither trochaic nor iambic. 

Still, it is probably true that the larger number of syllabic 
scanners do believe in a difference between the iambic and the 
trochaic foot; and they will of course indicate this fact by placing 
the bar-line after the stressed syllables in iambic or anapestic 
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verse. The Committee, however, does not consider that this 
difference between the two ways of using the proposed symbols 
is very serious. The fundamental rhythmic law of time and 
stress is not in any way altered or concealed by placing the bar 
after the stressed syllable; and, indeed, in the earlier days of the 
musical scansion some prosodists indicated iambic verse in this 
way. 

There are a number of ways, it should be added, in which the 
plan proposed offers room for individual choices and adapta- 
tions. Syllabic scanners may, at their own discretion, borrow 
symbols or meanings from the musical method of using the 
symbols, and vice versa. Syllabic scanners might, for instance, 
want to borrow from the musical method a way of discriminating 
between a pause which occupies the place of an accented syllable 
(,) and one that occupies the place of an unaccented syllable 
(A); or some musical scanners might on special occasions, want 
to add to their resources a method of indicating a partial stress 
on a syllable off the beat, and the method suggested in the 
syllabic method for this purpose (7, -7) would probably meet 
their need. 


V 
A Worp Asout THEORY 


The Committee believes that there is no con‘lict between the 
facts represented in the musical notation of verse and the tradi- 
tional syllabic notation, or, in other words, that these facts are 
supplementary, not opposed, to each other. The relations be- 
tween them may be stated in the form of two propositions. 

1. The fundamental and necessary law of verse-rhythm is 
the equality of time-periods marked by stress (or the fall of 
stresses at equal intervals of time, if this emphasis is preferable) ; 
and this law is recorded in both ways of interpreting verse, 
though it is explicit in the musical interpretation and is only 
implicit in the syllabic one. 

2. But there are also necessary limits or restrictions placed 
upon the operation of this law in verse by its use of the syllables 
of words to embody it, namely, certain procedures concerning 
the number and arrangement of the syllables in a measure. In 
some kinds of verse (as, for example, in ‘blank verse,’ the heroic 
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couplet, and, in general, the iambic-pentameter line), these 
restrictions are narrower and more commonly observed; in 
others, as in song-verse, they are less close and are more freely 
violated. But in all verse the observance of them more or less 
strictly is necessary to the effect of a spoken rhythmic discourse. 
These facts, then, must be stated, as well as the fundamental 
law of rhythm in any proper scansion; and in fact both the musi- 
cal and the syllabic scanner state them; but the latter wishes to 
state them as the primary facts of his interest, and in order to 
state them explicitly he is willing at some points to assume the 
law of time equality as a fact to be implied or ‘understood,’ 
rather than directly expressed. 

In other words, the musical scanner is willing at times to 
disregard the conventions of meter in order to preserve the law of 
rhythm unchanged; the syllabic scanner is willing at times to 
seem to violate the law of rhythm in order to express the rules of 
metrical convention. But each of them recognizes that the 
rhythmic law of time and the rules of syllable arrangement may 
be and are observed at once. 

Holding this doctrine to be necessarily sound, the Committee 
of course looks forward to a time when the differences of opinion 
between the musical and the syllabic scanners will disappear, 
and all metrists will use the same symbols with the same mean- 
ings. In our practical proposals we are not able to assume that 
this ideal end is immediately attainable; but we hope and be- 
lieve that the use of the symbols proposed will bring it appreci- 
ably nearer. For, although the musical and the syllabic scanner 
must for the present use these symbols in different ways, yet the 
identity of their form (within certain limits) should lead to 
mutual understanding. A comparison, not an opposition, of 
views is what is now needed in metrical study, and intelligent 
comparison can only be made by those who can speak in 
common terms. 

RayMonpD M. ALDEN, 

Pautt F. Bau, Sec., 

Morris W. Crott, Chairman, 
E. ScHELLING, 

F. N. Scort. 
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Literature, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [9 Lowell St.] 
Wright, Edwin Miner, Tutor in English, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. [31 Conant Hall] 

Wright, Ernest Hunter, Associate Professor of English and Comparative 
Literature, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Wylie, Laura Johnson, Professor of English Literature and Head of Depart- 
ment of English, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. [112 Market St.] 


Yost, Calvin D., Librarian and Prof:ssor of German, Ursinus College, 
Collegeville, Pa. 

Young, Archibald Hope, Professor of German, Trinity College, University 
of Toronto, Toronto, Canada [524 Euclid Ave.] 

Younc, Bert Epwarp, Professor of Romance Languages, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Ind. [521 Kirkwood Ave.] 

Young, Charles Edmund, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

Young, Charles Stuart, Instructor in English, Culver Military Academy, 
Culver, Ind. 

Young, Edward Hudson, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
Trinity College, Durham, N. C. 

Younc, Kart, Professor of Engiish, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
(98 East Rock Road] 

Young, Mary Vance, Professor of Romance Languages, Mount Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Young, Ruth Elizabeth, Graduate Student in Romance Languages, The 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [5746 Dorchester Ave.] 

Young, William Foster, President, Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. [221 East 20th St.] 


Zampiere, Pierre S., Dean of Liberal Arts and Sciences, Washburn College, 
Topeka, Kas. [1727 West St.] 

ZpANOwIcz, Castmir Dovuctas, Professor of Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


LIST OF MEMBERS CXCV 


Zeek, Charles. Franklyn, Professor of French, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, Texas. 

Zeitler, William Irving, Graduate Student in English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [53 Trowbridge St.] 

Zeitlin, Jacob, Associate Professor of English, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill. 

Zéliqzon, Maurice, Head of Department of Modern Languages, Central 
High School, Cleveland, O. 

Zembrod, Alfred Charles, Professor and Head of the Department of Ro- 
mance Languages, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Zeydel, Edwin Hermann, Assistant Professor of German, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Ind. [523 South Sluss Ave.] 

Zinnecker, Wesley Daniel, Professor of German, New York University, 
Washington Square College, [638 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N.J.] 

Zucker, Adolf Eduard, Professor and Head of Department of Modern Lan- 
guages, University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 

Zucker, Louis C., Instructor in English, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Zunder, T. A., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [262 Canner St.] 
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HONORARY MEMBERS 


K. von BanDER, Darmstadt, Germany 

Wrty Bane, University of Berlin 

University of Messina 

Josern Béprer, Collége de France, Paris 

Atots L. Brann, University of Berlin 

W. Bravng, University of Heidelberg 

FERDINAND Brunot, University of Paris ; 
Konrap Burpacu, Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin 
Epamunp K. Cuamsers, Board of Education, London 
A. Craicre, Oxford University 

BENEDETTO Croce, Naples, Italy 

Francesco D’Ovin10, University of Naples 

IsraEt GoLtancz, King’s College, London 
WALTER WILson Grec, London 

Caries Harotp HERFoRD, University of Manchester 
ALFRED JEANROY, University of Paris 

Otto JESPERSEN, University of Copenhagen 

J. J. Jusseranp, French Ambassador, Washington, D. C. 
Frieprica University of Freiburg 

EvucEen KitHNEMANN, University of Breslau 

Gustave Lanson, University of Paris 

Str Swney Leg, University of London 

ABEL LEFRANC, Collége de France 

Ram6én Pmwat, University of Madrid 

W. Mever-Litsxz, University of Bonn 

ALFRED Moret-Fartio, Collége de France 

Fritz NEUMANN, University of Heidelberg 

Apotr NorEEn, University of Upsala 

KrisTorFrer Nyrop, University of Copenhagen 
ALFRED W. POoLLarD, British Museum, London 

Pro Rayna, R. University of Florence 

Gustav RoetHE, University of Berlin 

Vittorio Rossi, University of Rome 

GrorcE SAINTSBURY, University of Edinburgh 
Aucust SavER, University of Prague 

Epwarp ScHROEDER, University of Géttingen 

H. Scuucwarnt, University of Graz 

Epvarp SrEveErs, University of Leipzig 

ANTOINE Tuomas, University of Paris 

Francesco Torraca, University of Naples 
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ROLL OF MEMBERS DECEASED 


ALDEN, RayMonD Macpona_p, Stanford University, Cal. [September 
27, 1924] 


ALLEN, EDWARD ARCHIBALD, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
[September 22, 1922] 


Davis, EDWARD ZIEGLER, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
[October 3, 1924] 


Garrett, Ropert Max, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. [July 
8, 1924] 


Smita, C. ALPHoNsO, U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. [June 13, 1924] 
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LIBRARIES 
SUBSCRIBING TO THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Aberdeen, S. D.: Library of the Northern Normal and Industrial School 
Akron, Ohio: Library of the Municipal University of Akron 
Albany, N. Y.: New York State Library 
Ames, Iowa: Library of Iowa State College 
Amherst, Mass.: Amherst College Library 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: General Library of the University of Michigan 
Annville, Pa.: Library of Lebanon Valley College 
Appleton, Wis.: Lawrence College Library 
Austin, Tex.: Library of the University of Texas 
Baltimore, Md.: Enoch Pratt Free Library 
paltimore, Md.: Goucher College Library 
Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins University Library 
Bangor, Wales: Library of University College of North Wales. 
Basel, Switzerland: Universititsbibliothek Basel 
Baton Rouge, La.: Hill Memorial Library, Louisiana State University 
Beloit, Wis.: Beloit College Library 
Berkeley, Cal.: Library of the University of California 
Berlin, Germany: Englisches Seminar der Universitit [Dorotheenstrasse 5] 
Blair, Neb.: Dana College Library 
Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University Library 
Bonn, Germany: Englisches Seminar der Universitit 
Boston, Mass.: Public Library of the City of Boston 
Boulder, Col.: Library of the University of Colorado 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: Adelphi College Library 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: Brooklyn Public Library (Montague Branch) 197 Mon- 
tague St. 
Brunswick, Me.: Bowdoin College Library 
Bryn Mawr, Pa.: Bryn Mawr College Library 
Buffalo, N. Y.: Library of the University of Buffalo [Niagara Square] 
Burlington, Vt.: Library of the University of Vermont 
Cambridge, Eng.: University Library 
Cambridge, Mass.: Child Memorial Library (Harvard University) 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Library 
Cambridge, Mass.: Radcliffe College Library 
Canyon, Tex.: West Texas State Normal College Library 
Capetown, South Africa: Library of the University of Capetown 
Cardiff, Wales: Library of University College 
Cedar Falls, Ia.: Iowa State Teachers College Library 
Chambersburg, Pa.: Wilson College Library 
Chapel Hill, N. C.: Library of the University of North Carolina 
Charlottesville, Va.: Library of the University of Virginia 
Chicago, Ill.: General Library of the University of Chicago 
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Chicago, Ill.: Newberry Library 

Chicago, Ill.: St. Xavier College Library 

Cincinnati, O.: Library of the University of Cincinnati [Burnet Woods 
Park] 

Cleveland, O.: Adelbert College Library 

Colorado Springs, Colo.: Coburn Library, Colorado College 

Columbia, Mo.: Library of the University of Missouri 

Columbia, S. C.: University of South Carolina Library 

Columbus, O.: Ohio State University Library 

Concord, N. H.: New Hampshire State Library 

Crawfordsville, Ind.: Wabash College Library 

Dallas, Tex.: Library of Southern Methodist University 

Davidson, N. C.: Union Library 

Decorah, Iowa: Luther College Library 

Delaware, O.: Slocum Library, Ohio Wesleyan University 

Denton, Tex.: North Texas State Normal College Library 

Denver, Colo.: University of Denver Library 

Detroit, Mich.: The Public Library 

Durham, N. H.: University of New Hampshire Library 

Durham, N. C.: Trinity College Library 

Easton, Pa.: Van Wickle Memorial Library, Lafayette College. 

Edmonton South, Alberta, Canada: Library of the University of Alberta 

Elmira, N. Y.: Library of Elmira College 

Emory University, Ga.: Emory University Library 

Emory, Va.: Emory and Henry College Library 

Emporia, Kans.: Kellogg Library of State Teachers College 

Eugene, Ore.: University of Oregon Library 

Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern University Library 

Fayette, Mo.: Library of Central College 

Fayetteville, Ark.: Library of the University of Arkansas 

Gainesville, Fla.: Library of the University of Florida 

Giessen, Gerraany: Hessische Universititsbibliothek 

Granville, O.: Denison University Library 

Graz, Austria: Universitatsbibliothek 

Greensboro, N. C.: North Carolina College for Women Library 

Grinnell, Ia.: Grinnell College Library 

Halifax, Nova Scotia: Dalhousie College Library 

Hanover, N. H.: Dartmouth College Library 

Hartford, Conn.: Watkinson Library 

Hiram, O.: Hiram College Library 

Hollins, Va.: Cocke Memorial Library, Hollins College 

Houston, Tex.: The Wm. Rice Institute Library [P. O. Box 17] 

Indianapolis, Ind.: Butler College Library. 

Iowa City, Iowa: Library of the State University of Iowa 

Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Library 

Kingston, Ont.: Queen’s University Library 

Knoxville, Tenn.: University of Tennessee Library 
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Lafayette, Ind.: Library of Purdue University 

Lexington, Va.: Washington and Lee University Library 
Lincoln University, Pa.: Vail Memorial Library 

Lincoln, Neb.: University of Nebraska Library 

London, England: London Library [St. James’s Square, S. W.] 
London, Ontario: University of Western Ontario Library 

Los Angeles, Cal.: Los Angeles Public Library 

Los Angeles, Cal.: University of California, Southern Branch. 
Los Angeles, Cal.: University of Southern California. 

Louisville, Ky.: Library of the University of Louisville 
Lynchburg, Va.: Library of the Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 
Madison, Wis.: Library of the University of Wisconsin 
Manchester, England: The John Rylands Library 

Manchester, England: Library of the Victoria University 
Manila, P. I.: Library of the University of the Philippines. 
Milton, Wis.: Milton College Library 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Minneapolis Atheneum 

Minneapolis, Minn.: University of Minnesota Library 

Missoula, Mont.: University of Montana Library 

Montreal, Canada: Library of McGill University 

Moscow, Idaho: University of Idaho Library 

Munich, Germany: Bayerische Staats-Bibliothek 

Nashville, Tenn.: Library of the Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt University Library 

New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Library 

New Orleans, La.: Sophie Newcomb Memorial Library 

New Orleans, La.: Tulane University Library 

New Wilmington, Pa.: Westminster College Library 

New York, N. Y.: Columbia University Library 

New York, N. Y.: Library of New York University [University Heights] 
New York, N. Y.: New York Public Library [476 Fifth Ave.] 
New York, N. Y.: University Club Library [Fifth Ave. and 54th St.] 
Norman, Okla.: Library of the University of Oklahoma 

Oberlin, O.: Oberlin College Library 

Orono, Me.: University of Maine Library 

Oxford, O.: Library of Miami University 

Oxford, England: The Taylor Library 

Paris, France: The American Library, Paris, 10, Rue de 1’Elysée. 
Peoria, Ill.: Peoria Public Library 

Painesville, O.: Murray Library of Lake Erie College 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Free Library [13th and Locust Sts.] 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Temple University Library 

Philadelphia, Pa.: University of Pennsylvania Library 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Carnegie Library, Periodical Division [Schenley Park] 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Carnegie Free Library of Allegheny 

Portland, Ore.: Reed College Library 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: Library of Vassar College 

Prague, Czechoslovakia: Anglo-American Seminary 
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SUBSCRIBING LIBRARIES 


Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Library 

Providence, R. I.: Library of Brown University 

Providence, R. I.: Providence Public Library [Washington St.] 

Pullman, Wash.: Library of the State College of Washington 

Rennes, France: Bibliothéque de l’Université 

Rochester N. Y.: Library of the University of Rochester [Prince St.] 

Rome, Italy,: Biblioteca Nazionale 

Sacramento, Cal.: State Library of California 

St. Joseph, Minn.: St. Benedict’s College Library 

St. Louis, Mo.: Library of Washington University 

St. Louis, Mo.: St. Louis Country Day School Library 

St. Paul, Minn.: Hamline University Library 

St. Paul, Minn.: Macalester College Library 

Salt Lake City, Utah: University of Utah Library 

Saskatoon, Sask., Canada: University of Saskatchewan Library 

Schenectady, N. Y.: Union College Library 

Seattle, Wash.: University of Washington Library 

Sendai, Japan: Library of College of Law and Literature 

Shawnee, Okla.: Library of Baptist University 

Sioux City, Ia.: Library of Morningside College 

Sofia, Bulgaria: Bibliothéque de |’Université 

South Bethlehem, Pa.: Lehigh University Library 

Stanford University, Cal.: Leland Stanford Jr. University Library 

Strasbourg, France: Bibliothéque Universitaire et Régionale de Stra bourg 

Swarthmore, Pa.: Swarthmore College Reading Room 

Sydney, New South Wales, Australia: University Library 

Sydney, New South Wales, Australia: Public Library 

Syracuse, N. Y.: Library of Syracuse University 

Tallahassee, Fla.: Library of the Florida State College for Women 

Terre Haute, Ind.: Indiana State Normal Library 

Tientsin, China: Library of Nan Kai College 

Tokyo, Japan: Seminary of Philology, College of Literature, Imperial 
University 

Toronto, Ont.: McMaster University Library 

Toronto, Ont.: Victoria College Library 

University, Miss.: Library of the University of Mississippi 

Urbana, Ill.: Library of the University of Illinois [University Station] 

Vancouver, B. C.: University of British Columbia Library 

Vienna, Austria: Universitatsbibliothek 

Wake Forest, N. C.: Wake Forest College Library 

Walla Walla, Wash.: Library of Whitman College 

Washington, D. C.: Library of the Catholic University of America 

Wellesley, Mass.: Wellesley College Library 

Williamstown, Mass.: Library of Williams College 

Winnipeg, Manitoba: University Library [Kennedy St.] 

Wooster, O.: Wooster College Library 

Worcester Mass.: Clark University Library 
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Must French composition be dull or difficult? 


DUBRULE AND MANSER’S 
FRENCH COMPOSITION AND 
PRONUNCIATION EXERCISES 


is a new French book, fresh from the press, 
that answers this question with an emphatic 
negative. French stories by Hugo, Loti, 
Maupassant, George Sand, Lemaitre and 
Michelet form the basis of the lessons, thus 
insuring interest. A study of new idioms, 
questions, grammar review and rapid oral 
translation make the written exercises plain 
sailing. To further facilitate class use, three 
vocabularies have been included as well as all 
grammar rules necessary for the lessons. 


The book is designed particularly for work 
in the second year of high school, and for 
preparation for College Entrance Examina- 
tions. It may also be used in high-school 
work of the third or fourth year, or in a brief 
intensive course in college. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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Largest Teacher Placement 
Work in the U.S. Under 
One Management 


Direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


Steger Building, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
(Affiliated offices in principal cities) 


An educational clearing house for teachers and those 
who employ them. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 
Security Building, 1564 Sherman Ave., Evanston, II. 
(Several affiliated offices) 


General teacher placement bureau. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU 


Chicago Temple, 77 W. Washington St., Chicago 
1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York 


A professional personnel bureau exclusively for col- 
lege and university teachers, operating on a cost basis. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


19 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York 
(Several affiliated offices) 


Specializes in public and private school work, includ- 
ing administrative work; also, such positions as busi- 
Mess managers and purchasing agents for schools, 
registrars, secretaries, librarians, cafeteria directors, 
and trained nurses. Various other forms of service to 
schools and teachers. Operates on a cost basis. 
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Modern Books for 
Modern Languages 


SPANISH—Manfred’s Practical Spanish Grammar for 
Beginners; Hanssler & Parmenter’s Beginner’s Spanish; 
Hanssler & Parmenter’s Spanish Reader; Ballard-Stewart’s 
Short Stories for Oral Spanish; Laguardia’s Cuentos His- 
panoamericanos. 


FRENCH—Ballard’s Beginner’s French; Ballard’s French 
Reader; Harvitt’s Contes Divers; Sand’s La Mare au 
Diable; Theuriet’s L’Abbe Daniel; Ballard’s Short Stories 
for Oral French; Broussard’s Contes Choisis de Daudet; 
Dupres’s La France Pittoresque; Fournier’s Le Grand 
Meaulnes; Hugo’s Les Miserables (Cardon); Watson’s 
French Short Stories of Today; Barker’s Effective French 
for Beginners. 


GERMAN—Krause & Scherer’s Beginner’s German; 
Ballard-Krause’s Short Stories for Oral German; Fritz auf 
Ferien; Irrfahrten; Leberecht Huehnchen; Immensee; 
Pole Poppenspaeler; Das edle Blut; Hoeher als die Kirche; 
Der Schwiegersohn ; Hermann und Dorothea. 


ENGLISH—Moody & Lovett’s History of English Litera- 
ture; Ayres, Howe & Padelford’s Modern Student’s Book 
of English Literature; Boynton’s American Poetry; 
Quinn’s Contemporary American Plays; Galsworthy’s 
Representative Plays; Pierce & Canby’s Selections from 
Stevenson; The Modern Student’s Library, thirty-seven 
volumes. Standard collections for college reading. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Educational Department 
New York Chicago Boston SanFrancisco Atlanta 


For Your Italian Classes Use 
The University of Chicago Italian Series 


Edited by ERNEST H. WILKINS 
Professor of Romance Languages in the University of Chicago 


First Italian Book 
A grammar by Ernest H. Wirxrns. Cloth, $1.30, postpaid $1.40. 
L'Italia 
A reader by Ernest H. WILKINS and ANTONIO MarrNnont. Cloth, 
$1.40, postpaid $1.50. 
Farina’s Fra le corde d’un contrabasso 
Edited with notes and vocabulary by Etstze ScHoBInceR and ETHEL 
Preston. Cloth, $1.40, postpaid $1.50. 
A simple and delightful tale of country life. 
Giacosa’s Una partita a scacchi 
Edited with notes and vocabulary by RutH SHEPARD PHELPS. 
Cloth, $1.30, postpaid $1.34. 
This play, a romantic medieval story cast in dramatic form, has been a 
favorite both for reading and for acting. It affords also an excellent 
introduction to the study of Italian verse. 
Giacosa’s Tristi amori 
Edited with notes and vocabulary by and 
i BENJAMIN M. Woopsrince. Cloth, $1.40, postpaid $1.50. 
“For the literary merit, the intense interest, and the wholesome tone of the 
a text, and also for the scholarly accuracy of the editing, this new edition of 
a Tristi amori can be recommended without reserve.” 
Il Risorgimento 
Edited with notes and vocabulary by JonN VAN Horne. Cloth, 
$1.40, postpaid $1.50. 
Six selections chosen as offering literary illustration of the most interesting 
phases of the great Italian struggle for freedom and unity in the nineteenth 
century. An excellent reader. 
Italian Folk Tales and Folk Songs 
Edited with notes and vocabulary by F. A. G. Cowper. Cloth, 
$1.40, postpaid $1.50. 
A delightful, readable collection of the traditional folk tales and varied types 
of folk songs of Italy, together with an interesting group of famous Italian 
proverbs. e simplicity of the volume adapts it to use early in the students’ 
study of Italian. 
Pellico’s Le Mie Prigioni and Francesca da Rimini 
Edited with notes and vocabulary by KENNETH McKenzie. Cloth, 
$1.40, postpaid $1.50. 
One of the most famous dramatic versions of Dante’s story of Paolo and 
Francesca. Its simplicity of style qualifies it to serve as an introduction 
to the reading of Italian verse. Le mie prigioni, selections from which are 
included, is one of the most notable of autobiographies. 
Fucini’s Novelle e Poesie 
Edited by Henry Furst. Cloth, $1.40, postpaid $1.50. 


Eleven famous short stories and several poems. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Morrison & Gauthier’s 
A French Grammar 


By Wuttam Eric Morrison, Major United States 
Infantry, Associate Professor of Modern Languages 
at the United States Military Academy, and JEAN Cu. 
GautTuier, Licencié és Lettres (Sorbonne), Chargé de 
cours 4 l Académie Militaire des Etats-Unis. 


496 PAGES ILLUSTRATED PRICE $1.60 


sy HIS book represents a new advance in its com- 

bination of teaching methods. The plan is 
largely conversational. From the beginning French 
is made the language of the classroom. 


The exercises, which are in French, are not only 
idiomatic, but also modern and interesting in thought 
and language. They include oral verb drills, direct 
method drills, pronunciation reminders, vocabulary 
reviews, original compositions and conversations, 
and French and English texts for translation. 


A grammatical summary, conversational in charac- 
ter, forms a part of each lesson. The subject of 
pronunciation receives careful and continuous treat- 
ment, and the learning of the conjugation of the 
verb is simplified by the logical process of deriving 
the various forms from the principal parts. Every 
fifth lesson is a review of the preceding four. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston  At'anta 
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NEW OXFORD BOOKS 


Religious Lyrics of the XIVth Century. Edited by Carle- 
ton Brown. $3.50. 

“My objects have been to publish hitherto : unprinted 
material; to offer better texts of poems already printed from 
inferior MSS.—to give trustworthy texts of poems that have 
been printed inaccurately; to bring together texts that are found in 
scattered and often inaccessible publications; above all, to represent the 
lyrical development of the century.”—From the Introduction. 


Sir Thomas More. Selections from his English Works 
and from the Lives by Erasmus and Roper. Edited 
by P.S. and H. M. Allen. $1.20. 

The thirteenth volume of the Clarendon English Series. 
Milton, Wordsworth, Cowper, Lamb, Goldsmith, Burke, 
Keats, Bacon, Johnson, Cobbett, Spenser and Fielding are 


already published. The series has been designed to present, 
with the compass of single and manageable volumes, a representative selec- 
tion from the greatest authors together with the best criticism of their work. 


Borrow. Selections, with Essays by Richard Ford, Leslie 
Stephen, and George Saintsbury. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Humphrey S. Milford. $1.20. 

Clarendon English Series. 

“Leslie Stephen, writing in 1880, when Borrow was still 
alive, wonders that he is not more popular. Ten years later 
Mr. Saintsbury, in an essay which is still the best short intro- 
duction to Borrow’s works, introduces him as an author whom 
few readers are likely to be acquainted with and still fewe: to 
appreciate. Even as late as 1889 Lionel Johnson seems to ex- 
pect that many people, approaching Borrow in the wrong 
spirit, will consider him ‘an over-praised eccentric.’ Now, 
however, the time for apologies or warnings has passed; general opinion 
has caugh up with the critics, and Borrow is no longer merely tasted by 


the curious few, but enjoyed by an increasingly large number of ordinary 
readers.”—From the Introduction. 


A Short Historical English Grammar, by Henry Sweet. 
New and corrected impression, $1.50, 

The works of Henry Sweet on the history of the English 
Language are accounted classics. By the orginality, accuracy, 
and range of his observations, he ranks with the greatest of 
modern philologists; and he had besides the power of dis- 
tinguishing what is essential in a short sketch, from what is 
unessential, and of expressing his results in language that is at once simple 


and rigorous. Those qualities give a lasting freshness and usefulness to his 
Short Historical English Grammar. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch 
35 West 32nd Street NEW YORK CITY 


AMERICAN-SPANISH SERIES 
NORTE Y SUR W. E. Knight 


First of a series of American-Spanish textbooks 
which are cultural, practical, and fresh in material 
and treatment. 


North and South America, of the past and present, 


vividly contrasted give background for contact with 
Spanish-speaking countries. 


Distinctive Features 


Written in the Spanish of everyday usage. 
Handsomely bound and illustrated. 

Vocabulary ; questions ; exercises. 

Charts of radical changing and orthographic verbs. 


For first-year college or second-year high school 


CUENTOS MEJICANOS J. H. Cornyn 


A collection of the best short stories of modern Mexi- 
can authors, showing their many-sided literary activi- 
ties. The legends and customs, the wit and the humor 
of the Mexican people are revealed here. 


The greatness of the art of such Mexican writers as 
Campos, Rojas, Najera, Peza, Chavez, and Reyes is 
too little known north of the Rio Grande Cuts of the 
authors, accompanying the stories, impress the 
memory with their distinctive literary styles. 


For second-year students 


In Preparation 
Lecciones de Composicion Avanzada 

Carlos Castillo and C. M. Montgomery 
El Sombrero de Tres Picos B. B. Qualia 
Gramftica Castellana W. C. Driscoll 
Curso Grafico de Espafiol E. Bergé-Soler and Joel Hatheway 
El Genio Espafiol Cecil K. Jones and Henry G. Doyle 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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A New 


French Composition for Colleges 


By 
LEWIS P. SHANKS 
and 
EDMOND C. MERAS 


A book for the intermediate classes. The material—a 
unified narrative—is close to the interests of the stu- 
dents; the dialogue is in the current idiom. Each 
lesson contains a passage for translation from the 
French, a section for translation into French, and 
several sets of exercises in grammar and conversation. 


253 pages. List price $1.25 
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Adoptions—The Sincerest Form of Approval 


“T shall use French Composition for Colleges in my classes 
next year as in my opinion it surpasses any other book of its kind 
on the market today.” 

Proressor F. A. WATERHOUSE, Kenyon College. 


“We think so well of it that we have adopted it for next 
year.” 
Proressor P. J. Frein, University of Washington. 


“T am much pleased with Shanks and Méras and expect to 
use it in class next fall.” 
. Proressor A. L. Harris, Hobart College. 


“T expect to use it in my intermediate class during the 
regular session.” 
Proressor G. T. WiLKinson, Ohio University. 


“IT am delighted at having found in it just the book I want. 
I am placing an order through our college bookstore.” 
Proressor H. M. Davinson, Hillsdale College. 


“French Composition for Colleges has impressed me very 
favorably. I have decided to use it in one of my classes.” 
Proressor S. E. p—E CHAmp, University of Toronto. 


“The exercises strike me as interesting, natural, and well 
graded. I expect to find a place for the book in our course.” 
Proressor D. M. GriBert, Albion College. 


HARCOURT, BRACE and COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue NEW YORK 
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Che Century Modern Language Series 
Kenneth McKenzie, Editor 


Elementary French Grammar 


By McKenzie and Hamilton 
A beginning grammar which emphasizes basic rules and principles and 
omits unimportant exceptions and irregularities. Vocabulary limited to 
900 words. Exercises based on student activities and interests. 295 
pages, price $1.50. 


Elementary Spanish Grammar 


By Hamilton and Van Horne 
A grammar for beginning classes, with emphasis on fundamentals. 
Sua. practical vocabulary, and abundant exercise material. 326 pages, 
price $1.50. 


Lectures Pour Tous 
By Harry Kurz 


Something really new in beginning readers. It supplements the work 
in elementary grammar, emphasizes correct pronunciation, introduces 
the student to a wide variety of material, and holds his interest. 248 
pages, price $1.25. 


La Vie de Bohéme 
Edited by John Van Horne 


Selections from Murger’s famous book, edited for class use with notes 
and vocabulary. 210 pages, price $1.25. 


La Nouvelle idole: 
Edited by Smith and Méras 
The first school edition of this stimulating play by Francois de Curel. 
124 pages, price $.85. 
Mérope 
Edited by Thomas E. Oliver 


One of Voltaire’s best plays edited in a definitive edition for the first 
time for school use. The Introduction traces the Merope story from 
the beginning and analyzes Voltaire’s treatment of the subject. 


La Perle Noire 


By Kenneth McKenzie 


One of Sardou’s lesser known plays, edited for teachers who like the 
stimulation of now and then reading something different. 


tere THE CENTURY CO. 
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Latest HARVARD Books 


Getting a Laugh 
By Charles Hall Grandgent 


This volume of familiar essays, in the traditional manner but with a 
piquant individuality of their own, shows that Professor Grandgent’s 
observation both of life and of literature has been unusually compre- 
hensive. Those who have known him only as the scholarly interpreter 
of Dante and the Troubadours, will be delighted with this revelation of 
a whimsical, genial personality. $2.00. 


William Dean Howells 
By Oscar W. Firkins 


Mr. Firkins reviews in order the at bulk of Howell’s literary pro- 
duction from the most personal books, such as the autobiographies and 
travels, through the novels, plays, and poems, to the most impersonal 
section of the work, the literary criticism. A brief memoir drawn from 
Howells’ own writings is prefixed. Altogether this is a most penetrat- 
ing and sympathetic study of an outstanding American author. $4.00. 


Changing Ireland 
By Norreys Jephson O’Conor 


Studies in the literary background of the Irish Free State which place 
in proper literary and historical perspective the writers of the Celtic 
Renaissance, one of the most charming sections of modern English 
literature and one which has never before been adequately studied. It 
will delight all readers who are familiar with Yeats, Lord Dunsany, 
Joyce, ri tat Lady Gregory, James Stephens, and other Irish 
writers. 20, 


La Comédie de Moeurs en France au 
Dix-neuviéme Siécle 
By Louis Allard 


This is the first volume of a history of the comedy of manners in 
France during the nineteenth century. The period here studied com- 
prises the Directory, the Consulate, and the Empire; in other words, 
the renaissance of the comedy of manners after its long eclipse in the 
eighteenth century. At every point the author explains the subject b: 
showing it against the background of contemporary life. The text 
entirely in French. $3.50. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


17 RANDALL HALL, HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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By 
DENIS SAURAT 


Docteur és Lettres: Directeur de l'Institut Francais du 
Royaume Uni: formerly Professor of English 
at the University of Bordeaux 


‘ 
MILTON 


MAN AND THINKER 
Cloth: Octavo: $4.00 


A brilliant French scholar discusses the human and lasting 
element in Milton’s thought. M. Saurat is adequately 
equipped for his task, in scholarship and sympathy, and has 
turned out a book which will be a joy to every lover of 
Milton, and indispensable to students of literature. It 
abounds in fresh and fruitful perceptions, is written in a 
vigorous English style, and makes a notable plea both for a 
new conception of the origins of Milton’s thought and for 
a recognition of its vitality today. 


A remarkable and valuable contribution to English literary 
criticism. 


By the same Author 
BLAKE AND MILTON 


Cloth: Thin octavo: $2.00 


Rarely has the poet Blake received such discerning critical 
appreciation. His philosophical relationship to Milton is here 
elaborated with a view to clarifying the chief conceptions of 
both thinkers. 


LINCOLN MACVEAGH 
THE DIAL PRESS 


152 West 13th Street New York 
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New Modern Language 
Publications 


FRENCH 
Coleman: Intermediate French 


Cousins and Ward: Student’s Handbook of French 
Pronunciation 


Pargment: Practical Exercises in French Pronuncia- 
tion 

Nitze and Dargan: History of French Literature 

Smith: Short History of French Literature 

Clavel: Terres et Gens de France 

Loti: Mon Frére Yves (Edited by H. W. Church) 


Rambaud: La Civilisation Frangaise (Edited by J. 
Séronde) 


GERMAN 
Prokosch and Morgan: Introduction to German 
Vos: Essentials of (German (Fifth Edition) 


Schlegel: Die Stumme Schénheit (Edited by L. M. 
Price) 


Vos: Treasury of German Song 


SPANISH 
Olmsted and Sirich: First Spanish Reader 


Pérez Galdés: La Loca de la Casa (Edited by Jacob 
Warshaw) 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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Albert Teacher’s Agency 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Established 1885 


This Agency has secured many fine 
positions for Teachers and Professors 
of Romance Languages, Classics, and 
English. During the past year we had 
an unusually large number of calls at 
salaries ranging from $1500 to $3500, 
and several as high as $5000. In our 
Chicago office our Managers do de- 
partmental work. One of these de- 
votes most of his time to the placing 
of Language teachers. Our Agency, 
established forty years ago, is still 
young, and yearly adding to its clien- 
tele. This continuous growth is the 
result of live wire methods, highest 
degree of efficiency, strong organiza- 
tion, all with an eye single to giving 
satisfactory service. If interested in 
promotion, come to us early. 


Other Offices: 


NEW YORK DENVER SPOKANE 
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Heath's Modern Language Series 
Books of Permanent Value 


Abry-Audic-Crouzet’s Histoire de ia Littérature Francaise 


A standard school and reference manual that treats in sixty- 
seven compact chapters the entire development of French litera- 
ture, with a minimum of critical opinion and a maximum of facts 
and documentation. 


Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburg (Klaeber) 


The latest edition of the Old English epic, furnishing a text 
as nearly perfect as possible and provided with extensive notes, 
as well as a scholarly discussion of all the problems connected 
with the interpretation of the poem. 


Chanson de Roland, Oxford Version (Jenkins) 


The first edition of the Old French poem to appear with an 
English commentary and glossary. It places within the reach of 
workers in Romance Philology and Medieval Studies the com- 
plete text, with a running commentary at the foot of each page, 
as well as such further aids as meet the most exacting demand of 
modern scholarship. 


Dante’s Divina Commedia (Grandgent) 


The standard American edition of this masterpiece, provided 
with all information requisite for the understanding of Dante 
and his poem. 


Heath’s Petit Larousse Illustré 


The American edition of this standard dictionary, embodying 
not only all the words consecrated by good usage but also 595 
pages of encyclopedic information relative to human knowledge 
and activities. 


Heath’s Pequefio Larousse Ilustrado 


Based on the latest edition of the Royal Academy’s diction- 
ary, this book comprises both the usage of cultured Spaniards, 
together with accepted neologisms and Americanisms, and a 
gazetteer furnishing extensive encyclopedic information. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 
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ion of America is iamed in quarterly instaliments. It contains articles which 
have been approved for publication by the Editorial Committee. Toa con-— 
siderable-extent these are selected from papers presented at meetings of the 
fast number of ench volume includes, in 6a Appendix, the Proceedings of the _ 
last Annual Meeting of the Association and its Divisions; the fourth number 
of each volume contains a list of the membets of the Association. 4 limited 
sumber of repetats of the List of Members for the current ycor hase been bound — 
wp separately end will be sent postpaid at the rate of one dollar « copy. 

Volumes I to VII of the Publications, copativating the Old Series, are out 
of print, but Volumes I to IV, inclusive, heve been reproduced, andcanbe 
supplied at $3.00 each. All of the New Series, beginning with Volume VIII, — 
may be obtained of the Treasurer at the tate of $3.00 a volume, or $1.00 
each for single numbers. 

Prom Jenuary, 1921, is $4.00; 

the price of single numbers is $1.30. 


Communications should be addressed 
in editorhil matters to in business matters to. 
Secrdery ef tha Asinciction, 


be 
: 


ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCK. 


them for thet particular purpose. Extremely technical treatises may be read 


special to be of general interest, may be brought before the meeting in the form — 


‘of abstracts lastitig from. five to.ten minutes. The papers read in full should 
_be so constructed as not to occupy more than twenty (or, at most, thirty) minutes. 3 


2. Every member offeriig a paper, whether it is to be read in full or not, 


hall the Secretary, by November 1, with its title, typewritten synop- 


_ tis of its contents, ‘consisting of some fifty or sixty words. He shall state, at the — 


' gumme time, whether he thinks his paper should be presented by title only, sum- 


marized in an abstract, or read in full. 


printed on the programme.- 


"+ trying to distribute the matter in such a way as to make all the sessions attractive. 
__., Im general not more than an hour and s half shall be devoted to the presentation 


of papers at any one session. There shall be sufficient opportunity for discussion 
and for social] intercourse. 


A; ‘The question of publication is to. be decided for each paper on its merite - 


ss. contribution to sciesce, without regasd to the forms in which it haa been pre 


‘sented at the meeting. 


‘S. Charges exceeding on avernge of seventy-five cents per galley of the first 


proof for authors’ additions and corrections in the proof of articles printed in the = 
Publications shall be paki by the acthors incurring them. i 


"6. Fifty reprints (with covers) are supplied to contributors gratis A larger 


ie number will be furnished, if desired, at the rate chargod by the printers for the 
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